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PREFACE 


Mateiuam for tho life of Mountstuart Elphinstono 
tire abundant. In 1861, two years after bis death, 
Sir T. E. Colobrooko, Bart., who hod known him in¬ 
timately during his later years, contributed an obituary 
of exceptional length and authority to tho Journal 
of tho Royal Asiatic Society (Old Scries, xxviii, 321 
sq.). The wholo of his voluminous papers—journals, 
lotters, despatches, and minutes—were afterward s 
entrusted to Sir T. E. Colebrooke, for the purpose of 
writing & formal biography, which was published in 
1H84, in two volumes, illustrated with portraits and 
maps. Thoso form the basis of tho present sketch; 
and from thorn all the quotations, unless otherwise 
specified, have been taken. In the same year (1884) 
appeared a volume of “ Selections from tho Minutes 
and other Official Writings of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone," edited by Prof George W. Forrest, with on 
introductory memoir. Much use also lias been made 
of this volume, though the dates of the documents 
given in it often require to he corrected from other 
sources. Finally, Sir J. W. Kaye’s Memoir, in his 
•'Live# of Indian Officers " (new edition, 1890), con¬ 
tains some information, both personal and docu¬ 
mentary, not to be found elsewhere. 

The engraving that forms the frontispiece has been 
kindly lent by Mr. John Murray. 
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NOTH 

The orthography of proper name* folknrn the rytiom adopted by 
tl«* Indian Government for tlio Imperial CusoUtrr of 7wfm. That 
(yaUm, while adhering to the popular (pulling of very weUJtn»WB 
place*, (unit aa Punjab, Tocsin, Deco**, ote., employ* in all other 
caan the vowele with tli* following unifnrtn aounda 1 — 
a, aa In woman; <f, ni In hind: i, aa la polios: I, a* In Intrigue: 
e, aa la cold: u, aa in ball: 4, a* in nilo. 














MOUNTSTUART ELPH/NSTONE 


CHAPTER I 

ISTHODUCTIOSJ 

On the long roll of civil servants of the East India 
Company, no ruuno possesses a greater charm than 
that of Mountstuart Elphinatono. As diplomatist 
and administrator, ho exercised a decisivo influence 
upon tho fate of Western India, at tlte critical epoch 
when British order had to be substituted for Marfithi 
turbulence: his memory is still revered in Bombay 
—by English and natives alike—for nobility of 
character, justice, and encouragement of education: 
his History of India has won for him a permanent 
place in literature. Elpbinstone's long lifo witnessed 
almost the entire drama of British conquest. Born 
in 1779, when Warren Hastings was still Governor- 
General, he went out to India in 1796, before Tipu 
had been finally subduod. In 1803, he rode by the 
side of the future Duke of Wellington at his first great 
victory. At the maturity of his powers be foiled the 
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intrigues of the Peshwn, defeated him in battle, and 
annexed his dominions. 

To him tho Bombay Presidency owos both tho en¬ 
largement of its territory and the organisation of its 
administrative) system. Returning homo after more 
tbAn thirty years of uninterrupted labour, lie passed 
his remaining flays in retirement, venerated ami con¬ 
sulted ns the Nestor of the service. Ho died in iK jy, 
having survived tho Mutiny ami the transfer of the 
government from tho Company to tlio Crown. 

Tho name of Klphinstom!, therefore, Ims lxs-n ehoson 
to bead tlio volumo in tin- aeries of Rulers of India 
which will toll tho story of the overthrow of M a With A 
supremacy and tho introduction of British rule into 
the Deccan. But tlio exigencies of biographical 
treatment must not be allowed to hide tho fuct that 
Elphinstono was merely one among a devoted bund 
of Company's sorvnnto, who, at tho 1 ^ginning of the 
proaent century, carried into execution tho policy de¬ 
signed by tho master-mind of tho Manpiis Wellosloy; 
just as, fifty years later, a similar group of illustrious 
men gathered round Dalhousio and drew tiioir in¬ 
spiration from his genius. Soino of those of tlio older 
generation—such as Barry Close, Wobbo, Jenkins, 
and Adam—can scarcely ho "aid to oinorgo from 
the mists that condemn to obscurity all hut tho most 
fortunate of Anglo-Indian worthies. Three, however, 
of Elphinstone’s contemporaries stand conspicuous 
for work of the same kind as that accomplished by 
himself ; nor has history boon careful to discriminate 
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tho merits of Charles Lord Metcalfe, Sir Join Mal¬ 
colm, Sir Thomas Uunro, aud the special subject of 
this littlo book. To u&mo auy ono of them is to 
coll up beforo tho mind the other three. For, their 
careers touched at many points; and it must always 
bo remembered to their honour that none of them 
ever allowed ambition to interfere with their mutual 
friendship, or to impair the high opinion which they 
alike entertained of one another's abilities. 

Tho beginning of tho century was, indeed, the 
golden ago of the Company’s service. Clive and 
Hastings had shown to what rank the humblest 
4 writer ’ might Attain; tho cancer of corruption hod 
been extirpated, and commercial duties had been 
thrust into tho background. The Governor-Generals, 
being henceforth taken from the ranks of English 
statesmen, were largely dependent upon subordinates 
acquainted with tho character and languages of the 
natives. Closer rotations with the * country powers * 
called into existence a new class of diplomatists, 
destined to bo famous under tho stylo ef Residents; 
while frequent hostilities taught them their business 
in the most practical fashion. Outside Bengal and tho 
Karnatik, almost all India was practically unexplored 
territory. British supremacy, oven in arms, was far 
from being universally recognised. None could say 
what disaster might not result from an alliance 
between Tipu and the N izam, or from an attack by 
the combinod forces of the MardthS, Chiefs. Above 
all, a constant fear occupied tho minds of the English 
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in India, lest Napoleon should at any tiiuo follow in 
the steps of Alexander, and transfer his genius for 
war to tho Far East. 

Amid such stimulating conditions Fmglish and 
Scotch l>oys woro launched into Jictivo life at an age 
■when they would now lw still at school. Malcolm— 
who novel’ censed to lw boyish in bis pleasures 
obtained a cadetship at the ago of twidvo and lamlod 
at Madras Iwfimi ho was fourteen; Metcalfe, who hap¬ 
pened to have been born at Calcutta, returned timber 
as a ‘writer’ at fifteen; Klplnnstono also loft homo 
at fifteen ; Munro at eighteen. Nor was it long eie 
each of those youngsters found responsible employ¬ 
ment. Elphinstono was only twenty-four when lu> was 
appointed Resident at NAgpur at a critical period of 
affairs, and not yot thirty when sent on au embassy 
to tho court of KAhul. Unhampered by tlio telegraph, 
or oven by regular posts, the young diplomatists 
wero compelled to roly on their own resoumn, and 
often to docido without instructions upon mcasurus 
of supremo importance. Tho sense of responsibility, 
thus early dovoloped, served them in good stead when 
emergencies arrived- A conspicuous oxamplo is 
afforded by Elphinstono's conduct Iwforo tho Isittlo of 
Kirki. Iio know well that tho Feshwa was trying 
to deceive him—that he was collecting an immense 
force to overwhelm tho small British garrison; that 
he was tampering with the loyalty of the Sepoys; 
that he was even plotting his own assassination—yet 
ho nover swerved from his policy of postponing tho 
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crisis os long as possible, in order to avoid inter¬ 
ference with the plans of the Governor-General; and 
ho lived his usual life in the Residency, almost at the 
mercy of the enemy, until the very morning of the 
outbreak. 

Another characteristic which marks this genera¬ 
tion of Anglo-Indians was tho union of bodily activity 
with intellectual accomplishments. In their long 
journeys from oourt to court, or when accompanying 
troops on the march, they lived an open-air life, and 
were equally at homo in the camp, the hunting-field, 
and the Darbtr. Malcolm, whose superb physiqno 
was tho admiration of the others, is still remembered 
as a mighty Nimrod. He is related to have broken 
up a diplomatic conference on the nows of the near 
neighbourhood of a tiger. From Malcolm’s example 
his young assistant Outram learned how to pacify 
Central India by taming the savage tribe of Bhlla, 
and exterminating the wild beasts. Of Elphinstono 
it is not recorded that he was ever successful in his 
attempts to kill a tiger; but he was devoted to the 
Oriental sport of hawking and the English sport of 
• pig-sticking.' Of all theso men it may bo said thni, 
if their destiny had not made thorn diplomatists and 
administrators, they were capable of winning fame in 
war. Malcolm and Monro were both soldiers by 
profession, though their reputation does not rest upon 
their military exploita. Yet Malcolm probably never 
enjoyed a happier hour than when leading his brigade 
into action at Mehidpur; while Munro’s achievement 
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in subjugating the Southern ManUhfl country, wit!) lens 
than a complete battaliou, earned a warm panegyric 
from Canning in tho House of Common*. Wellington 
said of Elpliinstonc, after he had bclit'ld IiLh behaviour 
under tiro at Assayc and Arg&um, that ho had mis- 
taken his vocation and ought to hnvu lwcn a soldier, 
Metcalfe similarly conciliated the goodwill of the 
nigged veteran I-onl J.ake, who hml at lirst despised 
him as a boy-civilian, by joining thu stonniiig party 
at Dig. 

Tho men of that time enjoyed yet another advan¬ 
tage, which their successors perhaps envy them most 
of all. They did not work under tlio constant high 
pressure which now impairs tho cnorgioN of Indian 
officials. Montlis could then 1 st taken for journeys 
that arc now dono in as many days. Klphinstonu 
spent two months in goiug up country to his first 
appointment at Benares, and something like eleven 
months in wandering across tho peninsuln on his 
devious way from Calcutta to Poona. When once 
settled, nothing could he inuro .different from their 
ordinary placid life than tho modem whirl of 
despatch-boxes and reporta. Interrogatories by 
telegraph, newspaper criticism, question* in Parlia¬ 
ment, visits from holiday tourists, were to them alike 
unknown. And the leisure thus allowed was in 
many eases put to excellent use. Tluifc these men 
wrote easily and well was but a necessary con¬ 
dition of their official duties. The somo may lie said 
of their familiar acquaintance with thu vernacular 
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language*. But when wo consider the paltry stock 
of knowledge they must hava takon out with them m 
boys, their subsequent devotion to learning becomes 
a marvel. The record of Elphinstono's reading during 
the eleven months’ journey referred to above (when 
ho was only twonty-one years of ago) would not dis¬ 
credit Macoulay«. A week after the battlo ofAsHayo 
he wrote to a friend: ‘I am reading all ShakBpere 
critically ... I have bonowod a capital Shakapere 
for reading. It haa not ono note, and I bavo (in 
consequence) nover mot with a difficulty.’ At a later 
poriod he used to travel with two camel-loads of 
books, so packed that he could lay his hand on any 
volume he wished. Elphinstono’s History of India, 
Malcolm’s History of Persia, and Qrant Duff's History 
of the ifurtUhtin, are but a few examples of the many 
contributions made to literature about this timo hy 
Indian officials. 

And, finally, it is pleasant to add that this group 
of public servants not only rose to the highest places 
which India affords, but also won recognition at 
home. Elphinutono was selector! from among the rest 
by tire Court of Directors to be Governor of Bombay 
at tho early ago of 39. After his retirement he 
more than onco refused tho Governor-Generalship, 
which no servant of the Company held between Lord 
Teignmouth and Lord Lawrence. Metcalfe was de¬ 
prived, through tho exigencies of party needs, of the 
rank of Govcruor-Genoral, though be performed the 

1 Boufttupp, t j, jS). 
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duties for twelve months. But ho was twice chosen 
by the Ministers of the Crown to govern a groat 
colony, each time at a crisis of its affairs, and was 
ultimately rewarded with a jieerago. Maloohn re¬ 
ceived, to his own great delight, tho first broad riblxm 
of tho Bath over given to an Anglo*Indiau for civilian 
services, and succeeded Klphinsiono at Domlmy. 
Munro became Governor of Madras, K.C.B., and a 

liaronoV 

Such wero tho foremost of that band of mon, 
trained in tho school of Wellosloy, who each contri¬ 
buted his Blraro to tho work of crushing tho Morilth& 
confederation, and making tho powor of tho British 
supreme throughout India. 


CHAPTER n 

Early Lin. Arrival in India 
>779—>799 




Tiik Honourable Alonntotuart Klphinstonc was bom 
on the 6 th October, 1779- Concerning the place of his 
birth his painstaking biographer has been unable to 
find a record, though there seems no doubt of the 
date. In hia own diary at Haidarilbdd, in the year 
1 Hoi, it is found written: ‘October 6 . They toll me 
tis my birthday. I am now twenty-two.’ He was 
the fourth son of General Lord Elphinstone, eleventh 
boron in tho peerage of Scotland; and his mother 
was a daughter of Lord Rutbven. 

Tho Elphinstones taka their name from a village 
noar Tranent, in East Lothian, where a tower of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century still stands in toler- 
ablo preservation. But at this time'the family resi¬ 
dence was Cumbernauld House, in Dumbartonshire, 
which had come to ilountstuart s grandfather on his 
marriage with tho heiress of the Flemings, Earls of 
Wigton, who was also heiress of tho Keiths, hereditary' 
earls monachal of Scotland. 

Mountatuart waa thus descended from ancestors 
famous in Scottish history. The first baron Elphin- 
stonc fell at Flodden; tho second at Pinkie. Of the 
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too stock it said to have been that Bishop Elphin- 
stone who founded tho Univonnty of Aberdeen and 
introduced the art of printing into Scotland. Another 
branch of the family was raised to the poerage 
under the title of Bahuori.no, which wn» forfeited for 
excess of devotion to tho IIouso of Stuart Mount¬ 
ain art's father hod fought under Wolfo ill OuMllt. 
An uncle, who entered the lmvy, recovered for tho 
family the title of Baron Keith, in the peerage of 
Ireland, for his services in the French war. Another 
uncle; after commanding iui East Indiaman, was for 
thirty-threo yours a Director of tho Company. Of 
Mounlatunrt’s brothers, tho eldest rose to the rank of 
General, anil another (who took the name of Flouting) 
became Governor of Chelsea Hospital. By such 
examples waa tho subject of this memoir encouraged 
to a life of public service. 

HU childhood was pnnaed partly nt C'umla*rnauld 
House, partly nt Edinburgh ('untie, which his father 
then occupied ns Governor. Home mmiiorioa of Cum¬ 
bernauld, witli his motlier and sis tors, are of frequent 
occurrence in his correspondence; but it is only of his 
boyish dayr» at Edinburgh tliat any leoord has been 
preserved. Hero ho used to make friends with the 
French prisoners in the Castle, learning tlicir ravnlu- 
tionory songs, and wearing his hair long in imitation 
of tlicir style. All accounts of this early timo describe 
him os characterised by gaiety and love of fun. 

In his twelfth year ho attended for a short timo the 
High School at Edinburgh, wire re Francis Homer 
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and the late Lord Murray were among his contempo¬ 
raries. In 1793, he was sent to a private school of 
some repute in Kensington. Hera ho remained for 
about two years, until his departure for India. As 
with most boys, his juvenile ambition had been all 
for the army; but he was quite oontent with tho 
writership on tho Bengal establishment which his 
undo tho Director procured for him when ho was only 
fifteen years old. HiB fedings are thus expressed in 
a letter to his mothor, dated Mardi [1795] : 

‘ I nm extremely happy to inform you tliat my uncle 
has got me appointed to Bengal. On Saturday last be 
sent for me homo, and told me that I was to go with this 
fleet, which wills in six weeks. He also desired me to apply 
to writing and ciphering, and to loavc off Greek. ... I am, 
you may ho sure, very happy to be appointed, in spite of all 
the eockndcs in tho world, which are never to be 00mpared 
to Bengal- But the worst of all is that I will not be able 
to return to Scotland for want of time, and no have no 
possibility of seeing you anil my sister*' 

Tho voyngo lasted more than eight months, tho ship 
having boon detained at Rio Janeiro (as Olivo’s ship 
had been fifty years earlier) and again at Madras. 
Among his fellow-passengers were two fricuds of his 
boyhood :—John Adam, a cousin, son of Chief Com¬ 
missioner Adam, destined to be for a few month* 
acting Governor-General; and Robert Houston, who 
became Lieutenant-Governor of the Military College 
at Addiscombe. They landed at Calcutta on the 26th 
February, 1796. Sir John Shora (afterwards Lord 
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Toigmnouth) was then Governor-General; and to 
him, as also to the Commandcr-in-CIrief, Sir Robert 
Abcrcromhy (& younger brother of Sir Ralph), Mnnnt- 
stuart was warmly commended by his undo Keith, 
the admiral. On landing, ho was met by an elder 
brother, James, who had entered the service two years 
previously, but of whom w<* hear little more. The 
two proceeded together to Roiiarca, tho journey by 
water taking two months; though when tho Governor- 
General wont up-country a little later—to moke 
proj>*rations against a threatened invasion by tho 
AfglUinK under Zemin Khdh—ho accomplished tlui 
4-20 miles in six days. 

Benares was then tho frontier-station towards tint 
North-Went, and an important centre of political 
affairs. F.lph histone's chief was Mr. Suimiel Davis, a 
civil servant of repute and a Sanskrit scholar; while 
his brother James was hard by at Ghfixfpur, under the 
more famous scholar Colcbruoko. It was hero that lie 
began Ilia dovotion tu rending, porhajm under the 
stimulus of his lifuiong friend, Edward Klrwdioy, who 
was likewise stationed at Rename hong afterwards, 
in his diary, under the date of Septomlier 24 [1S20] 
he wrote: 

‘Something put me strongly in mind of tlw valley near 
Minapur, and of tho times when I used to sjicim! days in it 
cure there, reeding Virgil, TToraco, ami Tilsilhta.' 

Pension he also l>cgan at Uiis titno, but Grook he did 
not take up again seriously till much later. 
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Qutat and study at Benares were interrupted by 
iui incident that very nearly cut abort Elphinalonc'* 
career. Wazfr Ali, the deposed Naw£b of Oudli, who 
waa living there under tbo surveillance of Mr. Cherry, 
ooncoivod a plot to uuirdor all the English resident* 
at the station. Mr. Cherry and others wore cut down 
on tbo spot; Mr. Davis retreated to tho roof of his 
house, where he gallantly defended hiB wife and 
children, armed only with a spear or pike; Elphin- 
stone and his friond Houston mounted on horseback, 
and rode for their liven. When order was restored the 
next day by tho troopa, El ph ins tone received his flint 
diplomatic commission, to trace tho complicity of 
certain suspected natives of high rank. This incident 
took place in January j 799. The story of it has been 
told by Sir John Davis, Bart., then a child of a few 
years old, who afterwards won distinction in China, 
and survived until 1890 '. 

1 Soo Vlsitr Ali Kkarn or, }*» Mutnm 0/ Awni 1(844', written 
lijr Sir 4 . T, Devi*, end dedlrntod to MounUtuort Elphlnatonn— 
n nomcwlut rum bonk .with SlluKtration*, nnd with tho hwtorir 
«|K*r oa the oowr) n copy of which w»» jmwonted by Sir 4 . DavU 
to Uk> grfciuUutljvr of Uw pn.-ooat writor. 
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CHAPTER III 

First Ah-ointmknt to Pooxa 
iRoi—1803 

Thk Earl of Momington (&ftorwanls Marquis 
Wollcalcy) luul now succeeded Sir John Shore an 
Governor-General. Among tlio many grand project* 
revolving through hie mind wan tho foundation of ft 
college at Calcutta, for tlui lteltcr education of young 
civilian*. Tbb schoino, like others of its author'd, 
failed to gain tho approval of the Court of Directors, 
though it led indirectly to tho establishment of 
Hoiloybniy College, in Ilcrtfimlidiiro. Mi-onwliilo, 
Lord Wellesley, on kin own initiative, opened tho 
ahort-livod College of Fort William in 1H00; nnd 
Klphinstono waa admittod ono of the find. students. 
His stay, howovor, did not lout for many wioks, On 
tho 23rd of January, 1H01, ho received an offer from 
Edmonatonu, Foreign Secretary to tho Guvornor- 
Gcnera), which gave it* colour to tho retd of hi* career. 
Port of Lord Wollosloy’s plan at this tima wn* to train 
young civilians for the diplomatic lino by attaching 
than to the Residents at nativo courts. Slrnchoy waa 
thus nominated to be secretary to Colonel Kirk¬ 
patrick at Poona; and Elphinstono was offered tho 
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past of assistant to Strachoy, with a salary of Rs. boo 
a month. Strange to say, both hesitated about ac¬ 
cepting. Elphinstone ultimately decided to abide by 
the advice of Mr. Davis, which was conveyed in a 
quotation from Shakspcro that ‘ rang in my car for 
the best part of my life — 

1 Whnt pleasure, itr, find vre in life, to loci it 
From Action ftrol advoivturot*—(Cfrmfeb'Mt, Ac* iv. Sc. 4.) 

Thon ensued a journey which, in view of modern 
experience, reads like a romance. Colonel Kirkpatrick 
fell ill, and we do not hear of him again. But the 
two young civilians—one aged about 33 and the 
other only ai—act out for Poona at the head of a 
numerous cavalcade: 

* Wc had eight elephants, eleven camels, four horses, ten 
bullocks of oar own, beside* tuttoes [ponies] aud bollocks 
belonging to our servnnts. We bad twenty sepoy* and from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred servants and coolies/ 

Such wn* the apparatus of Indian travel in the first 
year of the nineteenth century. The route chosen 
ap(tears yet more extraordinary. Poona lie* on the 
other Bide of tho peninsula, west by south from Cal¬ 
cutta. But our travellers proceeded first along the 
eastern coast as far os Madras, then inland to Mysore, 
then* north to Haidar&b&d, and finally west to their 
destination. By this zigzug course, tho distance from 
Calcutta to Poona, of about 950 miles in a straight 
lino, wa* extended to nearly twice that distance. Yet 
more, they loitered on their way at Madras and 
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Bangalore, and for three months at Iiaid&r&bdd; ho 
that a journey, which in now accomplished by railway 
in sixty hours, occupied thorn altogether nearly a 
year. 

Here arc Home incidents in this Wauderjnbr. during 
which Elphiiudone wn.s unconsciously serving Ids 
apprenticeship in Indian diplomacy. 

After leaving the Hritmli district of Midna]>ur, the 
first portion of their journey lay through Orissa, which 
was then under Marfithfl rule. They noticed at once 
a change in the demeanour of the jM*>pln, who ‘wore 
not rude, hut showed ns no resja-ct.' In tlio evening 
they crowded round the euenmpmont, to hoc the 
Knglishmen go through their exercises, which con¬ 
sisted in tlirowing the spear, the sword-exorciso, and 
firing at a mark with pistols. At Purl, demit to tlm 
far-famed Temple of Jngnnnfitli, they met a fakir who 
prophesied the ml veil t of British rule. 

‘ Hit called us to liim and mid. M bi-leu; wlirn will yen 
take fliia country 1 This country needs ymi. Hie Hindus 
hero arc villains, lrnt you arc true nun. When will ytm 
take this country 1” We aimweneil, “ Never." lie said. 
“ Yos: you will certainly tako it" ’ 

Within two years tho prophecy of the fakir was 
fulfilled. 

After passing the Chllka Lake, with the beauty of 
which they wore much taken, they entered tho Nurlh- 
oru Cirears, which hail nominally Icon British territory 
for about forty years. Nevertheless, our travellers 
found themselves leas secure than iu Orissa. Mr. 
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Brown, tho Collector, wrote to them that his province 
was in complete distraction. Refractory zumiiiddra 
were plundering the open country, and burning villages 
wore to bo seen on all Bides. Mr. Brown sent a 
Mu nit hit free-lanco, with thirty or forty men, for their 
protection. Under this foreign escort, they marched 
through a British province in military army. Even 
after they had reached tho long-settled Karnatik, their 
troabloe were not over. Their palanquins were stopped 
one night by an English oftiocr, who took them for 
commercial * interlopers ’; and as they were without 
passports, they had somo difficulty in establishing 
their identity. 

On leaving Madras, Elphinstono laid down in his 
diary some resolutions to be observed during tho 
remainder of tho journey, which—be it remembered— 
lay almost entirely through Native States. 

‘I will not scruple to turn out of my way whenever there 
ia a place dutiHgnidted for it* natural beauty, its buildings, 
or the remurkalilc action* of which it has been the scene, 
even if it should bo fifty miles ont of Urn regular tend. 
I will try to observe the produce of the country—the sorts 
of grain, trees. Ax- I will talk os much aa I can with the 
principal people on the tootles of collecting revenue and 
administering justice, and the effect* of the acts of our 
government on the natives.' 

In pursuance of these resolutions, Elphinstono spent 
a month (without Strachoy) in visiting the historic 
sites of Mysore, only two years after the downfall of 
Tipu. At Seringapatam he was the guest of Colonel 
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Arthur Wellcsloy, then in command of the subsidiary 
force, with whom ho was destined to bo more intimately 
associated afterwards. 

The two friends arrived together at HaidariMd in 
the middlo of Octohur; and there they spent throe 
months, Ixiing introduced to wlmt was then (ns it is 
still) the most magnificent court in India, and living 
initiated into the secret* of Lord Wellesley's foreign 
policy. The Resident was Major Kirkpatrick (not to 
bo confounded with tho Colonel Kirkpatrick alremly 
moutionod), who, tlireo year* previously, on tho ovo 
of tho war with Tipu, had effected the disbandiuont 
of tho French-trained regiments under Raymond, and 
had brouglit tho Nizam within tho subsidiary system. 
The success of this undertaking was partly duo to 
Kirkpatrick's personal influence at tho native court, 
but in larger measure to tho presence of Malcolm, 
who liad hero won his spurs in tho field of diplomacy 
by greatly daring. Kirkpatrick himself wjis not ono 
from whom Elpliinstono could learn much, lie Ik>- 
longod to that class of orientalised Euro]X!ons, who 
wore not uncommon in tho last century; and ho hud 
mnrriod a daughter of tlio Persian priino minister. 
‘ His manners were affected, and his conversation most 
oecontric. He woro moustachios, and dyed his fingers 
with honna; but in other respects resembled an 
Englishman.’ ElpliinBtono has loft a curious account 
of his presentation to tho Nizam. Ho was taken by 
Kirkpatrick through tho Btroota of Haidarfbful in 
great state, with elephants, led horses, infantry, and 
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cavalry. Female sentries were on guard at the doors 
of the inner palace, and more women were drawn up 
before a guard-room in eight. ' Kirkpatrick behaved 
like a native, and with great propriety.’ 

Elphinatono celebrated hia twenty-second birthday 
at Hnidardbdd. In bis diary ho thus records hia re* 
flections on the past year, and enumerates the books 
ho had read. 

' How pleasantly has tho time passed since my last birth¬ 
day! From tlw beginning of October to March I lived a 
studious sort of life, but not the studious sort of life tlmt I 
lived for the year before at Benares in solitude and 
dejweasion. . . . Since March I have been on a very agree¬ 
able journey; the variety of beautiful scenes and the changes 
from one agreeable society to another have left no timo for 
tedium. . • . 

* I have wad since last October a good deal of the history 
relating to the East—a good deal of Timur's Institutes, 
most part of Tie Procetdinyt of the Secret Committee, Onue’a 
Hindustan (a aocond timo), and Strachcy's Karrativs IliMory 
0/ Persia, Sale's Preliminary Discount to tit Korin, Jones’s 
Commentarii, ltevisky on HttjU, some of Gilchrist's Grautmar. 
I translated with Struel»ey a considerable part of an Arabic 
Grammar, and raid Saadi’s GulitUtn to p. 38 in Harrington's 
edition, and a great deal rooro of his Bostdn, Of Hafi*. I 
rend 143 Chics in succession, and about as many more bero 
arid there; many of them I rend many times. I read some 
of the Masnavi of JaUluddin : not much of books not con¬ 
nected with India. I wad a good deal of the Port Royal 
Greek Grammar ; an Odyssey or two; a few chapters of 
Heiodotus; aa much of Hesiod as is in tbo Eton Selscta ; the 
first, seventh, and eighth Idyllt of Theocritus, and his 
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HjtitfudatniuM of It elm ; all of Snjiplio, Tbetignia, (.VII ia- 
Irutin, Iliou, Mom-hu*, uml Musnrua a* aic ill thni collection 
—(they are moot of them scropa); the (Itnryict ; till Pkanlru *; 
all Honuc oiicc over ami innuy part* ropentrdly; and n 
good deal of l'et roniiiM. I looked into iImi lluliati tlnuuumr; 
read tho preface anil seventy or eighty of Tomoi ; one 
lx ink of Marhiuvelli's History ; u iwvrl uml play of liix. 
I also rood till Uoruti'n Essays; 11 lime'* IHultyur on Natural 
1%‘rtiyitm; IVrkrleyV rnaiy mi The Priueijjr* of Human 
KuowMff *; Middleton'* Free Enquiry, liu fad ter from 
home, a- vend lUrarrtatiuiia of Jiim in fail in and Kiiglirh, ihr< 
volunro and a Ititir of Id* Cicero ; u good deid of (knidorcct 
ou The Jtiunur* t Wcrafowfnry; Tract* hy Warburtan ami 
'A Warliurtoniau'; Wnrburtoii cm tlio Sixth Hook, from 
Wartai'w Viryil ; mime oumy* of llcyuc, at tlio end of IImj 
sixth vulumu; J>euin*'* Revolution* of Literature; Jolinnm'x 
Lire* (I hud read them before); BoMireU’o Lift- ofJtdrumn ; 
Veltiiire'a lAmi* AVI', in Kngtiidi; Aitkin's Essay <m the 
I’m of Natural History, In poetry, 1‘anutim » Lout and 
1‘(tradin' Hryaiunl, all Waller ii^ruin and lignin, mi<*t of 
Cowley, Butler, and Denham, l'o]i« amt 1 iryden often; the 
JUttiud and tho Jfttrviud, Dancin'* tlolauie O'nnlrn, Curtir • 
tacu* ; many of MUtou'a Latin jxinux; n gn-ut ileal of 
Fontaine; The HoUrrs and tiro oilier piny* of Schiller; 
mime Idyll* of (leaner; nil Hollerin'* Satires, anil u gi»*l 
moultcr of Ilia Kjdstles, nud Ifilhridutr. ( forgot to iiMintiuii 
a good dwd of Hcuuoo Walpole; defier* m mi Viryruiu ; 
Kamaay'a Revolution of South Carolina; tho preface to 
IttUmdenu*; Joplin'* Furriery; an aUtrnct of St, l'ierro'a 
Studs* do la Nature ; u Life uf Major (Jcnhpill; the Nation ; 
and novel* iiinnmcrahlc.* 

Though based on no system, and revealing but littlo 
of the readers tastes, this long catalogue of titles 
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pieaentfj some points OE intent. It shows what re 
the contents of a miscellaneous Indian library at tho 
beginning of the COntory ■ and it suggest that a eo id- 
JKtiti™ examination may not always be tbfl I teat 
mcana of iiiEtiilliug a love for literature in after life 

It wns not until early in jRca that Klpbmstono 
roacluod Poem*—a place with which hU Own name 
wilt over bo avHJcmtoil in history. Ilem bo found as 
Tbisktent C'uloiud {nftovwfttda Sir Barry) C 3 e«fl^ a m*n 
uf vary riiffriont stamp from Kirk paertek- An oflicer in 
the Madras army, which then supplied mure than ala 
proportionlOo hiisro of politicals; he Iwd von iho 
confidence of Lord Wal leaky by the active pai-L ho 
took in the HUlement of Mysore. It was ft0111 hia 
teaching Unit Eiphiiutona first bund to 1 m a enp- 
poiter £>f the grand eebeinc by which tho Goveiflor- 

Generat was then threatening the independence of cho 

MsTslhS. powers. The eircuiiistauco tlmt tmi to tho 
outbreak of the Second Mart Chi War must 1 )C reserved 
for a fresh chapter. The present inay fitly conclude 
with some iliOh! cut tracts from Elph matone's diary, 
which have no reference to politics. 

When presented to th& Fca-hwa, lie comments upon, 
the mcnmiEEH of his court US compared with f-Taidar- 
filjfid : ‘ nraic of the M ftriUbd chiefa wore even like 
nfttiva gentlemen. h Further experience tfiltght him 
to apprecia te Muii-thA simplicity at a, truer vahi Eition., 

* Haw enmmiuLieati vt r ran dill, and aeniilile Oolounl Clw* 
it! I do UOt give littalitEoaL enough to bceCTOUift intimata 
with hire. , , . Talked with tCatonel Ckn nlamt JSuvti,; he 
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is in loro with him. He rend some passages from the 
fitjtrctivni; the assertion* seemed tv wo «* false «s the 
language vrns beautiful. . . . Homo passage* of Ptopr** llonur 
were mentioned, which I, iu silence, compared with the 
original. I always fool wnnnetl aiul inspired l>y the mention 
of Homer; no other author gave me such pleasure in 
reading;, or left such an impression. ... A dispute iilsrnt 
the «|iin<lUin which is Imri, the idinruuter of the iiurietils or 
modems. I supported thu claims of (Is- former- to nuig- 
tnuiiiMuiM actions against Hcidiuruugli, ami (u ehs|Uriice 
against the Colonel.’ 

Meanwhile the clouds of war wore gathering close 
round Poona, and thu crisis uf the Marti th& confedera¬ 
tion was at hand. 


CHATTER. IV 


Tjie Second JiAniTni Wae 
18oi —t tog 

At Ihia taTn&—whan Tapu lad fallen, and tha 
Nist&m of HaidardMJ and alao the Nawfib of 
OilclLl had meekly aerated the. treaties forced on 
tliam—the ITartUMa ware the only native poorer 
remaining independent »n India- Lord Wellefiley f iji 
purauwjoo &f Ida roeglute policy to m&ko the British 
paramount throughout the pcninsuLa, was dototmioed 
bo imp.we the subsidiary- system upon, the Maiiithfifl 
h-ho. This idea was not welcome to aU Ilia lieu- 
tenanta, not Oven to hiH brother Arthur, fiut the 

Oovornor-GoumiL himself never wavered, fcemggroatly 
influenced by fear lest the French officer* in JiariiUjfi 
sorvim should furnish IooaI support for mi invasion 
by K&polomi, At first, he tried diplomatic prtiniA; 
bnt Ills pioposnla were rojoctad liy both Siisdift Hud the 
Bhnnala UAjA of N^gp^rf&Or did they meet with much 
more acceptance at Poona, Just when it seemed that 
Lord Wellesley would bo compelled to conuncmco hos¬ 
tilities, A fortunate turn of events enabled him to shift 
tha rospuntibil ity for aggroHiiou upon the Haiitfafia. 
The treaty of Hussein , which placed tho Pcshwa in hin 
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power, was the direct cause of the Second Marfctha 
War. 

Tlio reigning Pcshwa—the last of Ilia line- was 
Biiji lido, still young in years, but surrounded from 
childhood by nn atmosphere of treachery, bloodshed, 
nml anarehy. Thu military supremacy had passed to 
tlw rival houses of Sindia and Holkar, who fouglit u 
wines of battles for the pumcMOli of tiro capital and 
Uie person of Chit l’oahwa, whom tiny still nirccted to 
regard as tlieir national chief. When Klpliinatone 
arrived at Poona, in Urn beginning of 180a, Uie in- 
(luoncc of Kind in was in the ascendant. Just a littlo 
earlier, the Pcshwa luul condemned Vitujl Holkar, who 
Itad fallen into his lumtls, to a horrihlo death: ho won 
tiisl to the font of an elephant and thus dragged 
through the street* of the city. To avenge this out¬ 
rage on his brother, Jutwnnt RAo Holkar collected a 
large army, with which ho defeated KiudiaV Krench- 
irained hattalions, and appeared l«cfore Poona. The 
Pcshwa nought the protection of the British, Imt in 
vain; for lie was not yet humbled enough to accept 
the subsidiary system, which alone Close was empow¬ 
ered to offer. In the deciaivo liattlo fought outside 
Poona ou the 45th of October, 1H02, Holkar was again 
victorious. The Pcsliwa fled to tlio Konkan, whither 
he was followed by Colonel Close. Ho was now will¬ 
ing to consent to any conditions, provided lie could 
recover bin throne. On the last day of the year hu 
signed tho treaty of Basscin, whicli aimed a fatal 
blow at Martlthd independence. By one of its terms 
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ills P’jfllvA'n. ri|rreed co have Twi diplomatic rolfttioda 
OXOCpt through tltc Eiiti-sh Ragident. That the Obhc^ 
MsrithS Cbifift should acquiesce in tho degradation of 
the head of their nice, WAS Lnspoasibla i, nor is It likely 
tliab Boil IUo jiimsolf intended to be bound IongQr 
than ho could, help. Uat the Governcr-Gcncral bad 
made all hia preparations for B«ch an emcrgC-ll cy„ 
and welcomed tbo war that followed, Gen oral Arthur 
WoJlcaHy, hie brother- was ordered to advanco north- 
yj-iVnla from Myaorc, and rtStOrO the Posbwa. Tbii he 
did by forced inarches, accomplishing the last ei*ty 
mili.j into Poona wttbin thirty-two hours. HoDtar 
wriircd before biui- and for thft Eiras EWMDhd quiet m 
Ilia dominions. Bub Sindfo and tho Bbonala EdjA of 
Ndgpmr refused to accept tbt new ordar of tilings. And 
moved their allied forocH into the Decann, menacing 
both Poona and Haidu4b£xL 

After Homs months of idfo negotiation, which allowed 
the English to perfect their military plans, war wus 
declared early in August* 1833, Lord Lah^tho Cocn- 
mandtr-ifl-Chiaf, With About rtSpCO men, was entrusted 
with bar tftak of ok polling fi in cl ins disciplined. balta- 
liuna under French MmmMd from Hindustan prapev- 
Anpbhor army of equal strength-divided between Gurt- 
«rfil Arthur WcHoalay and General Stevenson. operated 
Against the combined forces of Sindin ft»d tbs Bhonsla 
in tbe Bsccuu i while u simpler Array was detached 
for the invasion of OnSSft- than part of tho NijgpuT 
State- Brilliant success attended Cadi of tho tlircfl 
duinpaigns. BoforO tho cud of the yOMt both Bifidra 
c 
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and the Bhonsla were compelled to accept hard condi¬ 
tions of peaoo, which stripped them of large tracts of 
territory, and loft them comparatively harmless for 
the future. Holkar forthwith took up arms; and, 
with divided counsels, victory was no longer drained 
to tho English standards, 'rim disastrous retreat of 
Colonel Munson through Control India punmed hy 
Holkar, and Lord Lake’s ropulso Iwforu tlio earthen 
walls of Bhartpur, tarnished our military fame; while 
tho abandonment of tho ltyjput princos and other 
allies to tho tendor mercies of Holkar and his PiiuUrh, 
impairod our reputation for good faith. Ix>nl Wellcsley, 
liowovor, had left India before this final humiliation. 

So much of introduction is noawary in order to 
explain tho part which Elphinstouo played in this 
great drama. His diary is interrupted at this time, 
so that wo have no description of the crisis nt Poona 
from his pen. Hut it is certain that ho wils tlimugh- 
out hy the side of Colonel Close, whan he hastened 
after tho Poshwa through tho potats of the Western 
GliAts. Later letters show that he hud contracted an 
obstinate liver-complaint when at Bomlmyund Hussein 
during the cold season of iKoa-3. However, lie accom¬ 
panied Colonel Close l nick to Poona, when tlio Peakwa 
was formally re-instatod by troops from Hojnlxay on 
the 13th of May, 1803. General Wellesley hod now 
taken the fiold, to watch tho threatening armaments 
of Sindia and the Bhomda. Tho political agent with 
his army was Malcolm, his intimate friend, and the 
most trusted lieutenant of tho Govornor-GonoraL 
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But an Atigusk just before active bMtilitita begajj, 
Malcolm fell il] s to Iizh own exceeding chagrin, nud 
Etpli i o&tono wu deputed to taka hi* ploCO. It was 
impossible that to could at once step into Malcolm's 
position as the confidential tdTUCT Of the general in 
diplomatic mjitcc^U ; ftnd his duties seean to have been 
id-defined- After ibo war wo over, it was decidsd that 
ho should draw the Allowances of a socratary. Eut 
General Wellesleyal wrvyS wrote hia own dispatches r mid 
conducted his UtgOtintioua in pea son. ElpliLnsLonei 1 ) 
Linguistic attainments warn utilised us an interpreter 
La Peialan, liar&tHj *urd 1 Moors 1 —the usual name at 
this time for HilrduidAni—and as the head gf a, pot 
very efficient intelligence department. ILo do® pot 
Ojipcar to hs-vc been baldly worked; and he prab&bly 
enjtwed this brief and brilliant campaign snore tlum 
any other period of bis Lifts, In hll old ngo he often 
talked with pride of having been initiated into warfare 
by the Great Duke. 

Ho joined tbo Camp On the loth of August, afto^, 
just a week after wfit had been doctored. General 
’Wellesley was then besieging the fortress of Ahmad- 
nsgar, ropnlcd to bo imprcgmblD but after' two days' 
bombardment, the garrison capitulated. Elpln UBtone's 
literary predilections are Curiously revealed in the 
letter bo wrote to his friend Strachcy, who remained 
with Close at Poona ; 

r Not3iEng lias been sold but swords. I enquired about 
lrads, end bond c t en Arabic piayCr-hwk which I might 
have got for you if it had sot been restored to Lhe owner, a 
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very famous Dervish, who predicted on the duy of tlio attack 
that our army would fake tho fort in nine gharii [hours].’ 

By the capture of Ahmadnagnr, the Peshwa's domi¬ 
nions wore secured from invasion. General Wollcs- 
ley'B next caro was to protect tho territory of the 
Nizam, and, if powdhlo, to force tho onoiny to light 
About a month wa» consumed in a series of 
marches, the position of tlui enemy from flay to day 
being concealed by a cloud of l’indfixi homo, until at 
last they wero discovered on tho further able of a 
little river, near tiro village of Aaaayo (now in tho 
Niyam’s Dominions). Tho MartitM anny consisted 
of aomo 3 o,ooo irregular cavalry, 10,000 disciplined 
troops, and about 100 guns well served. General 
Wellesley had only about 4^00 men, of whom non 
regiment of cavalry and two of infantry were Huro- 
pcans. But lie did not heaitate to attack immediately, 
without waiting for the oo-operntion of Stevenson, 
who was distant about eight miles, 'rim battle was 
most hotly contested, lioing a succession of cavalry 
and infantry charge* in tho fnco of a lioavy fire. More 
than onoo the issue seemed doubtful, and it hns bcon 
said that under any other commandor Assay0 would 
have been a British defeat. But Wollwtluy conducted 
in person tho several movements of homo, foot, anti 
artillery, and everywhere inspired victory by his pre¬ 
sence. At lost the tfurJltbfo fled in disorder, leaving 
all their guns behind them. But tho victory was 
dearly purchased. One English regiment lost 400 
out of its complement of 500 men; and tho total of 
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tolled and wounded aifitninwd to more than Giiothiid 
vi the entire force. 

Elphinytcnc rode liy the side of Wellesley llarough- 
oiit th* dny, being oftO &F two on the gtafF who wore 
unEouehrd either in tlitiir persons or their laOrseSL Fiiu 
intoHEgent appi'Miuti on of tbo tuetics is flhowu in a 
datiilud dweriptiod of the battle (with a p3anl, whieh 
lino been of use to [ftilitnry JiistQrjflirm. Ono incident 
is worth quotation for its vivid tolling: 

"Ilie line ndvimerd under a very lid cimnmmde. When 
we ROL n»r Miwjgll tike Micifiky fa hew them flhttiL, tli* 
(Joncnil redo ’imrlt fa the tuyuliy, wlionje lie li.-nl #cat for, and 
who were ihhv in tlia rear. He rode full gal lop, UtliL Q>losel 
XhixwelL to take cere of die right of die ibiauirv, mid rods 
Wk at speed. Iis mining hack ea in going, titer* was the 
Did?i av/7i uimtoiiodc {an exquisite Irish jihniso which I 
liavn funnel out), and tlirso Isorsea of eor party were knocked, 
down, The Omni galloped forward to e Line wliijli was 
before ne, Intel we woro getting near it very fnsrt when, it 
lined n gun ■nuL' way: we were Imndy out oF mnalet-rtliut, 
SonietHkly said, * c 8irt lliat 1* the eaem/a lln*." The 
tleheral hilU, “ It itl Hal daueitie, in It is I” (you know 
Itin manner) mid turned.' 

Tho following is a more characteristic Ecitmple of 
Klptuustone's styEo. ft wfikfs writteu ton days after 
tho battle, for so long W&4 tho victorious aunv baited 
on the sprit-: 

'Them was a Roman Emperor [Vjteilius] who said, lie 
liked the omolt of a dead enemy. If lie did, lie woe singular 
in Iris taste, We are barrilily perfumed with Pitch a s:.-.e 11 m 
lie liked, but 1 would rather no ell a I lying enemy. I went 
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ycstenlay evening to tho field of battle. It wo. o dork, cloudy 
evening. I rode by myself, Mid *nw fbtrima xiortU inm go. 
Some of tlie deoil ore witlicml, tboir UlurwidLIl remaining, 
but tlMir facai blackened to Uic colour of co«l; other, still 
avrolkn rnul Wintered. . . . I *»w » bluck dag tearing m 
n fuiinuM war great pirera of tW» from m duel mw, h-duug 
fiercely nml imt regarding me. I thwigbt the Knieip horrible 
and sublime. At bat I Iwgw* to fori n gasl deal «f horror 
—awful, hut not uttplawanl—wlusn l»y way «f adding to the 
sublimity tlio oveuing gun fired, Mid to my wrjiriw I hu.nl 
a lull whistle over my Iwod.’ 

Tho pursuit after Aawiyo wan entnwtod t« Steven¬ 
son’s force, whilo Wellosloy oontlnuod his utrategy of 
marching and countermarching, to prevent tho enemy 
from over-running tho friendly territories of tho Petdiwa 
or tho Nizam. lloro is tho account of a ‘ camp day ’ 
oh describctl by Klphinatono at this timo:—• 

* Qcnond at luilf-pnst four. Tenl-piim nit tie, nml I mV 
nud dre** while they are striking my tent, do to tb» front, 
and to the Quortcrmai4sr-0ei*cmr« tent, and drink u nil' 
of ten. Talk with the kat-rntyor, who culhut there till it 
grow, light. The Micmhly beat, ami tho General emtuw out. 
Wc go to his brcekfast-tnhlo in front of hi* tent and lirenk- 
faat; talk all tho time. It is hitter cold [Nuwmter ifi|. 
and wc hare our great-coot* on. At half after .ix, or curlier 
or later, w* mount wul ride. . . . Tlio (Jciicrul generally 
rides on the dusty flunk, »o noliody .tnya with him. Now 
wc always . . . lxrro coursing a mile or ho out on the flank ; 
and when wc get to our ground from ten to twelve wo all sit, 
if our chairs have como up, or lie on tlio ground. . . . When 
the tent is pitchod, wo move ill, wul the General lie* on the 
carpet, and wc all talk, Ac., till breakfast is ready. Thru we 
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bnftkfilit ol fried lBUtion, Hluth-JMjliOJift eurrinsi, it, Mid. 
froze alffvon to two get to our lenEs, and 1 amnigo toy 
hurkdim ^ULfi«K!IlffOT»]j write my jwmtib, rtflil Furtrttllor^ 

byWHS f i", mill write you [EdratLey] iiltli Arlsoi, VILLI Sdm^T 

tinut 1-n]Rc polities aiid ofbtr privido wlEJi tho General. And 
tSicn aK two w tlirm I -eat a loaf and drink two gliawsi oF 
po rE-and-water. Amt when il grow* datk ... 1 get 
mad walk about headquarters Hne till it jr pitch dark, anti 
[IjCIl LiruU, Pfo to- dinner; and wo nil talk flljOnt tllQ ni»rcb p 
it, iumI tlkty iilimL Uiait' farmer wmw end tine war* and 
ImCian courtly arel politic*, £□. At mjiew-G Ljren.li up; end 
ilia QiLaHormstJer-Goneral end Major of Brifpwle and IfejU 
a ownusitiw, ruii scttlo wlietkcr [T whither] we 1 amrefc nent 
day | nuil thou Tgo to pdai iquiu. All IhiH is nct-unni'.v plca- 
hiu.L. I Lava enjoyed—I matn rebelled—Hjeiely, mid study, 
ILLlil bawsiCHR, mid Uc1,L£<Q F Mill adiewtune, nil according to 
t3i<it eovernl natures-' 

Moanvrhir-0 it seemed ns jf Lake's aeries of Crushing 
viotorizu in Hindustan would lift' 1 ? ended thu WW. 
Sindia wbkj lliudy disposed to sue. for peace; but 
the reuintafieo of the Blioniiln wire not yet broken* and 
moit fighting remained for Elpb iimtone to ’reatnO&s. 
On tho iy-tti of 21 ovum bar, jlut two mentha after 
Ansuya f tho aiomy wan again encountered cm the 
wide plain tluat takes its namo from Ibo little village 
of AygfuiTn, in Bdrfr. The gfflator p«t ware. unilex 
the command of the brother of the TShousla, including 
A picked regiment of Aiah infantry—who socm, in- 
da^ througheut tho HwAtM ¥Wi to have proved 
inoro formidable tb*u the Frencli-tnunod hattaliona ; 
wliita Sindl* contributed, U large body 02 horte. Oil 
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the Bide of tbo English, Wellesley and Stevenson had 
now joined their forces- The Imttle did not liegin 
until late in the afternoon. At first, the Sepoys, who 
had been so staunch at Aasnyo, wore thrown into 
confusion by tbo heavy cannonade, until rallied by 
WollMilcy in person. A European regiment en¬ 
countered tlio Aml<s ; while Wolli'sley lc<l his Mndrnn 
cavalry against tlio Mnnitliii homo, who otl'ered lnit a 
fcohlo resistance. Before sunset tlic enemy were in 
full Might, while the lose on tlio English aide was 
insignificant. * If wo hud had daylight an hour 100*1% 
not a man would lutve wcapod.’ 

Elphiuatono again rode hy the aide of his Goneral, 
nnd took part in tho cavalry charge. 

* Tho l*IU knocked np tlio dust luidcr our luiraos' feel. I 
had no narrow CMca]wu tliis time; awl I fell '|uilc uimssi* 
ocmed, never wincwl, uor eared luiw near tlio shot cornu 
about tbo worst timo. Aixl all the while I was at pains 
to sot! bow tlio pcci|du looked, aisl every grutlriuMi seemed 
at ease ns much n§ if 1*0 wvro ruling n-hunting. . . . Tbo 
dragoons used their swords fur sumo time and tliou draw 
tlvcir pistols. ... I aiw nobcsly uflUTWiurds hut poujlla oil 
foot, wlwro I did not tliiuk it proper to touch, ludcssl, tlicra 
is nothing vwy gidlant iu nttucking routed and ts-rrllhsl 
horse, wbo have not presence of mind eitlicr to run or fight.' 

On hi* visit to the battlo-fiold noxt morning, 
Elphinatono picked up a wounded Hindustani, who 
had, it turned out, been servant to Cherry at Benares, 
and who henceforth continued in Elphinstone's service 
until be left India. 
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The war was now O’.-iir, so far vt opposition in the- 
field woe; concerned. Both Biildia and the BboDHift 
wens willing to accept tho British tWBUL. But the 
otfii tin fifty of the kiUad&T t or com man [hi nig 0! the lull- 
fortrftsu of Ofcwelgm'h aervoi to supply Elplsinak™ 
with oiiu more p Shews of fighting. Cue would have 
thought that ills thrift would liava been fully octupiod 
With tho negotiations for peacc t which were laOw 
lading ccmductod daily with an envoy hem tlul 
BlinnsJa, Nothing, however, WOLiLd satisfy him but 
to be present at the storm, which waa under the 
direction, not of hte own General, but of StcvonselL 
Hu met with hiH usual Iuek in escaping unhurt, though 
lie i*ai nil additional risk by net wearing u nifornij bo 
that ha might liavo hocn taken for *& i'luropoan of 
the eaemy'B.' The following hnfci unique interest, as 
lieing a descri ption of a atom by one who took part- 
in it, who was hotli a philosopher and an historian : 

1 Krcakfutel with Kennedy, nod UiikurS about Hbfix, fie.'mb, 
Huruee, und Aiiuckkki. At nine I lafl hiia and wit to flic 
trcndica. ... I uent up to Qsloncl Kenny, said I heard 
he ivsc to Eku) the stanubsg party, and ihst if he would 
allow me, I would be of hie party- He Inured ami agrccdr 
. , r We sire™ orr nwenlM, stuck petals in *or belts cr 
linodkerchti'k tied round cur middle, and pining ir rear nf 
ibo Iwitteries punched on to the bnAoh. . - . Then followed 
the Ninety-fourth Hoginmnt- Our advensc was silent, dc- 
libeTubj, wul ever Mhunn. Everybody expected the place to 
lie well difnidii . r ■ Onr ounon fired over cut beads. 
Wj pt to the breach, where w Imltod und let tie forinrn 
Jiepe, a sergeimt'j party, tun cjn Their ire follewed, ran 
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D-lfJUff, and AnP lied ftp |b( E6K>nd ljretth 011(1 ImetfWd. , . . 
fiflOLl S-flfT Kill! liKMpB pellrtd in, l» thfll tlu-re W0ft tin 

(l isittii.^'iirFJiLllSI forlorn llflfW PT III I J'S3i JSI/O;. . . r fiilull Hlf tile 

oumnj in* tfOffll wei'c pnt tu the lwyom-tj but nwiitofthen 

r*n Hifr lo lllf 1 'iglbt, iLllil down ft u«niW vatllnj- iiliieli led Ifl It 
ptbt. Jfflni tliey met Cadniwl! Gindin*™ oumim: m witlt Mf 
tEics flcYeutjwiiglrtJi; tlhfl Wim-ty-fiiurtlt 1*™^ lodiiml. f rio£ 
fivm *l*i*t, ami a IcitlIJli rfuii^Eite* tm* iJiuni. Alb-r tliix 
we ciidwiwntiDJ. Lu fiiudi or, wheai, to our pmtiniiiibiiiLfiiti mt 
(UnoeWttt'L that mi hod only K»!iieMl ft N?L ,riJ ”l J ' liLll, noJ that 
I In fort lay Iwbiinl a drop ™lley. 3wyi«nl wlileli aptwftr.il a 
4(nUa lvnH and ntw^( p*t«, Tim tmopa olid «1w 

officers ujnSifafcatfcd to form llicm. , . r Hut f^>lrnu'L Kniuy, 
uliriral ftloaio, tad run mu to tin wl»™ lit wiL-t JKiVF 

]MEWVi:i!. T'JlhI milTOll-'lLiifl fiiLULd tllft rOftll nliivtfn mid cmink'd 
idlin' Iubj, „ . . ttoywid tta ili*t ™IL WluH It IlirfftW Hifiliy 
twl, orerlo|*ped 1^ a Htcep rock, and maoMwr wait uut gain. 
. . . While the liutvjiemiH vnem obumlBiriiiff ovwr, tin n-ui-my 
kept tip a dr*, (nun their wiirk*. Tit tliu nnaritiiaL' mur 
|iHi|ik |Miurwt lit at tlw iirmldl, and nivrtMi llie ImIL iip[Mmiii' 
In tlw onupiy. They fiml mi tho enemy, and (he vnltuy wiw 
tilled with Hieh ft roiw of mamtaliy ft* ian hardly bo n»i- 
cetved. At Iftflt our men Hot aver, mid opoM tlw (in* |^re. 
Hpalin|Lf lad Join ■wore got up tlw lsill, and upplu-d Lu tin 1 
Bticoiid -ffftlL Tin enemy fled from Ltair-wnrltH; wo nmhud 
eiTtr ljlu wnll, ami tlw furl was nom. . -. .Ednwori uml I 
I'tukftvooTwl t* fcillmet a imrty Ee funOi for Ui9 pntft wheta 
d pmeMil WeUosJoy'H dE^uptini was, TIiIn mfuiy j llw- ofTwcm 
twra nil pliligitig r oiul eviiy lrfttL yrni hpukc to joUieii you, 
futdl a prismea' was hdon who kiww tlw wtiy, Hut Iil-to 
I wgaii tlw didlmlty, livery *(*p Lhfi™ wun mmud.lti ng to 
l™d away your people; tho ewomy, pltiuitfT-, wnteLV or smno 
stjaiL^e vglit stopped us on gvery Hide. Wo pidfdl up now 
portiesi aud jrashml ftm till tba Atfindli^'j hoo»e h tapped 
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cTtti oursclve*. All sround u* lay dead and dying, and on 
one side wan an officer calling out for volunteer* to lung the 
killadir. I mved him by the argument that lie knew where 
the treasure was. . . . 

* When wo went on to the breach, I thought I waa going 
to a great danger; bnt my mind waa »o inado up to it tliat 
I did not can for anything. Tlie party going to tho storm 
jmt mo in iniud of tlie eighth and ninth verse* of tlie tliird 
lxHik of Humor's Iliiul]: 

«t V if tax mi jWrta rrtlorrn 
Ir Or/tf ft^aSnn iXt(fptr AM+Xaurtp. 

Aud after mw geta over tbo lircach, uue M too bony olid 
animated to think of anytliing but liow to get on. So much 
for GAwalgarh.* 

Gdwalgarh was taken on the 15th of Deco tuber. 
On the following day Malcolm arrived in camp, in 
tirao to take part in the final arrangements for peace- 
Tho actual treaty wan dictated by Elphinstone to the 
Persian writer* that very night, and was signer! on 
the evening of tho next day by the agent of the 
Bhonsla. Tlie peace with Sindia, known in history 
as the Treaty of Suiji Anjangdon, was not finally 
settled until thirteen days lator, tho 30th of December, 
1803. 

Thus ended the most stirring chapter in Elphin- 
stone's life. Within tho space of little more tlian four 
months ho had boon present at two pitched battles 
and two regular sieges, as tho confidential secretary 
of one who not only became tho foremost captain of 
his time, but who had also thus early manifested 
his talents for statesmanship. As before mentioned, 
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Artlim WaltadfiF g»vo Elphinstoiio tLv tustimodiftl. 
that Ita lirul misUikon tux ami ought to 

| )(lvfl b™n n, HoUliia-r Wliit w(lh (if iinpqrtmao 

to E3pLiu*to»e nt Utft tiTtJLv La pbtoimjd 1'ur liim thd 
Appvintmoilt of lfc!BiiU-n* fit Uia court of ttifl lihamlfr ? 
niul I ms l>iUN wrotu of Lilli ill tm pHiaial VUw tn 
hi* 1 iKttluT, til li fiirvt-flimvUuiulht! 

■ ir E iMi] till' ixM'iisiriH mf mcnlhniiiiit Mr, Kl^iliiuxtaws, it i* 

lm[ jllHtiL'C Chi ikit lOlltleniHIL til infiiL'IB JT=HIT KXcH'llcliey 
tlint i Inn refMli™! tta uoniidiuiec fnfli Liui xitiwi 

lia Iulm IwrtL iL'iili uni- Hu IH w-11 vnwal in Ilia liiiij(ii*ifu', 
linn Hi*[>uripmsQ nml hJttnrMuL 1 hJ Hi* Mirftli* jMiwam and 
Uicir rolnlirti* with oAeIl qUiet and ir\iii elm HritMi CLim-it' 

ir^nL jumI LL-. nililSH- J!□ Lila Ih'cII ]HftfttWlt III nil tlu! avIi'iiHH 

wliicti hiLTO ln cn fiinylttin (Lih ipurtLi' daring thu ntfar, aaul 
at all tli* siqp* Ha i» lusjuaintitd wieli nvtxy truiuuetimi 
Hull Ill'll tjilain jdiWtr, And witll lUJf *uEitLu.ifli[* LI ..It 

KJidifMtfu. I tLcrufutfu taku tlw: HlnjiLy of net.Hulintf hint 

tu J'DUT l^SSS-UaPCJ'.' 


CHAPTER V 

NAortm, and Sthdia's Cami* 

1804—1808. 

TllR recommendation of General Wellesley von 
for Elpkinatono, at the early ago of twenty-four, om: 
of tho prise* of Indian service—the Residency of 
NAgpur. with a salary of Rs. 3000 a month. 
Nominally, he was sent as secretary to Mr. Josioli 
Wobbe, a veteran diplomatist on tho civil establish¬ 
ment at Madras. But Wobbe, as was anticipated, 
never took up his appointment, and died within a 
year at tho court of Sindia. It is again curious to 
learn that tho young man was not elated by bis rapid 
advancement. His rough life in tho camp had not 
unnaturally inspired him with a desire to revisit his 
friends at Calcutta and to enjoy tho company of 
ladies. In an epigram worthy of Sir Henry Wotton. 
he wrote: ‘Conceive what society there will bo whore 
people speak what they don’t think in Moore. . But, 
in truth, ho was now entering upon the second stage 
of his apprenticeship, which qualified him for the 
performance of his liras ter-work at Poona. 

Elphinstone was certainly under no illusion with 
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regard to tho arduous nature of his now duties. 
Unlike Malcolm, who was ever aaDguino of tho 
future and prone to trust in nativo promises, his 
temperament tended to he pessimistic, ns regards lx»th 
his own abilities and tho course of politics. None 
know 1 toiler tho hollowness of tho peace tliat luul 
concluded tlio Second Marilthd War. Wliilo always 
1UV’1 »ixh 1 for a fresh outbreak, he considered it wisest 
to postpono the ovil day ns long ft* possible. Con¬ 
cerning tho result, if matters should Ijo brought to 
the arbitrament of arms, ho never entertained the 
slightest apprehension; hut what ho seems to have 
dreaded, even in these early days, was a too rapid 
extension of British conquest. 

His chief difficulty at tho moment was about ‘ in¬ 
telligence,’ in other words, espionage, tho importance 
of which luul boon impressed upon him by Ormond 
Wellesley. 

‘I do not gut ou well about intelligence. It ap|Nmnt 

to nw indiKpeuMldo to tr>' er, ' r y w *y h'* 1 •*. IsscaBse 

thi* man’s [tlio lttji's] character makes it pnilmble bo will 
oo)>iro to involve us in another war. If ww know of his 
macfaiiiatiuiM, I believe it jmssiblo to defent tlicm without 
foroo. If we do not, we mart have a contort which will end 
in his ruin. Yet I do not like tlio ways ill which intelligence 
is obtained. I hate anything tliat is secret and indirect, 
and abhor to do whst I should be unwilling to uvow. If the 
lUji discovered tliat I was cmiuiriog into tlio situation of 
his armies and the intrigues of his court, what should I ssy 1 
I should avow it, and tell him that 1m bwl ouco brought 
down a dangerous war on us in tho middle of a profound 
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thnt afterwards wa a]ic u Id waht prude iu:e n.ud Attention 
to UlO Wf-lJsi* of aur cfitilLtry if WC ncgltetad to w^tcl; him. 

And again, 5 ji words that 6Ctin to ra-edra another 
lnaaon learnt from 0 Oil oral Wellesley: 

1 1 buuj-t jmujr to- be alwojfi and alrt&lnkjly open. 

If J ttf OUmiiag blUUSageinetit, I net mibilmry to my own 
character niul Llint pf my nation, end perhaps roil after all. 
My diplomatic motto ought t® Iks— 

Jjyyi'vr "fSp yd: «fiV=r Ayah V.l'J-nn riljrtr, 
w O* tripe* A r -“lifs M fp*mV, ik>.> Ji fiafn , 1 

Elphiostonr remained altogether four yearn at 
Nfigpur-—from January, r 804, to Apri L, illof?—broken 
by a trip to Calcuctio Tibia wys an am: ions period 
in Indian affairs, though none of the troubles directly 
affected Jfigpur, It fella within four Govemor- 
Gflttwalallipa— the lust year a-f Lord Wellesley i the 
twd tori of mijilUia of Lord Corn.wall! a h e < :craid Serin ; 
the inglorious role of Sir George Barlow | and the 
Arrival of Lord Minto. In Indian history ill i » period 
ifl naneuibcnsd for ilia rc verbal of Lord Wolloelay's 
policy of making the British supremo throughout the 
peninsula by meanH of exclusive alliance with the 
native powers. The tide bad turned even before 
Lord WclloElcy left tho country. Indeed, tbc crasefri- 
sion of the Second hTarSthft War, despite its brilliant 
aucnnaacft in the field, marked the beginning of the 
ebb. Neither Stadia nor lac ltlionsiu, though 
acknowledging thcmaelvea beaten, would afiCept a 
bubtidiary fOree> which, with the example of the 
BimnM and the Pcskwft beforfl theta eyes, tluey re* 
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gardfrd 113 n sign of the low of inJdJJWltluBlB- Tlio 
third great Miiriith* Chief, Ho tear, nmr tried the. 
ctuincoH at tin* Ewokd i. Mid though (lefi'nUid in the 
eitd, he TTHina^d to inflict upon tbe Eagltuli two 
diHiwtcm from which their military repilation ill 
IndEn tong mlUhred — Hio iguoniainna tv.tovat or 
Miawfm mul Lake'* ftiihi» t» take Hhartpur. More 
lUTgiumt of fuLtiro »i inchinr than Hietio MDtilpEn of 
war wrtu Uib |k>nuti oElhred to Ilnlknr. Not only was 
](0 permitted to retain nil hi* fastrUmy* hut tlio wiwcnt 
liniuwH. uf Ki jputdmh who had lent RHnif*tfthu to tJio 
ISrigHflH. wore nhandonod to bin mercy, Kindi a imtu- 
roJly fretted at th* favenrBldo tonnw wlllflh hix, rival 
hail ruffldved, until ho too wan apptnard hy the rreiLn'a- 
tion of ftome ef his lost pctfuwauont tmnlly. llritinii. 
prL'Ptl^ji! nu fared yet aLiotlscr Idiiw lii thu ciLLitiuy el 
Mndrtu aepoyH at VeUorOj wliiclk wa^ o»mii|HuiuHl 
hy ]dohi fin' a oilrtllftr outhmik ut 1 Inirhudil ifc 1. 

TImMo OVOntH could not kit torn! to weaken Klphin- 
Htorus 3 K iailuenw nt N(gpur t and to ilejiLTHH hi* Own 
aptrita In ]m lattnra at thin period we hear eCCO- 
fiionally ef pcfttkaE trOulih*,. mtch an thu (I LHincli na¬ 
tion of thu Ih'ijfL to give uli pnitinna of the territory 
anrrendcred hy trmty, or hi* repeated objection n tei- a 
subaidi&ry force. On more then OllC oocaalori KJpllin* 
Stone hod to threaten ft renewal nr tiostditian before 
lie could fruntrato the dc-iiyua of the war party at 
NSgpur. Hat his d tplainacy at the inoat critical 
period W 03 bo successful os to Win nigh OKOOmhiitis 
from Lord Wallwley. 
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Here is or episode that strikingly illustrates Un¬ 
kind of men with whom he had to deal. 

# 

'I rccominouded to Jnwnut IMmchnndra [the iu in inter] that 
some freebooters who had laid waste, plundered, slaughtered, 
and destroyed should be punished. HU answer is a mirror 
of slavish ideas and Hiixlnstini manners. It was that *' he 
knew the English put fieoplc to deaUi for such offeitcc*, hut 
liis Higlmem shudders at thn linine of an execution," Once 
when he ltad rvtamed from a certain place a servant whom 
duty it wns to wnsh the lti'ija* hands did it with scolding 
water. Everyone was for putting him and the jamatUlr hr 
was under to death, but the 1 (/Sjs forgave them loth. Another 
time wlwn he came to want water, he found that, through 
the neglect of his servant, his lota [pot] was filled with glu. 
The servant was sent for: all called out to have him executed 
immediately, and l'andurang, Bakhahfs brother, was going to 
kill him on the spot; hut the lhijA said, “ Let him go: it is 
eaay to kill a man, hut not so to make another.” * 

We now begin to boar a good deal about the 
Pindiirm, whoso ravages were allowed, through the 
Hupinoncaa of the British Government, to be the scourge 
of tiro Doccan for- ten yeara longer. These froebootera, 
who had thuir homo in Central India under tho pro¬ 
tection of Siudia and Holkar, inherited the customs 
and traditions of the early Maiithds under Sivajf. 
Mounted on hardy poniea, they used to sweep through 
the Deccan from sc* to sea in largo bands, harrying 
the defenceless husbandmen at the spears point, and 
carrying back stores of booty to their distant camps. 
To this day many villages in the Uadithit country 
1> 
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rocA.ll the memory of the PindfHs l>y their walk or 
hedges of priokly pew. Their audacity was so great 
Uiat they raid no regard to the annioa of the native 
powers, ami were scarcely to lw detent by the 
presence of a British detachment. Their mpidity of 
muvement was extraordinary. 

1 Walker k) nil's Ihem U> have marched six ilnysiiiiil nigliH 
wiUwut any regular bait l<> surprise Aiuranti (then n great 
native capital, nuw fsntuus ns a mort for mw coillMl |. T cl 
Kud. was their M»°d ainl bottom, that the v. ry day they 
werv lie at <ilT from Amniflti, a party «.f tlwra wImi attacked it 
arrived st Momur, sixty mile* from tlint town; mid in eight 
da« ftnm the timo tlicy left the hills till Uteir return they 
pirn,derail the whole loft l»«k of tl*c. Wfcfflm. down ns far 
as Clunido, wilding parties «s far cast as Kill, which is fiflwn 
miles K. R. K. of tin* place [Nigpor].' 

Twice they came close to Nrtgpur, where the Tuyfi 
Ir&il no force avnilahlo to nwist them. ‘ Neither Jack 
Straw at London Stone, nor Holknr at IVxroa, over 
caused aucli an alarm. 1 It >* diamcbuist ic of Klphin- 
stono that hia only foar was lest ho should lose his 
valued looks, wliicli wero destined afterwarls to Iks 
burnt at Poona. On another occasion, when he was 
on tho march with only twonty-llvo samrlra (native 
troopers), Klphinstono himself bad a narrow escape. 
A party of about 5000 Pinddrls swept a great part of 
tho road ho hod just traversed, and carried off a tent 
and some camols that wero coming on in tho rear. 
Tho servants captured at tho time wero all released 
in tho end. 


JvJCPUJV ANfi XINDIA-5 CAMP fjr 

'Tiiey dragriVed tbi ljghavidLn- af tfir PiudUrfii AH liy lit 

means to fierce Dutl train! as it ia wid tu ta, 'flwy nrithrr 
vnmnclod our iiciFt Anybody Thriy etif| uiL-ed fldiene I was ; 
some thrmtfMwd me-, while others Faid tlt^ WOT wilsic£ to 
swrve UK if W« CtUlid In.' prevailed oil lu eiiEnl-IUtl E^cru 1 

J5ut, Ofl tho whole, 3^1plnnR£onc h n life at Nagpur wnt 
oiu? of tnn^uil%, hull even of loneliness* which bo 
alleviated by ont-of-do or amusement? as well as by 
study. TrV(j now first hour of his taking up the native 
uports af hawking wnl MQHH.tn.jf: hog-bnnising seems 
to have followed Inter, at Poona, 3iu one letter ho 
claims to Lave 1 flushed and dropped this first five 
brace of snipe Over kilied F jicav Mfigpitr, on the 
morning of the Findfirf scare- In another letter he 
gives a long afcCnult of an Unsuccessful tiger-liuot, in 
company with Jenkins-, which ia me-morablo in tlif 
Finn ala of Indian frfa'fetr for the fact that* when their 
elephants became nnmanflgoabla through fcsir, they 
( called for camela/ He built for himself .a hnngalow 
dome few mitts In the cgmitiy, which ho culled 
Falconer's Fall \ led this; was intended mom for (|Utot 
reading than for s-puri- 

Tho Persian potb firat engaged hb attantLow, form¬ 
ing n congenial subject of comspondencc with hie 
old friend Jenkins, now Resident with SlindLa. After 
iv while, however, he laid them aside, on account of 
his belief of their jMsmicimis tflheta on the mind. 
"You know I alwaj'a maintained that they were the 
source of bluQ devil?. 1 One criticism of hie- is of 
Interest at the present clay. 1 Khayyfan ia a singular 
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writer. His epigrams are far aiiovc any of those Uiat 
I have read in Greek or Latin (which, hy tha way. 
arts about a dosen). They Arc Iwld anti very often 
profound thoughts in forcible language.' Ho now took 
up Greek in earnest, which he hiul almost dropi**! 
since the Honnres days. After going through the Iliml. 
he read most of the plays of Sophocles, occasionally 
diverging to Theocritus and Tyrtaous. This was pro- 
liminary to a course of Greek history, beginning with 
Thucydides (fov whom lio expresses tint highest ad¬ 
miration}, and continued tlirougli Xenophon and several 
Specdic* of Demostlicues. Ho was fortunate in find¬ 
ing companions among his visitors, notably Jenkins 
and Close, to encourage him in those Bcvero studies, 
which were relieved, nl>out this time, hy thu oirival 
of a box of books from England, which included Thr 
J A n t (tf the h<xt Mindrd. He devoured it with de¬ 
light and frequently rjuotos from it in his mriwei|imnt 
letters. 

In January, i #07, he started for (lalcuttu. on a year's 
leave of nlmencc- He took tlus din'd route across 
the forest-dad and almost unexplored hill-country of 
Chutia NUgpur; and was careful to proviilo himaolf. 
not only with an escort, hut also villi a plentiful 
supply of books. It was proliably on tliis occasion 
that he formod a collection of the dialucts spoken 
hy the hill-tribes, at tlio suggestion of Sir Jatnos 
Mackintosh; hut this anticipation of the labours of 
the missioniiry Hislop has unhappily not l»een pre¬ 
served. His new interest in field-sports led him to 
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make enquiries alRfi alxint Liia wilt] I leasts, which ,-Ht-i Zl 
abound in tlL&sa j u c^leii. 

1 From tilts gin:*? [liuflil-iilftnj I Iciiinfcd Lrmt (.be villugEns in 
tills forest f nrjir Phtarj$lipi!.J nrc gTCiitly (tinln?A«il liy the 
wild 1 ki:T»Iuu» this w&bifuy their fit!life. They Mine in herds 
ul‘ llvo I i;i::U i:ij 1 ■ r: l■ -, iliilI ITivn nr il iIowjli ill'i: sliOt the rust 
iirt' moL inti m id ill ud, They mu Tory iinril U> kill : no stjow 
Ii;i miy c-IFuct tin ilmHL: cvm funr 4ir five fcliGtn Jt'ciri il 
nv.itchl«Vj wlitcJi wuniil radLy kill n tiger, c fieri fail wiitEi 

.. They are fur lnrger Elmti core man fni^focr. 

'I'Ihitq ia m3 iiEcaimi rf n tiiEinlor kiuil called the ynKT |_l ^ifeon J; 
■nm: liixhi.hliiiti botWwii Lb ■■■ ■ lI the Wlfahi i ■. tliu length ut‘ 
iu Imo-fs.' 

Again, In tins Gond cMofshiji of UIiIkjU Udaipur: 

4 1 miked wl tb the frond about killing; tigei *. Tlu-.y do it 

wibll ftTTDWK jSI : L-ILL'll WiE.lL II luW ['! I j" Cllllcd ."IH'i ILrilt W'LLoIl 

is fmlfru.nl in tlic arrow. A1 iger dies of l?ie round iil a low 
liuura. They rould u» the tauac poison in »L1 ll»&ir ware, 
we« it not for ilic oxiewiu- As it is, eudi mwi low one imil 
imloiu twi>. A giml nPelifif fiEEi? rnJIluit bit fiLi-t liu l" LI iTl at 
Lift/ paces,' 

At Calcutta, fflphinftoae had the advantage. of 
making the jjoruona! nCi; [Uftln bailee of the new Governor- 
Genoralj Lord Minto, who revived him cordially, 
though some traces arc apparent of a traditionally feud 
between the two Lowland fifilDksi. Elph LUHtona h E 
name for him in lettois is" Gibby EUiot,’ or ‘ the Laird 
nf Stohbs" s while his former honoured chief. Lord 
Wellesley, ia opprohriously styled ' Old V i lialny. 7 0 f 
his stay at Calcutta nothing is Handed, hey and Iils 
enjoyment of the society of" English ladies, whom he 
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had Bdutely wan for sax ycare. 1 Mi IdtB of woaiwil, 
{Ui<i lugUllgi. and pli dandering tlmt I wua in 1'®™ L 

EU return joamcy, 1 afloi tfao road* wow opw* in 

tVmnpW/ wn acfionipliriiod in & louwlnlanut way lay 
SLU io MstSSI,] Lpatjlll L, OOd tlllHlflO aitl J laitlarfil All MlrS 

mikltprr. At tlm ]n<(n:f pit**, ho wirt innj'iilflaKlIy 
uitartoinotl liy HawAI* Khfci, tlm ili'imLy "f 

tlio ftiwniLi noil it in wy to mjo tlmt ttlphiiinhinr 
alwayn fdt maro at mwo «> tf™ Company of Miilmm. 
wtulaiUt tJum oF li iiadsiH- fa' Apl'i), ifk^, nlnauL a 
month after lain rafcum ta N^put, lift Mowivrtil ontor» 
to I'cliiivx; Murctir, ill*! nucnl>«HOf nf Jenkinsi at E,1 jO 
court of fsbuUv who ihtiil faUun iUj and at lh) mtrn 
tune we kij-fiit hear of b vil^iuj iknifO Eo 1 m iflltruntwl 
with a snisHLOii to AfgMn i*trtn. 

Icl tlift midsllfi of tlm hut WCfttlwsr, llO wt oil' Ho* 
JflLfdpur nri<l Sj^iir, to Pteoh HLfidsft « faiupn 

Ha tluin Hjt'Jioriht-vi Iris march:— 

'At uitflii or aiine I ri*o pi»I lnMtkliinL tlmiL writ" my 

jonroRJ, imphv shout Elm ttnmlry. tw* .. vlriitn 

fram RiniSia’s and Ilia IAisuihIil'm iftYitOrt [milJ™]. f ik'u 

read PalylJM *ml flurbcrt* Twlto till tiw Uipdo, do*f 
y\t- put, di a dnrti pnir af JhmJiv **h |hmiI*1p<*«*, and rnrelf- 

dlofch_in nlumt L-wo-iinil-ii'Eiulf minik* i dhio iU tiinpv At 

Amr retire to o tree, In™ fmr intti* [uiourtmrtd iiinlfl] just 
up hum! (ay diAir, At Ihu «t olf t #■ an bn fllopll-ht 
[ta aee tlie ctmutiy) till 'lurk; Elutn awMt mid rirto tilt 
aicvGfi, "iin, in. 1 five ocJmjlr, seterdirfi ilm the inarch ouminln uf 
Lmitvt, sixteen. ol- Ivranly^two mllto, Bcuand^ till urns i ilwis 
Bop \y]ii Iq Lke tents are pitching, and po tal*(L . . . I kvr 
a eaiiiel-twHi and p lailf af boo^3, packed, wills (ioe:li eit^psLiilti 
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Art as to be loth perfectly secure ami perfectly awne- 
nt-ablo.’ 

After crossing the NarbadA, Elphinstone was much 
struck by the change. 

•The country, the people, the language, everything quite 
different from those of the Deccan side. . . . This is quite 
HiiriustAii. ZantmJdrt [laixl-ovrnurs] come to visit us. »nd 
threaten to fire on our Marithit lionw if thoy cuter their 
villages.’ 

Ho wan still more impressed by tlio signs everywhere 
visible of the ravages of Sindia’s troop*. Though the 
country wuu fertile, villages wore lying waste, and 
even towns were half in ruins. This was not the 
result of anarchy or of war, hut only of Sindian 
method of revenue-collection. Like a true Marithit, 
he was moving about his dominions with a large 
Army of irregulars, levying tribute in kind at the 
spear's point. 

At last Elphinstono reached Sindia’s camp—he 
sooins to have resided at no permanent capital, for 
Gwalior had been but lately coded to him—somewhere 
on the borders of Rdjputdna; and he wrote of it the 
following vivid description to his sister 

‘Conceive a king and his court, with all their servants 
and retinue, a very small army of regular infantry and 
irregular cavalry, and a collection of dwplccejiers and every 
other description of people that is found to a town, tho whole 
amounting to 150,000 men, crowded into a camp in which all 
pitch in confusion, in all kinds and rises of tents; add one 
great street with shops of all kinds iu tents on each aide of 
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ii tpA in the miUlc ef tin wluir, mid u™< end**** 
Hhf cum* imIIh eOlitMnbv « G™* iiuihIkt of tn.U fin- t in 
(ji,'CHm*iiHxtninii of Sindh hih3 Md Miff *™ 1 li " H W 1 ™ 

viiii m„W*.mHiii. of II Mu nit hi omr i» ii in *■ 

| lnT ,. rf Hit ciMLfmHl n tiling Now figiw Hi- «m» 

wltlt thrif lent* him) l^gKUR® Lin »4i>|i|iiid|th, 

Lullirf&m unit |unnif», *11 Mi it'll H|« l'^" 1 h' T Mill Ntmm'll ll« 
nvw ill* HHiHtrj-f &w iifli'un nilli'i* hi I't^Ii mhII tumor ihitai 
in bnfldtl.; ««1 Jf»m h*vr n uni inti of Hh! wnwi *ri*iv 
tilunJliujf. Tlwi «HI liinniiMI nf 1 III" umUfiitilliUl in ptlVilipH I»Il 

I Iwt Ilf tbo BU|I nr lino Df lnwdi. Wwh I *n ivri, 6 tfu«D 
mnl itlS Ihh Miiiiitlt-m were emilLiml [ittonwl by n U*iy nl' 
tmpiM, wln f Jiml mutElilferi fur r*y 'Hhi MiuLnlv.^ wr* fcfpt 
vftllmitt tftl ing; hut tint priiier, wlm oi ull'.^d in ‘b> m be 
nlvuril, WUI YLfy little uffiKtal by (In Hutu nr nfrdrK iuk! 
K |MLt hilt diLL-q very cemftrtaliljF in l^'inH mnlii with lux 
rrti'eUfLtffll, h L . Ill Ihiu way Hiiuthl nfOUtlrLW cinirf nil Urn 
n-ntreor 11 iiJuitAu, leiying lain own IW-iiiip, M'd |iiii]iilHW 

lllH vmikL-V UH^llmUrS nrLl Ii 110 ¥4vH«ly <-JCCO|it iJutt Ih: **"■“ 
tibLbilMlin tlnrinji 111* rainy aramm, nUMiiinim !'«* * M if 
lK^iojf*, li i"l Miiuofiim'i* u iMttle tn 

Of tlLo iilinoo liiuiHfJr, HliriiiffHtoiic furiinxl n Ihit 
HiifavoUlftiMii opinion, thoujjli utrunj'ty pnjuiliDcil 
hun hatftnHti of hist ilUtflifttliuiiit "I Ji'iikillM. 
Hu thoatflt him wm uk wtlLt-r Usfl.n vicious Hti« 
conduct dqtcmlw on tlw ctwrflcUsr of Ll* Minister. unit 
not on bis own/ After ltits fiFHt ntfttc inViriisw, lie 
tints dMoriftoa liin iwraoiutl ftppuUi'MiB 0 1 

■ Riidia » o lUHJt of thirty^* [tiuw jfntni nMcr Umi 
K lphiitfUm* luitwlfj; lie Iwki abort twaity-UltCD- Ete 
nut EaLL, 1 in t Hiotit wul woU-preporthinnil, Ha h^ ntSlmf u 

lively uticl flEi'wiiiHlo. faw, tkac^i bis fcntuLMS urt (uw h uml 
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his countenance tomelbuig of dw Malay. If he were not n 
prince, he would (trike one os a Kiuntt young Marathil. Ho 
liad on s very rich necklace (pearl* soil emerald*) > there 
were a great many fctring* twitted up together, and put on 
like a neckcloth. He had ulao valuable p«urk in Ms «»•' 

On one occasion Sindia took him for a tiger-hunt, 
into which Malcolm would havo entered with moru 
mt than Elphinstone, who was content to be a spec¬ 
tator of the prince's skill with the gun. Ho expresses 
himself, however, as much delighted with the sport; 
and ho observes that the manner* of the hunting party 
were free and agrccablo. * People talked directly to 
Sindia, and conversation went on well. Of nervous 
politics wo hear nothing. The position of a Resident 
was then very different from what it is now. Not 
only was ho unconcerned with the internal adminis¬ 
tration, however anarchical; he was not even called 
upon to say a word about foreign affairs, unless British 
interests came directly in question. Sindia liad just 
scut an army into the Rfjput State of Jaipur, wbich 
the reversal of Wellesley's policy had abandoned to 
the MardtluU. But Holkar claimed Jaipur as his 
own special preserve; and it attuned probable that 
war would result between tho two ancient rivals. 
Yot Elphinstone did not feel it his duty to remonstrate, 
much leas to interfero. 

In truth, during tho two months that Elphinstone 
was in Sindia'* camp, hi* thoughts wer© claowhero. 
For the first time in hia life, his latent ambition had 
been awakened by the hope that ho might win renown 
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iii tliQ , wier ai'-DE& of 5nCollation*! diploi iwey by * 
ttaOMwful [imsion to Afghfruatin. Hla drain yew, 
RR tbit of Wolledey bad been, to >»tesik tba Litfliionco 
of Indie to btftt upon the great diillrtA which wnu At 
tltis time amtri fig round tliO relations of I'1'Jlnco and 
Ttunda, and to WMobito bin awii imtiu;* Imwover 
tewiotely, with the overthrow or Hapolreii, 

M ]«»(, oil July la fjtfo#), lie received thu wolcmno 
nowa oflLm appointment, with ii iMtluetionn to pwwl 
nt nitoo to Ul'IIii. Tllfl very nniCt owning bo mt olf. 
travelling At Uto rato of forty miles & (1ip» md lunvitig 
bin books behind lltta. 11 is roulfl lay through 
Eundelkbaml, A wild country of which tins thludntuitH 
were EWUjmrtOinOtl both to plundering And to being 
plundered. 'Though nil the villagers wm ready on 
tlkuh' towel's, find ordered 1LH to pima MluJil by a nil'tfllu 
Had, none rcfiiicd us gniikw.' tits IirhIo did not 
pnJVoilt him from devoting ano day to the wonditl* of 
Agra. Ho viewed ’■vit3» napt-ct tlm idirine tlint lie I (In 
CIlq (hist of Ah bar; luit lie wiyi dimppuintod with 
tbo r f£j- At Dullii, be nuain^ hi have met fur tho drat 
time ifeUydfa— who was making pwpnrfiUonfi for it 
simibir mis^LUttii tbo eouet of lianjib tiii ihIl at habom 

_fjL mild, gyod-Jmiuruil h clover* an torpid* big follow, 

nblfl and willing for any thing.' 'Hie LEcHidentnt Utlbi 
waa Sfttor, whiiHO thief duty we* to tabu charge of 
the blind M Empcrur, Shflli Alani, but rewntty ru- 
Imiv I -frnin ]i ls Itarithfi jailors. With t-ufant I'dplliu- 
atodfi wna bnetiUttcd to concert all the arrangements 
far Ins embassy to Ifdbn). 


CHAPTER VI 
Thk KAbui. Mrssioy 
1808 -1810. 

Thk high hopes with which Elphin stone started on 
hi* mission to KAbul vroi-o doomed to disappointment. 
He never reached Afghanistan proper; the ShAh with 
whom he negotiated was driven from hiB throne before 
over the treaty was ratified; and no permanent results 
onsacd, either for good or evil, to British interest*. 
It was not until after a lapee of thirty years that any 
fresh attempt was made to ro-open relation* with the 
Afghans. In the career of Elphinstonc, too, the KAbul 
mission was a mere episode, upon which in after yoars 
he looked track with mingled foclinga. Ho used to 
say Uiat it entirely cured him of ambition. But it. 
also contributed not a little to widen his experience 
and strengthen hi* sense of responsibility ; it brought 
his namo before the public at homo, and it ultimately 
launched him into literature. 

The mission to KAbul formed but one part of a 
comprehensive scheme of diplomacy, conceived by 
Lord Minto on a scale not unworthy of the Marquis 
Wellesley. The chief object of Wellesley, in making 
the English supreme throughout the peninsula, had 
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Ijfttsn tfl pMjvent tho French front obtaining a foot¬ 
hold at «iy of the native courta, -Srj nfciixv, again, tho 
foreign jtuJioy ur Miuto was i napiml by dmul of it 
F'rciic.lt iuVMltiu. I3ut Hm time i t mcilu from beyoiw l tbu 
frontier, not from within, tluit danger wiw 
Iil TfteJi, Napoleon had n-MieLuid CElli m'nltli of Ilia 
jjnwer, nml ultrfHl fuirUi. n* the mulis|j>Litei| msHtor of 
vcintiiiDditnl ]'#i i l'i ijiLs ^miii, Italy, am) Holland had 
Jung 1 h-oel vzis^tl htatoH | A nutria arid L'rUKsia ]«stli lay 
i'^ishI ml ^ ItiiftHin wan recently Itonuu i»y tins fettijm of 
tlLu fmcu nf 'L’L'hLt, All IhahiLuwn eirenuiatfluoiiH hod died 
Ln jiintlfy the belief th*t Napoleon would now i ■ ■ j’: it 
now world to eomjucr Lik the F W fruit, where alone ho 
could feed fab Ink amdcnt grudge again Ht the Kjjgitnh 
iiuuia. Tho Multan of Turkey wna already bin eulHtoir- 
vic-nt ally | ami', donpito the tfSortians of Makrulin, 
fruneh influence: hud hewme liPeduinliiaiit id Uiocuart 
of tho Hliali of Persia. deueral (iitalmiu was now wait 
to Thhoirin, with n brilliant stall' nml it Hltrmjj onoort, 
n>tonHiii]y Id projHioe tins way for it joint mvusioii of 
i ml i il hy PwKian ami Fmneh artoti-H. It hoaeveiL toon 
athtincd iWt r.l iij Uorna! Pawt wun Hukscfoa I an the route 
hy wlliell the Invader* should dewCiind from AfgMn- 
iatfin upon tJtD p lain of the Punjab. WJ leiduir Napoleon 
would have boon OLicoeFsful lenmiiiH erne of tko ik.nliC- 
fid prohlouLR of military tLLHbory, along with Liv/n 
rhstorinl debate whether Alexander eould Iulvo ton' 
ipLcved the Homan a, I: : 'u]■, &u event* turned out, Napo¬ 
leon found oecupation nearer homo. III ]HoiS bego n 
the Jong war In die Iberian Peninaula, in which the 
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victor of Aasaye proved that the imperial marshals 
were not invincible, and encouraged the nations of 
Europe to fresh resistance. 

While the danger of a French invasion of India still 
appeared formidable, Lord Minto resolved to establish 
friondly relations with the several power’s that held 
tho keys of the north-western frontier. With this 
object, Malcolm was sent a second time to Persia, 
where hit offorts wore largely frustrated by another 
ill-advised mission which hod been despatched direct 
from England, and of wbieh tho best-remembered 
result is Morier* inimitablo romance, The Adventure* 
of llojji hula. Metcalfe was sent to Lahore, where 
Ranjft Singh had already established himself as an 
independent monarch, at tho head of the Sikh nation¬ 
ality, though with dominions much narrower than the 
present province of tho Punjab. The treaty of amity 
then concluded with Metcalfe was faithfully observed 
hy Ranjlt Singh until his death in 1839; and its in¬ 
fluence continuod oven through the troubled period 
uf tho First Afghliu War. In nothing more tlmn in 
his fidelity to his plighted word did Ranjit allow 
himself the ablest of all the princes of India with 
whom the English have come in contact. At tho 
same time, quite apart from Elphinstono’s mission to 
‘ Kilbul, British officers were also sent to Sindh and to 
BaluchistAu, both of which nominally formed portiona 
of the decaying AfghAn empire, together with the 
entire plain of the Indus from MultAnto PeshAwar, 0* 
well as the outlying mountain valley of Kashmir. 


da 
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The Afghan empire hid been founded sixty yeans 
earlier, on tbe death of the Persian conqueror N&dfr 
Sh£h f by a chief of one of the most numerous of the 
Afghfoi tribes, known to history at Ahmad Shah DurAni, 
By his victory at PAnip&t, in 1761, over the united 
arniicB of tlio MaiAthu confederation, he hail extended 
his power through Northern India as far cant oh Delhi, 
though ho noverclaimed to supersede the effete Mug]m 3 
emperors, being content to live in bis native hills, 
happy in the possession of the crown jewels and the 
Kohinoor. By degrees, the MarfttMs tegainod their 
influence in Hindustan proper; while tho Sikhs, under 
Eanjit Singh, began to acquire independence in tbe 
home of their race, around the ancient cities of Lahore 
and Amritsar. Not very long after the death of 
Ahmad Shah, the dynasty lie had founded underwent 
the fate of all oriental monarchies, being torn asunder 
by fraternal rivalries, and supplanted by its own 
ministers and viceroys. Hie successor left no less 
than twenty-three soils, of whom three occupied the 
throne during the ten years between 1793 and 1803, 
and—more strange to relate—wore all alive at this 
time. The first of these {fifth in order of age) was 
that Zemftn SMh who had, ten years previously, 
caused anxiety os a possible invader' of Bengal; but 
he had now been blinded by ono of his brothel's, and* 
ultimately died a British pensioner at LtklhiAna, 
Another, Mrfhmtid Shah, after being expelled twice 
from BAbulj made himself independent fit Herat h 
where he was afterwards assassinated* The third, 
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Shdh Shuja-dl-Mftlk, passed through jet pi ore various 
vicissitudes and linked his name with English history. 
In 1803 be nose from the government of Be&h&war 
to the throne of Kabul, and was still in possession 
when Elphinstonc’s embassy was sent. But hia power 
was already tottering; and within a month after 
Klphinstone left Mm ho was 1 3 riven on exile into the 
Punjab. There ho remained for nearly thirty years, 
until in an ovil hour Lord Auckland -was moved to 
send a British army to restore him to KAbuI The 
restoration was effected without much opposition ; hut 
in the winter of 1841 -41, the British garrison was 
annihilated by a national rising of the Afghans, and 
the aged Shdh Stuija was himself treacherously mur¬ 
dered—the last of the DtJrtfius. The name of bis 
dynasty survives only in the Order of the DurAni 
Empire, instituted in 1839, the third class of which 
may be worn by two veterans of the First Afghan 
War, Sir Henry Raw] in sou and General James Abbott* 
In iHoHj however, so profound was English igno¬ 
rance of Afghanistan 1 f that the Calcutta Government 
may be pardoned for imagining that Shfth Shtija was 
firmly established On the throne, and tJiat an alliance 
with him would strengthen the frontier against a 
possible French invasion from the direction of Persia. 
In this belief Elphinstone set out from Delhi, at the 
head of an embassy more magnificently equipped than 
any that had been seen in India He was accompanied 

1 K libel had. bean vuitbutl previously by only One Englishman. 
f/tOrgc Tnrtti. L r, Emil Unit in diB^uiac. 
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1 >y a staff of thirteen selected English officers-- 
thougii it was a grievance with him that he was m>t 
permitted to choose his own. 1 family — mid by tin escort 
of about 4C0 native troops, both cavalry and infantry. 
When crossing the desert of Ei lemur, this am all army 
required a train of 600 camels,, besides thirteen ele¬ 
phants ; and the column, in single file, extended over 
a length of two miles. As it wns considered imdeKi- 
mblc to traverse the dominions of Jlanjit Singh, the 
route adopted lay across the sandy wastes of Itajpu- 
trine, striking the Indus at Mid trim This region was 
altogether 00 table British i nil nonce. Tl ie E ;lj put d3 3 el's 
were found to be engaged in acti ve hostilities with one 
another, and also subject to the inroads of the Hml&ri 
leader, Amir Khjln. But EIphinstono was every wlicre 
well received, by the people as well as by the chiefs. 

The only difficulty encountered was from the scarcity 
of water ; for in time of war the firet defensive inejuniri- 
adopted was to stop up the wells. Ho wets struck by 
the knowledge frequently displayed about remote 
politics. At Bikanir, the Kaja. pressed upon him tlu 1 - 
keys of the fortress, in acknowledgment of fealty to 
tlie- Company : and ono of the Sardfos (noblemen) 
inquired whether the mission was not connected with 
the war against the French. BuMwelI Kh£n—the 
first vassal of the Durini Empire whom they met* and 
the founder of a State which still bears his name—was 
embarrassing in. his hospitality. He sent hundred* 
of camels laden with water to meet the embassy in 
mid-desert, and lie afterwards presented them wills. 
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provisions and fruits of all kinds, and also with, some 
of the famous riding camels of the country. At Ifiil- 
tfin, then the capital of a province under an Afghan 
governor, the mission halted for three weeks, in doubt 
as to tlieir future movements. At last it was ftflCevtfiiiUfi I 
that the Shflli had loft Kandahar for Kiiljul; and accord¬ 
ingly they resolvod to proceed northwards to DuhM- 
wai’j along the right bank of the Indus. This tract, 
then called Daman, hut now the Do raj fit, is still the 
wildest part of India, inhabited by a mixed Afghftn 
ami Ealueh population. But the mission mot with 
no adventures*, though two of the party set oft' on 
an unsuccessful attempt to scade the summit of the 
Takht-i-Suldnnj.il (the Throne of Solomon), jin enter¬ 
prise which would not be unattended with risk at the 
present day. 

At the salt-hills of K&lahftgh, they left the plain of 
the Indus, and entered the glens and passes of Kolmt, 
the only genu iuc bit of Afghdi j i stSil wl 1 id ) they Raw. Ii i 
one day’s inarch, the hills were £0 high and the valleys 
ko deep, that the surveyors could not hoe; the aim to 
take an observation at noon. It was here that 
Elphinstone heard the now's of Wellington’s victory 
at Vi micro, and wrote in his diary: 

4 Et Jmltdux? fujjutia 
I Elu c]it. L K tonuhtis 

Qui primus nLiun rtoit ndnren , 1 

(Hon, Oj^r iv. 4, 39-41.} 

At last, in February, j#q 9, four months after leaving 
Delhi, they arrived at PeshAwar- 
Here they found ShAh Shfija residing, But at first 
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uouie difficulty was experienced about the manner in 
which they should be introduced into the August l™ 1 '- 
senco; for Eiphinstone liatundly objected to the form* 
■winch, he was told, hud boon submitted to 3iy tin* 
ambassadors from Persia and Tartury* 

'The audmsmuler to lie iul reduc'd [n bnaigM iuln u euurt 
by two mflietTfi, vim IwM him finely by (bo snails t>u 
lining itt flight of the King, wlm iipimarN at u lujdi window, 
tEiu uttihcumidni' is inode to rim forwun! Ibr n n-rlom dbtim('i , > 
wltun lie rfopu fur a iniimeiit iOnl pirnyi* for the KiuK* He 3w 
t]ii-n nmde to rim for wont Agiiim i<ud pray* mum ujou: ; and 
lifter [mother run the Kin;; uaUn mif. Uiilttt | (< a dri™"], 
wMflh i« followed by the Turkish ward tjiidim [“begniic *’| 
from an officer of slutc, mul the tiiifortmintu HiiilwMHialur i^ 
made to run nut of the court, imd Net'S no mores cifllio King 
oiiIc^m suminoned to a private mwlteuee,' 

Elpliinstono J s own reception waa nion■ digni f led. T]u- 
Shall was clothed Eu a blimi of jewels, whirli ineludml 
the fan-fumed Kokmoor in a bracelet above the ilbow. 
He ia described as 4 a handsome mail nlmut thirty 
years of Ago, of an olive emuphtfion, With a thick 
black beard. The expression of his countenance was 
dignified and pleasing, his voice clour, and his adibms 
princely/ Subsequently, after a private inti tv lew, 
Elphinsfcono wj'otcr ‘It will scarcely he believed of an 
Eastern monarch, how much lie bud the manner* of a 
gentleman, or how well he preserved his dignity, while 
he seemed only anxious to please/ 

laming fhc four months that the mission remained 
at Peshawar, Elphmstonc availed himself of Ids 
opportunities to make acquaintance with nil classes 
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of the Afgh&ns, whose frank, open manners he found 
nn agreeable change from the duplicity of MaratM 
courtiers. He was also astonished at tlid knowledge 
that soino of them had managed ty acquire. Hero in 
a description of two Muhammadans of distinction, otic 
of whom was familiar with tho details of English 
affairs > while the other might, undot happier cirenm- 
.‘itanoL-Wj have become a second AlbiiunL 

L Two oJ' the most I'cnmrkuhtu of our ordinary visitors were 
Mirna Genon] Khan mid Miilla Ecliromand. The former, 
the son of a Persian uoblemau, had lieeu in India, and had 
observed our customs with great attention end acuteness. 
The information lie had acquired was surprising, when it 
considered tbot the division of Europe into nations is known 
to few in Afghanistan, and that none of the events in our 
European history have been heard of even in India, i Jmd 
one day been mentioning, to the ftinnxemcnt of some visitors, 
that tilers hunt not been jx rebellion in our nation since 1745, 
and had afterwards rdludwl to our power at seal when tho 
refit of the company were gone, Minis Get arm told me with 
a nsuilc that I had forgot the A merican war j and then uaked 
seriouirly the reason why tin; insurance of ships should he 
raised so high "by tlic success of French privateers when 
we had so manifest ft superiority at sea. Mullu Beli.rjimand 
was a man of retired cmd studious habits hut really u mrm 
of genius, and of insatiable thirst for linewl edge, Though 
well versed in metaphysics and tho moral arieticcs known 
in his country, his passion was for mathematics, and lie 
wils studjuisg Sanskrit (a language of which none of his 
countrymen knew the name), with a view to discover the 
treasures of Hindu learning/ 

The country round Peshawarj at least in early 
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spring, pleased Elphinstone as muck as the in¬ 
habitants. 

L The numerous garden!; hud a freshness never seen in thu 
perpetual Hummer of India. Mnny fiEreums ran through the 
pbtii], their hanks fringed with willows and tamarisks. The 
orchards scattered over the country contained a profusion of 
plum, pencil, apple, peer, quince, and, pomegranate tree*, 
which afforded a greater display of IjIc&soeq than I bad ever 
before witnessed; and the uncultivated pants of the land 
were covered with a t.liiek elastic tod tlmt perhaps never was 
equalled but in England, The greater part of the plain wafi 
highly cultivated, and Irrigated by many water-courtes and 
canals- Never was a spot of the saint extent better peopled. 
From one height Lieutenant Macartney took the bearings of 
thirty-two villages, all within the circuit of four miles. The 
villages were generally large, jiud remarkably cEkui and neat, 
and almost all set off with trees. . . . Nothing could exceed 
the civility of the country people. "We were often invited 
into gardens, mid we were welcomed in every village hv 
almost every mail that saw m3. They frequently entreated 
the gentlemen of the embassy to allow them the honour of 
being their hosts; and sometimes would lay hold of their 
bridles, and not permit them to puss until they had promised 
to breakfast with them on fomt futury day, and even con¬ 
firmed the promise by putting their hands between theirs/ 

And this within sight of the Kh&ib&r Pass, about 
whose predatory inhabitants the following story is 
told. An Armenian trader, who bad got as far as 
PcsMwar on hia way to Kabul, was so frightened by 
what he heal'd of tire Khaibaria, that be went round 
by Multfin, a journey of nine weeks, instead of one of 
only eleven days. 
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At his first private interview with SMh Shuja, 
Elphinstonc told him that the climate, fruits, ami 
trees of Kabul wore the same as those of England, 
to which the ShfUi replied: 'Then the two kingdoms 
sire made by nature to be united . 1 The projected 
alliance never got much beyond these expressions of 
Oriental compliment, though a treaty was actually 
concluded and ratified by the Governor-General. But, 
when regarded from the retrospect of history, the 
whole transaction is clearly seen to Lave been a 
inis understanding- from first to hist. The original 
plan was based upon two hypotheses, each of which 
turned out to be altogether erroneous. The one was 
that Napoleon was contemplating an invasion of 
India, with the assistance of Persia and Russia; the 
other was that Shtib, Shtija was firmly seated on the 
throne of Afghanistan. The former assumption, what¬ 
ever truth it may once Lave had, was being rapidly dis¬ 
sipated by the course of events in Europe, the news of 
which slowly reached Calcutta, and still more slowly 
penetrated to PeshAwar. Even before El ph in stone 
started on his mission, the Spanish insurrection had 
broken out, a: id an English army had been sent to 
the Peninsula. Yet more decisive was the changed 
attitude of the Persian court, where British influence 
was Again predominant. The necessity, therefore, no 
longer existed for a defensive alliance with Kabul, 
which could only he useful in contingencies so remote 
as to be unintelligible to Oriental minds. 

As regards the power of Sh£h Shuja, no Jong stay 
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lit Pesbft war was required to reveal the truth. Under¬ 
neath tlie show of royal magnificence, Elphin^tone 
quickly discovered the reality of an empty treasury, 
divided authority, and frequent insurrections. An old 
Afgb&i: chief thus summed up to him the diameter- 
isties of his country men j in words that have been 
often quoted, and sometimes mi# interpreted—for they 
refer, nut to a foreign invader, but to it domestic 
despot;: s Wo arc content with difttiord, wo arts content 
with alarms, we rue content with blood; but wo will 
never be content with a tmuttur . 1 Apart from con¬ 
tinual wvoJriefl between IhnAui clansmen and Kasril- 
bAsli, or Persian, nobles, who formed tho two partita 
at court, it soon became evident that. Shah Shiga's 
throne was already tottering. He seems to have 
been personally popular at Peshawar, which ho had 
formerly ruled as governor under Zenith> fthrth; and 
his royal authority wits still recognised at Kabul, 
Put tin; province of Kashmir was m open revolt ? and 
his brother* Mahmud Shall, whom he had himself 
supplanted, was now being set up against him at 
K&ndaMr, by a party headed by a disgraced Waair, 
Patch Khfln Barakr/ii, from whom the present Amir 
13 descended. 

Therefore, while Elphinstone’s instructions were to 
conclude a defensive alliance against the French, the 
main object of Sh£h Shuja was to obtain pecuniary 
and military assistance against his own revolted sub¬ 
jects, which it was beyond Elph instances power to 
grant. At one time he suggested the advisability 
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of purchasing from the Shrill his nominal suzerainty 
ovei' Sfrd; for ha always seems to have been im¬ 
pressed with the danger of an. invasion from that 
quarter. And when it was too late, lie received au¬ 
thority from the Governor-General to offer .£300,000* 
c if morally assured of coitm pomling tmnofit to the 
British interests/ As a matter of fact, all that he 
accomplished, after tedious negotiations with the 
Ministers and their subordinate agents* was thu con¬ 
clusion of a colourless treaty* by which the English 
undertook to assist ShAh Slu'ya with money, in. case 
of a joint invasion of Afghanistan by France and 
Persia j while Sbrih Sbuja bound himself to resist 
*uc!i a confederacy* and to exclude all Frenchmen 
from his dominions for ever. 

This treaty was signed at Peshawar on the ryth of 
April, and formally ratified at Calcutta by Lend -Minto 
on the 14th of Juno, 1K09. But between these two 
dates Shall Shields circumstances had greatly altered; 
and Elphinstone had found it prudent to quit Peshsi- 
war and cross the Indus* On the 23rd of April, only 
four days aftoi L the conclusion of the treaty, intelli¬ 
gence reached Peshawar that the army sent to re¬ 
conquer Kashmir had boon totally rented; and at the 
same time came the confirmation of a previous report 
that Mahmud Sh£h had occupied Kabul. These two 
disasters created something like a panic in Peshawar* 
and caused Elphinstonc's position to be no longer 
tenable. He waited on, however, while the defeated 
soldiers tame straggling back from Kashmir, which 
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gave him the opportunity of seeing Akrum Kh&n, the 
bravest and most influential of the JjuiAni generals. 
Sb&h Shiija himself 9till professed to keep up heart, 
and was encouraged by the pray cth of the people of 
Peshawar, L to whom his moderation and justice had 
greatly endeared him. 11 On the 4 th of Juno the escort 
was exercised in honour of King George's birthday* 
Aknirn Klian and other chiefs who 'Won! present 
greatly admired the display, and Kjijdj 1 If the. Jhn fthiii 
had such discipline, they would heat everything/ On 
the 9am0 day Elphinstonc recorded in his diary: * I 
fear Slnth Shuja must fall; hut (iU3 the idnsalmitriH 
say) God is powerful, and there is no place whore Ho 
shows his power with more irregularity than here. 
I have bad a letter from Miihuuid 8hah. I declined 
replying* but declared the neutrality of my Govern¬ 
ment/ 

It is to the credit of Sh/di Sliuja that his courteous 
treatment of the mission never altered. When he 
had at length resolved to risk his future on the issue 
of one more battle, he bade a hearty farewell to 
Elpbinstone in his camp, saying * that we must be 
unaccustomed to so unsettled a government ns bis 
was at present ■, and that although he parted with ns 
with reluctance, ho was unwilling to expose us to the 
inconvenience of a campaign, and he therefore wished 
us to retire to some place on the frontier, from which 
we could either join him or return to India, as suited 
our convenience/ Accordingly, on tho 14th of June, 

1809, the mission left Pesb&war, proceeding first to the 
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passage over the Indus at At-took, and thmi to l f assai i 
A bdAl. Here Elphinstone received a letter of recall 
from the Govom or- GoneraL Here also lie was over¬ 
taken by the harem of Shah Shiija, who brought fctm 
news of another crushing defeat: that Aknifti llliftn 
had been hilled, lighting bravely, and that the Shftli 
himself tvjik a fugitive on the mountains. I-he vicis¬ 
situdes of the Afghan monarchy wore initiated by 
a visit to the blind exile, Zemaii Hbah, who received 
tlieiLi with dignity, and told sjulI stories ui t)ie deaths 
of kings, from Tamerlane downwards. 

The mission was now within Sikh territory, they 
halted for some time at R&wal Fmdi, before they 
could obtain permission from Ronjit Singh to advance. 
The Sikhs did not create a favourable impression fin 
Elphin&tono; he thought them unmannerly and given 
up to drunkenness. The only notable incident in the 
long march across the Punjab was a vmifc to the 
Buddhist Tope of M&nikyfda, of which Elphinstuim 
presents a plate in his book, ami in the architecture fit 
which ho was the first to trace Greek influence. It 
is perhaps worthy of mention that he always given 
their Greek names to the Five Rivera of the Punjab, 
At Ludhiana he found himself in a British canton - 
ineni Thence he proceeded leisurely to Delhi, which 
he reached" in September, tho whole journey from 
Peshawar having taken, throe months* r l'he mission 
was not broken up until tiro following Juno(i#io), 
when Elph in stone \r$a ordered to Calcutta. Indeed, 
so late April, iH io, there seems to have been 
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^ome notion of reopening diplomatic relations with 
Kabul, 

The intermediate time was occupied in preparing 
the official report of the mission, different brandies of 
inquiry being assigned to the several officers:. Hlphm- 
8tone liimself undertook the government and the 
manners of tbo people, which form the suhject of 
his later published honk. While at JVshftivar It win* 
thought imp i n dent to arouse suspicion a by pressing 
researches too closely; and most of the material was 
acquired subsequently, from AIglnuis and other natives 
of countries beyond the frontier who aecomjMLined the 
mission on its return to India, or who were met with 
in Delhi and its neighbourhood. Special visits of 
investigation were also paid to the groat fair at 
Hard war, and to the Afghan colony of ftohilkhfuid. 
The Report wna filially transmitted to Government 
at the end of ifho, when Elphinatone bad arrived at 
< .'alcutta h Tn a letter of about tbo same data, be 
wrote to his Bister; 'I have been two years and a 
half away, in which time I have gone five thousand 
miles. 1, 

1 It lion iiuviT hpuji printed, Jind i« imcfan&Hil Grh bv ntilt lntricjil 
iLiufj'Hg the ratioiriU of Ike lmUu Ofltau. 


CHAPTER VII 

REHIPHITT AT PtlflXA 
I St i—1S17 

StroETTjV after his Arrival at Calcutta, Jilphin stone 
appointed to bo 1 iesident at ] T ou 11a—a pout wl ntl \ 
ae^mH to have been kept open for him during his 
absence. The failure, of the Kabul embassy had 
quenched his ambition; and he now looked forward 
onlv to a few years- of comparative repose before he 
could retire from Indian service on a competency. 
But, as it turned out, ho was entering upon the 
final stage of his career, when his conduct of affaire 
at a critical juncture was destined to win for him ft 
place hi history, and to transform him henceforth from 
a diplomatist into an administrator. 

He spent several months at Calcutta before starting 
for Poona, concluding the official report of his 
mission and enjoying the company of hi* early 
friends, Stradicy and Adam. This time ho went by 
sea, direct to Bombay. The voyage was accomplished 
in an Arab coasting-vessel, owned by a merchant from 
the Persian Gulf, and manned by a miscellaneous 
crew of natives. Including the passengers, there 
were people on board who could speak twenty-five 
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languages Among them was Heniy Marty n, the 
mission ary } bound on the expedition to Pcruin from 
which he was fated never to return. Elplunstone 
found him a for better companion than lie had 
reckoned on, though bis expectations were high, lie 
describes him aa * an excellent scholar, and one of the 
mildest, elujerfnUcHt, and pleasantest men I over saw. 
J-le is extremely religions* and disputon; about the 
f&ith with the Nakliuda [the captain of thn vessel, an 
Abyssinian slave]; hut talks on all suhjecto saerod 
anti proiant, and laiigtis and makes other* laugh a* 
heartily as lie could do if he were an infidel., 3 

The vessel touched at Gey Ion, and again at Goa. 
Here they went ashore and visited the churches, 
thong] 1 they were not ad mi tied within the buildings of 
the Inquisition, At Eornbay, Elphinstuno became 
the guest of Malcolm, who introduced him to Mir 
James Mackintosh^ tins Itecorder. Tito latter wrote of 
him in his diary : "lie has a very fine understanding* 
with the greatest modesty and simplicity of eluuactuiv' 
It was from Mackintosh that he received the stimulus 
to write his published work on Afghanistan. Another 
friend that he made on this occasion was William 
Erskino, son-in-law of MtvckinttJiihj and the literary 
executor of the ill-fated l)r. Leyden. Hlphinstimo's 
deeper Oriental studies and his subsequent interest 
in jurisprudence were alike due to Erakincs inspira¬ 
tion j and the Intimate intercourse between them 
continued, in England, until Erskine's death. 

Elphinstone reached Poona in May, i8ii, having 
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spent about five months on the journey. He found 
hut little changed in the past nine yearn. Batji Eao 
was etill Pcshwa, strengthened in his position by tlio 
long peace, but secretly chafing at the restraints of a 
subsidiary allbuueo, The country was slowly recover¬ 
ing from the famine of i 803—the most *=vcru ever 
known in the Docean—which hod Ikjoh tiftiiscel by 
the ravages of Iiolkav’s army in the previous yenr. 
The Pcah-wa had taken advantage of ’British support 
tu tighten the reins oi Ids authority over numerous 
vassal chiefs, who divided among then (Helves almost 
half his dominions, and at the same time to accu¬ 
mulate. a reserve of treasure against any emergency* 
Thefirct political question thatEiphinstono took up 
was one-that had been too long allowed to remain 
unsettled* by the Treaty of Bflsaeiih the Peshwa was 
not only guaranteed against external enemies; it was 
also provided that the subsidiary force should be em¬ 
ployed ‘ for the overcoming and chastising of rebels.' 
By ; rebels 1 the Pesliwa understood ail I those within 
the limits of his territory who would not submit to 
Ins own absolute rule. In other words, ho clmmod to 
reduce to the position of subjects the numerous class 
of Jagirrlars, who derived their authority from lias 
predecessors, or, in some cases, from old grants by 
the Mughal Emperors. General Arthur Wellesley had 
attempted to intervene between the Peshwa and the 
Jagtrd&rSj shortly after the conclusion oJ the Second 
Mar£th& War; and Strachcy had been deputed on an 
unsuccessful mission to establish a compromise on the 
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^pot. Afterwards, the difficulty was allowed in 
smoulder, in accordance with the policy of non-inter- 
veiitioji that followed Lord Wellesleys departure 
from India, until at last Elphmstoiio plan nod a, final 
settlement, for the execution of which ha obtained 
the sanction of Lord Minto. This »efctlcmont of tlu> 
Southern Mmutlin country has continued almost un¬ 
altered to the present day. 

The Ih'ijfi of Siitam, the lineal heir of Kivnjh the 
founder of the MaiAthft Empire, did nub come within 
tho scheme. For several generations the Bfljfi* of 
SaiAra had dwelt m complete oWirity at their 
capital, as roiafammut^ leaving all authority in the 
hands of successive Fcshwaa, who originally aspired 
power os their Br&hman ministers or Mayors of the 
Palace. To touch the KAja of Sfitfos at this time 
would have been to disturb the fountain from which 
Ptiji lhlo derived Ids own dignity. Hut the Kayl of 
Kolhapur, another descendant of the stock of SIvajf, 
gave much trouble. It was decided to recognise him 
as an independent sovereign ; but ho would not eon- 
sent to tho limits fixed for his State. Ultimately, 
after troops had boon moved against him, a treaty 
was signed by which he surrendered to the Presidency 
of Bombay the strong fort and harbour of MnlwGn in 
the Konkan, which had long been a nest of pirates, in 
consideration of the British Government foregoing an 
old debt of ^50,000. At the same time the State of 
S&wautwari was also deprived of its seaboard. 

The future status of the Jagted£rs proper was 
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settled without much opposition, owing to the over¬ 
whelming rtdKtmy force which Elphinstono was able* 
to throw into tlieir country in the middle of the rainy 
season- He had at bis disposal no less than twenty 
battalions of infantry and four regiments of cavalry, 
besides some thou Bands of irregular horse from Mysore 
and the Nimm, Overawed by this display, tlm 
Jagirdilrs, without exception, Huhmittcd to thy terms 
which Straehey had ottered tliem in vain wtx years 
previously, and to whicli Elphinstcme now won thr 
reluctant consent of tire Peshwa, U y theau tonus 
they wore confirmed in their hereditary jtifjirx, though 
some of them were deprived of acquisitions made 
during the recent anarchy; the claim of the Po.shwa 
to military and other aorvlceE from them was recog¬ 
nised \ while they were guaranteed against any fresh 
exactions by a pledge of security from the British 
Government. 

Elphinstone thoroughly enjoyed taking part in 
this bloodless campaign during the months of July 
and August, 1812. Hero is an extract from Ids diary, 
under date August d : 

H business went on with great rapidity, when it wum m 
longer emborr&ftKd hy the necessity of cmisulfiug tin* 
Feeliwa. I required, however, to move the force Leforo I 
could bring lit the Jagfrdfiry. They anu all in Slow, tuul 
everything may Ije said to he settled; hat the troops must 
keep the field till all is quite secure, .1 had many pleasant 
little parties of officers. We weut out three oi - four days to 
hunt hogs, tliflugh wc were not always successful. 

‘ We marched to-duy at day-break, and saw nothing re- 
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du Hie way but a khitnlaUjAr [lmtler] of Ohimiinji 
Appa, who was rolling from Pocwn. to rtaularpnr., in perform¬ 
ance of it vuw he hud made for a child, He li;id been :t 
month at it, acid lias become yo expert that lie went on 
smoothly find without pausing and kept rolling evenly along 
the middle af the niacl, over stones mid everything, He 
travelled nt the mte of two boss a day. 1 

Win ui tilt' 1 uisin t^sss of the Jugi irhirs liar I 1 jrci i 
settled,, Elphinstono sot to work with renewed on orgy 
fill his book about Kfihuh As already mentioned, the 
first impulse to authorship seems to have come from 
Sir James Mackintosh, who wrote letters to hold him 
to his promise. Scarcely less stimulating was a visit 
from Malcolm, wlio was himself engaged at this time 
upon his Hi iftwy of Penti a, Ej-skine help cel him with 
Ins Oriental learning and with the Joan of MSS, j and 
hi fi old friend Jenkins subjected his first draft to 
a rigorous revision. 

At first he thought only of publishing Ins official 
report, entitled, ‘An Account of the Nations soljeet 
to the King of Caubul, with some Information regard¬ 
ing the Neighbouring States/ But the tusk grew 
under his hands, until at last it assumed a very 
different form. Even regarding the Report he stated 
that, owing to the jealousy of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment, most of the Information was gathered from 
natives of Afghanistan after the misHion had left the 
country. So now ho writes that 

( I have generally spent the time I could spare from 
business and other avocations in interrogating AfghsUi* 
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respecting their particular tribes Mid edimesiom; and 
though I have acquired a kii owl edge of the wbdld kingdom 
and au intimacy witli details which I by no means prauiroreri 
before, I have multiplied my material*, ami increased the 

difficulty of digesting and arranging them; 

The actual work of composition seems to have 
been chiefly accomplished during tho cold season ol 
i 8 i 4, when Elphinstono estimated that ho ought 
to bo able to spare four hours a day for the purpose. 
Undoubtedly he derived great benefit from it. Nest 
only did it win for him a literary reputation in Eng- 
lnn.fi l but it served to concentrate his studies and in 
give him greater confidence in hit; own powers. He 
despatched the MS. to England in June 3. Hi 4, when 
he calculated that, under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, bs could nob receive a review of it for 
eighteen months. Of course lie bad no opportunity 
of correcting the proofs. The book was published by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co,, in i8ih> in a ma^^nifioe 
quarto, with map and coloured engravings, under the 
title An Account of the Kingdom of Gmtfml and it* 
Depenckneios in Persia, Tartar#, and India. A 
second and revised edition in two volume* 

octavo, is now more com in only met with. The success 
of the hook \m immediate. Malcohn T who wan then 
at homo at the height of his fame, went about 
praising it everywhere; and Sir James Mackintosh 
reviewed it in the Edinburgh JReview. Despite the 
volumes of literature that have since boon published 
about Afghanistan, Elphinstone still remains the 

if 
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standard authority. He ia quoted with respect by M, 
James Darmesteter, Id Ins Chav in Papuluh'cs dcs 
Afghans , a work of equal learning and perspicuity, 
which hat once and for all determined the affinities of 
the Pushtu language. 

TIds period was perhaps the happiest of Klphin- 
stono's life. Boml®y was near enough to bring a 
constant succession of visitors, among whom wo hear 
of several Indict*, especially Lady Hofjd, who had 
lately seen all Ids friends in England* Ilo delighted 
in taking them on little tour's through the Docean, to 
visit old ruins or romantic scenery* Nor was Ins 
genera] reading intermitted. On his voyage round 
from Calcutta he had carried with him Polyhius and 
Scott's Dryde-n. Shortly afterwords he took up 
Domed lie and Racine, both of whom he admired much 
—the latter most. In company with Lady Hoed, ho 
read Dante. An habitual fellow-student was found 
in a young doctor, named Jeffreys, with whom he 
went through a regular- course of Greek, beginning 
with the Port Royal Gram man They also read 
together Lucan, and Lucretius. He re-read Gibbon's 
Autobiography, with the object of encouraging him¬ 
self for his own work on Afghanis tdn. Sir George 
Staunton’s Account of Lord Macartney's Embassy to 
China in ijq% drew from him an in tore sting com¬ 
ment on the political condition of tho Chinese as 
compared with the Hindus. Later, he returned to 
this subject, which seems to r havc possessed the same 
fascination for him that the religious development of 
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Oil ins haa for the moat philosophical of out living 
Indian statesmen. 

The following extracts from Elpbinstonc's diary 
and letters at this time are quoted without any exact 
regard for chronology. His plan of Hfo was to ride 
ten to twenty miles in the morning, to do the fotxntt 
fa bodily exercise), apply to public business and 
private correspondence from about ton to two, then 
lunch on a few sandwiches and tigs and a gW of 
water, after which a siesta of half an hour. 

1 1 then begin to rend or esaminc people about the AighAnft. 
r„ the evening I used to drive out: I now do the katrai a 
second time. I dine on a few potatoes find on* or two 
glares of clnret and water, and then, after raiding fur some 
time, go to sleep at eleven. 

Here is a story of Mur&thi rapine, told in con- 
flexion with the town of Sindur, not tar from , 

r Ite ruin was completed by the dissension which prevailed 
among the Marathi after die prracut Peshwu's aecession. 
Muhammad Khun made it lung his headquarters, and ran- 
Backed every hole and corner in it. Even my fat, lusty, 
luxurious m&nohi [interpreter] wax a soldier in those 
troublous times, und hod the plunder of the plaoo nwdgiM'd 
for the pay of himself and three hundred horse he had in 
the service of Jube, then in rebellion against Smriia- He 
came, forced the gate without resistance, fleiswd fi Kiihur and 
other people of property, and showed them no mercy till 
they had ransomed them selves. The rnt&mhi got &ooo or 
^ooq rupees for his own chare, I believed 

His recognition of the true methods of archaeological 
Y % 
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research ia shown in one of hia earliest letters, t<> 
Erskino: 

c Sdo[i after my return to (his place [Poona] from IkmUi.v 
I Kent a painter to KnrK to copy the inscriptions on l In- 
eaves- I also sent a. Brahman writer to compute the copies 
with the original iniforiptieiiB, and wrre \w a dioeh on the 
pointers fimoy, , , . i thin day ttutd thorn fn you hy a eotily. 
f liopo you will do Homothiug towards deciphering I hem, 
lliis acernsi an iitiJfH.!iLBtin(Lhlc eS|H2chitt»ii; lo.it I am Jed in i| 
by the report# I Jmve heard of your souths in dimui wring 
tho history of some other euves, which I !<up|>f»<e could only 
bo done hy means of the msoriptiontt I ].mvc no dmiht yon 
will be struck 3>y the najimbhuteo ljctween them iuid ill? 
inscriptions copied from tins pilUriTi of Delhi u!id Allahabad, 
publbhd in the seventh volume of the Asiatich 
but, on comijai iaoit, the character* will not be found the 
rarne/ 

Finally, here is an epitaph on Sir Barry Close, his 
first master in Oriental diplomacy, composed in a 
style that recalls the panegyric of Agricola by 
Tacitus: 

' Wc have beard of ihc death of Sir burry Chute. 1 doubt 
whether eucli an assemblage of manly virtues remains behind 
him, A strong and hardy frame, a clear liead and vigoron# 
understanding, fixed principles, unshaken tourEigc, contempt 
for pomp and pleasure, entire devotion to the public; service, 
joined to the utmost modesty and simplicity, formed the 
character oF Sir Barry Close—a character such aa one would 
rather think imagined in ontieut Home than mat with in 
OOir own age and nation/ 

But we must now return to public affairs, which 
henceforth absorbed all Elpfcdnetone's attention. Lord 
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Moira (better known as the Marquis of Hastings) 
succeeded Lord Minto in i8iz, and under his rule a 
new era of war was inaugurated- Die hollow peace 
patched up by Sir George Barlow with the Marat ha 
powers had, indeed, lasted longer than it* critics 
anticipated. The regular force* of the Marti this ’were 
no longer formidable, while the British army hcciiis 
to have maintained a high standard both of numbers 
and efficiency. The real trouble was tire increase in 
strength and audacity of the Pindar In, whom the 
Martithti Chiefs were alike unable and unwilling to 
restrain, and whom the English could not deal with 
except at the risk of provoking a general confla¬ 
gration- Encouraged by their immunity, some of tins 
Pmdtiri leaders began to form regular armies of horse, 
foot, and artillery, and to found petty principalities 
for them solves. All Central Ind ia and htij putaii a 
was in a state of chronic anarchy, the effect* of which 
spread throughout the Deccan ; while Pindar! raids 
occasionally extended u* far south as tire maritime 
districts of the Karnatik K It had long bocn clear to 
all that a 'Pmdtiri hunt,’ to adopt Elphinstone* 
phrase, had become a necessity, if tho British claim 
to paramount power was to have any meaning. The 
sole subject of doubt was whether the groat Martithti 
Chiefs would remain quiet while their old auxiliaries 

i In one raid to the CGrOffl ntidel cOuil, iE lk ropwtL’d Eimt, in tho 
Irtozseof ton tJjLyR, 389 villages wore plunders! and many of tht:n 

1 >n,rnt; tilt 18a pMOHB weno put U> death, 500 wounded, niid 
3600 Eubjdttfld to torture.; and that tin? loss of property oxz&dfA 
£250.000. 
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TverE being extirpated. WMIa mattera were in this 
unsettled condition, the repeated incursions of the 
G tick has on the northern frontier of Hint! listen eom- 
peikd Lord Hastings to engage in a prolonged war 
with a brave and active foe amid the lower elopes of 
the Hira&kyae* When this was finished, it was well 
understood that the PimMri quuHtion would Iks taken 
up in earnest. 

To so]ue extent we have anticipated i=wiita, for the 
first troubles that befell Elpliinstenc had nothing to 
do with the Pindar! question, except in so far aw the 
general uneasiness of all the MarttM Chiefs had ite 
origin in dread of the British designs. 

After the settlement with the Southern Jagirdans 
already described, the Peshwa proceeded to strengthen 
his personal power by every means. Ah a counter¬ 
balance to the fenda) militia now placed under bin 
authority* he mi sod a new force commanded by 
British officers, but independent of the subsidiary 
contingent, which was nominally intended for the 
protection of the frontier against the Pindfirls. Of this 
force, generally culled. * the Brigade/ the command 
was given to Mnjor Ford. Confusion in military 
organisation was equalled by confusion in diplomatic 
relations. The great Mar&th& Chiefs—such as Sindta, 
Holkar, the Bhonsla E£tj& of Niigpur, and the G£ekw£r 
of Baroda—and also the Nizam still continued to 
maintain representatives at Poona, for the discussion 
of disputes relating to boundaries or tribute, which 
-were never settled- An active correspondence was 
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uarriod on between the several courts by moms of a 
regular staff of messengers. In sliort, the Peshwa 
was attempting to break loose from the restraints of 
the subsidiary system; and the Kesident -vas not 
oa"er to interfere with Mm, relying upon Ins own 
complete knowledge of all that was going on, and 
trusting to the timidity of Bffll BSos nature to avoid 
an outbreak. lie time describes Mm in a despatch of 
about this date, in language Unit again suggests reuu- 
niaconctiSs of Tftdtua: 

‘The Char,inter of His Highness the I'esliwa has always 
nerplffiad those who have been Miteredcil in diccovcrnig lim 
BCiitimeats or oftlcuhitintf on bis conduct. _ This is portly 
win* to the inconsistency of many of hi* mchnntiom, with 
bis ruling madou of fear, and partly to the deep d^nunbitioH 
which onublca him to conceal hie reel feelingsi Mid mtenhon«> 
and to display others which ere foreign to his vmw\. If lc 
w«ri; lm deficient In murage be would bo ainbitiuda, me 
period inflexible, end pcrMrm"; and bis active Fojmn- 
Bitics would p™ha% overcome hi* love of eu*n ami P^ 1 ™' 
which are now so strong, from their dlbmw wilh Ion 
timidity. An it is, be is oiigcr for power, though lm 
the boldness necessary to acquire it, and Is taimumiiH of 
authority, though too indolent to ewui* it. H™n hin 
indoleiiee is broken in on by his habit* of su^ioion and 
vigilance, and there ia no part of ht* chiumetur tlmt n* to 
bo found uitmixod end entive. His love of wmium 
makoo him fond of the company of low dependants, whore 
lie enn cojoy Jiis HiipelLority unresisted- With them lie is 
haughty and oro-benring, and even with others he in proud 
and lofty on seine occasions - but when it suits hia purpuac*, 
there is no meanness to which he will not descend- Jbou^ s 
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i^prlcions fiiid changeable in his humours, ha in steady in 
his ^erioua designs, Coneesfion encourages him to pcrwvere, 
and opposition cut] y increase* has oliat-ti uity p unless it operates 
on lbs fears, He is vindictive in the pticime; lie never 
iba-gcla an injury, and spares no machinations to ruin the 
oiyeot of hie resentment. Thesis arts, indeed, cost him little ; 
ibr, to liis babitwil insincerity ho joins a talent fur maiai- 
uatiou, and a luitnral love of intrigue mid mfifico. . . . 

1 To balance bis vices, it must Im admitted that the Pee]two 
is by no means deficient ill ebiliEies; Hint he is scrujuiloiialy 
just m pecuniary traiisneHoiisi Immune, when not actuated 
by fear or revenge; frugal, hut not parsimonious in liisi 
expenses; and at once courteous and dignified in ids 
utiumcw. 

‘Home otter parts of the Bcshwa'ft character must be 
mentioned, though they do Eiot affect Ids public conduct. 
He is a slave to superstition : half his life is spent in feusts, 
pniycis, and pilgrimage’s. A large port inn of his revenue in 
consumed in magical practiced, and his life is disturbed by 
liifl attention to prodigies anil omens, TTEs superstition 
imposes no restraint upon bis pleasures, mid the greater 
part of Ids time that is not occupied by religion is devoted 
to vicious indulgences, Though he affects great purity in 
hm own person, scarcely a day pusses tlmt he does not sjrend 
acme hours with bio favourites in large assemblies of women* 
whpn he enjoys the coarsest buffoonery, and witnesses most 
disgusting scenes of debauchery/ 

Such is the portrait, drawn by a master hand, of 
one wlio ia perhaps best remembered by Englishmen 
aa the adoptive father of N&nfi Sihib* The element of 
dai'iDg, in which his own character was deficient, was 
supplied by one of his favourites, Trimbakji D£nglia, 
whom about this time he raised from menial service 
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to the rank of Minister. This man bad first recom¬ 
mended himself by hid readiness in fanning the 
revenue of certain districts at a higher rate than any 
one else would offer, of course indemnifying himself 
by extortion \ and ho afterwards made his positron 
securo by the boldstess with which ho undertook to 
execute the designs of Ids master. Elphinstone 
thought it beat to raise no olyoction tc the sudden 
elevation of Tiimbakji, apparently in the confidence 
that the concealed, intrigues would now be brought to 
an open head, and thus more easily defeated. He was 
certainly under no illusion with regard to Trhiibftkjfe 
character, 

" He is 00 absolutely illiterate a3 not to have learned to 
lvad, and his; manners and understanding are such ns might 
Ihi expected from the class to which he belongs. He is 
tintirely ignorant of tlw state of India* of tlio coinpnmtivtt 
importance of las muster's Stale, and of its relation to the 
Jiiitidt Government as fixed by treaty* To this mynt Ijo 
added that he bears a bad character, even among the MorAthfis* 
j'nr fohwhood and want of faitli/ 

The expected crisis was not long delayed ; nor wan 
Elplriustonc wanting in the energy to deal with it. 
In. order to settle a long-standing difference about 
territory, the G&ekwar of Bared a had scut an agent, 
named Gangadhar Shflsti-i, to the court of the Peshwa, 
The ShSaiarf, who was himself a Poona Enthman, 
entertained not unjustifiable fears for his personal 
safety, and accordingly sought and obtained a safe- 
conduct from the British Government. After in- 
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effectual negotiations, the Fcsl™ attempted to win 
over the envoy's allegiance, by promising one of his 
own daughters in marriage to his son. When this 
failed, the Shfofcri was invited on a visit i>f devotion 
to Pandbarpur, and there barbarously murdered in 
the street of the town. The actual nin fives lor this 
ei-jmc remain okseuro: but there can be little donk 
that Tnmhakjf was the instigator of it: at any rate, 
ho took no stops to investigate the cii-emiLKtumm 
though they passed almost under his cyon. 

BIphmstonc, who happened at the time to bit ex¬ 
ploring the caves of Ell ora, did not hesitate to act at 
oneo on his own responsibility, without waiting for 
the instructions of the Governor-General. Ha eol- 
looted the evidence of the Shftsti'i s surviving attend- 
ants, and addressed a forcible letter to tho Peshwa, 
expressing his conviction of Trknbakjfs guilt, and 

demanding his surrender. 

f A foreign iLiJiluiswtulo]' law Ix^en murdered in the midst 
of your Jlifilmewt’K court: a Hrtlmuui hon been massacred 
a I moat in flic temple, during erne of the great bnlcronititbs ejf 
yom. religluiir And I must not conceal from yrmr Highness 
that the hnpnmtjr of tlia porpetmtotH of tliia enormity has 
led to imputations not to he thought of against your 
Highness government. 

The Peshwa sent a succession of dilatory messages, 
declined to grant Elphinstono fin audience, shut him- 
Hcli up in his palace, strengthened his guard, and 
summoned to Poona additional troops, to the number 
of t8,oto men, Elphinstono, who had now obtained 
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the approval of the Marquis of Hastings to his course 
of action, replied by counter demonstrations. Tl 10 
remaining members of the Bare da mission wo in¬ 
vited to encamp in the neighbourhood of the Koh’l- 
dency; tlm garrison of British troops, and the newly 
raised brigade under Major Etnd, were Imth placed on 
the alert: while the subsidiary force was brought 
back from the frontier to their cantonments at Sinir, 
and subsequently moved nearer to Ftiona. T hose 
military movementa convinced the Feshwa that M- 
phinstonc was in earnest. After more tedious nego¬ 
tiations, he at last consented to surrender Trimbakji 
to a detachment of Major Ford’s brigade, under an 
assurance that his life would be spared, and that no 


further inquiry would be made into the circumstances 
of the ciime. Two other prominent accessories were 
at the same time given up to the government of the 
G&ekwiir. The date of the surrender was the 15th 
September, 181.5, just tw ° months after the murder. 

But the affair of Trimbakji was not so easily nettled. 
In truth, it led directly to the so lies of events which 
cost the Pesliwa his throne. Elphmstono had recom¬ 
mended AllaMhdd or Chunar, within the Bengal 
Presidency, for Trimbakjfs j mpriaom u en t. The place 
ohosen was the fort of Thdna, in the island of ftalsctte, 
almost under the eyes of the Bombay Government, 
For additional security, the guard placed over him 
was composed of European soldiers. Everything 
conspired to facilitate the plot for his escape. A 
Marfitha groom took service with an officer of the 
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garrison, and while daily leading his horse under the 
windows of the fort, used to sing to the prisoner, in 
the hearing of the English sentry, whatever intelli¬ 
gence lie wished to convey. When all was ready, a 
hole was dug through the wall; and after less than a 
years confinement, Trimhakji found himself again 
five, and* safe from pursuit among the mountains of 
the Western Ghats. A Mardtha hnllad, which is still 
sung by wandering bards, tells, with additions, this 
romantic story, which combines incidents from the 
escape of Richard the First with incidents from 
border legend. 

During the period of Trimbakji’.s imprisonment, we 
hear little of politics, but much about literature, some¬ 
thing about sport, and for tho first time allusions to a 
hope of returning home overland, and a tour through 
Greece on the way, which was not to bo realised 
for twelve years longer. Elphinstono calculated that 
fivo years’ service was yet required before ho could 
retire on .^'1500 a year, and then I10 would be forty- 
two years of age—‘too old to set up a wifo and 
family, and likewise too old to mix in society, so as 
to be able to get on without them. . . . As to action 
or distinction that is gone long ago.’ Yet both were 
to come within twelve months. 

In a letter to Strachey, dated February, 1816, 
Elphinstone thus describes Ids mode of life during 
this brief interlude of tranquillity. 

‘ I used to be constantly employed in resisting the encroach¬ 
ments and intrigues of the former Minister [Trimhakji]; and 
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now I have time to read Cicero till twelve every day, and 
Herodotus with Jeffreys from elx o'clock till dinner-time. 

I hope my godson will know more G wok at ten. tlmn 1 do 
after twci ity years' wadi ng of it, ofT und on. We have a hog- 
hunt that gam out every second Wednesday, in the evening 
to seme place from tell tit twenty miles off, hunts on Thursday, 
returning oil Friday to imeukfust. We hug-liuut till two, 
then "tiff/' and hawk or course till dunk. . ■ ♦ We do not 
throw osH' spears in the old way, hut poke with spears longer 
than the commEm ones, niul never part with them. This, 
with officers from camp to breakfast and dinner (now and 
then), and occasional visitor* from lloinhay or Sirur, makes 
up our life, which is equally exempt from gaiety and 
melancholy.' 

A different style is shown in a letter to bis aunt, 
Lady Keith: 

1 1 am wilting in a garden of trees, some of which hem no 
names in English, and others are among the rarest in your 
greenhouses. My room is filled with the smoke of income, 
burned Irtfore a Hindu god not ten yards from my house, 
where troops of women come, with music playing heforr 
them, to hang up garland*, to sacrifice sheep, and to cut off 
their own hair, which liny have vowed to the divinity. In the 
same garden there is a very ancient ruined tomh of a Muham¬ 
madan female saint, which is a place of such sanctity that 
an oath taken in it is reckoned earned, even among the 
faithless people. 1 have juat heard loud lamentations over a 
dead body; and I now see a funeral pyre kindling on the 
banks of a river close at hand, where I have before seen the 
living consumed with the dead. The mourners are sitting 
in silence on the ground, looking on till it he time to gather 
up the ashes of their friend. Two large elephants are 
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wallowing in the water at no great distance; and on the 
road that crosses the river are buffaloes, camels, horsemen 
with long spears and loose drapery, and foot-passengers male 
and female, in dresses of all soj-ts ami colours. At this 
moment a procession is passing of Muluunnmduus dressed 
like Arabs, ]icrfonniiig a frantic dance, and flourishing their 
drawn swords in honour of the sons of Ali, of whoso 
martyrdom this is the anniversary. The whole town is 
ringing with drumming, trumpeting, and shouting, occasioned 
by tlie same festival. And to make the wlade still more 
unlike England, the country round is laid waste by a body 
of predatory Imrse, who have made an inroad from lieynml 
the Narbada, and have driven the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages in on the capital.' 

The ro-appearnneo of Trimlmkji brought anxieties to 
Elphinstono, and encouragement to the Peshwa in his 
now scarcely cuncealod plans of hostility to the English. 
Triinlgikji escaped in September 1816, hut nothing 
cortnin was known about his movement# until the 
following January, Then news began to reach 
Elphinstono that hands of liorsc and foot were assem¬ 
bling at a temple of Mahadoo (the national deity of 
the Marftthax), in the mountains somewhere l>etweon 
Narsinghpur and Purandhar. Ite also received secret 
information that the Peshwa was in constant corre¬ 
spondence, not only with Trimhakji, hut also with tho 
othor Mantthft courts, who wore all alike rendered 
uneasy by tho increasing preparations lbr u Pindar! 
war. 

Elphinstono hod no reason now to complain of the 
inefficiency of his intelligence department, under the 
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charge of Captain (afterwards Major-General) Briggs, 
who thus describes the system: 

* My acquaintance with the languages induced Mr. Elphin- 
stone at an early period to employ me in making translations 
of the numerous akhbdrs [despatches] he was at that titno in 
the habit of receiving from the native courts of India, where 
lie had established intelligencers; and his own previous 
acquaintance with the Ministers while Resident at Nagpur 
made him familiar with their characters and connexions. 
At the time I speak of, we had regular postal communication 
with the several capital* of these Chiefs; mid ns the whole 
of that department was under our own postmaster at Poona. it 
wjih not difficult in a great degree to depend on their reports, 
which were occasionally checked by Rending a confidential 
agent along ciudi line, under the plea of pnying these intelli¬ 
gencers, and to report circumstantially the actual state of 
affairs. Bap Rao’s foreign communications were made either 
by means of camel harkdras [messengers], or by special foot- 
messengers, whose progress wus detected by the small javelins 
the latter carried, cvciy court having them jxunted differently, 
to enable them to command any necessary aid they might 
require on their route. This answered as a sort of livery, 
but was recognised only by the officials of the several princes. 
Similar javelins were used by the messengers of the linkers 
of the different cities in the Native States, but they were 
for the most jMirt painted in one colour. In this way wc 
at Poonn obtained instant information of the entry of any 
of tho messengers of foreign courts that might pass our 
postal stations, and were enabled to bo on the lookout for 
their arrival, jus well as to trace tho direction of uny desputch 
by the Peshwa.' 

The system was even yet more widely-reaching 
than here described. In a despatch to the Governor- 
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General, dated the 11th of March, 1817 1 , Elphinstonr 
gives details of the movements of Trimlmkji during 
the two previous months. From the ijjth to the 
29th of January, the news-writer at Narsinghpur sent 
no less than six different letters, first mentioning 
rumours, and finally specifying the iiuiijIkt and the 
disposition of Trimhakjis followers. Enrly in Feb- 
ruary, news-writers at Poona begun to communicate 
intelligence similar to that received from Narsinghpur: 
and by the middle of the month full confirmation of it. 
was received from two Brahmans, who were sent separ¬ 
ately to the temple of Mahadco to collect information. 
On the 24th of February, a person of some consequence, 
long connected with the British Government, brought 
to Elphinstono the chief of a village who had actually 
enlisted in Trimbnkji’B service with twenty horse. 
On tho 1st of March, the Narsinghpur writer sends ac¬ 
counts of more gatherings. He specifies as usual the 
villages where they are quartered, and in many eases 
the names of the commanders. On tho 2nd, he writes 
that 213,000 rupees have been sent from Pandharpur 
in the night to Trimbakji. He mentions names of 
persons concerned in sending the money, and tho spot, 
where a party of horse was stationed for the purpose 
of furnishing an escort. About tho beginning of this 
month a peasant came in to report that troops were 
quartered in his village. Harkdraa were sent back 
with this man, who showed thorn tho horses; while 

• See Forrest's Selections, p. 144, where tho year is Incorrectly 
given as 1815. • 
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another party of horse passed them, travelling secretly 
and hy night. On the 7th of March, a person came 
to a broker employed to collect intelligence, and 
asked him to exchange some gold coin. By well- 
directed inquiries, the broker discovered that the gold 
had been issued by Tiimbakji to a Patlnin chief who 
had enlisted with him, and whose servant the person 
offering the money was. 

Fortified by all this consentient information, Klphin- 
stono repeatedly addressed remonstrances to the 
Peshwa, calling upon him to put down the incipient 
insurrection, and to arrest Triinbakji as a rebel against 
his own authority. The Peshwa first denied that any 
hostile forces were assembled, then sent out a detach¬ 
ment of his own troops under a native officer who did 
nothing, and finally assumed an attitude of obstinate 
resistance to all proposals. 

Elphinstono was now firmly persuaded, not only 
that the Peshwa was supporting Triinbakji’s armed 
movement, but also that his intrigues with other 
native courts had reached a head. Accordingly, the 
British troops and Major Ford’s brigade were a second 
time placed on the alert, the subsidiary forco was 
again moved from the frontier towards tho capital, 
and requisitions for military support were sent to the 
officers commanding on the borders of Haidar&b&d 
and Mysore. Meanwhile, Elphinstono was unwilling 
to precipitate matters until he should receive instruc¬ 
tions from Calcutta in reply to his despatch of the 
15th of March. The speed of postal communications 
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at this time is evidenced l>y the fact that these in¬ 
structions were sent off on the 7th ot April; though. 

owin" to disturbances in Orissa, they did not reach 
© 

Poona until the 10th of May. 

In the meantime, Elphinstono hud been conqKdlud 
to act on his own responsibility. On the last day of 
March, I10 wrote in his diary : 

‘The Pcslnvjt Kiilnnitted yestnilnv, mid agreed to dismiss 
his troops, dismantle his garrisons, and wait the (n.vernor- 
Genend’s decision, which 1 have told him would hi* mure or 
lesxwvcrc in proportion to the sincerity with which lie acts 
against the rebels. I do not much think his Highness is lit 
all sincere. Even if lie is, we may have a row still.’ 

The ‘row’ nearly came that very night. For on 
the evening of tho 31st of March, while Klphiimtone 
was playing a round game of cards with several ladies, 
Captain Briggs interrupted him with nows that the 
streets of Poona were full of armed men ; that tlm 
gun-cattle had arrived an hour before; and that the 
Pcshwa was in full i/arbdr (council), discussing with 
his nobles the question of immediate war. Though this 
Residency itself was inadequately guarded, the idea- 
was for a short time entertained of attacking tho city 
at once from the cantonment. Elphinstono, however, 
in pursuance of his fixed policy, decided to wait till 
the morning; while tho Peshwa, for liis part, was 
unable to summon up enough courago to give the 
signal for attack. 

The whole of April passed without any outbreak, 
being consumed in futile negotiations, and in bringing 
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up reinforcements on both sides. At last, on the 6th 
of May, when Elphinstono ascertained that the post 
from Calcutta had been intercepted, he resolved to 
issue an ultimatum ► The night before ho had had a 
final interview with the Peshwa, who was collected, 
conciliatory, and able, but would not pledge himself 
to give up Trimbakjl. 

■ I thought it posfiihle that, in these extrentitles, he might 
Keiiie mo for n hontagc elj lcI carry me oft' to Wingarh j hut he 
seemed not to have the in oat distant thought that way. . . . 
With all Ins crimes and all Ida perfidy, I shall he sorry if 
I3:Lji Iliio throws away his Boveneigiity.' 

The ultimatum took the form of a written demand 
for the immediate cession of tbo three historic bill- 
fortresaes of Purau dinar, Pftigarh, and Singhgarh, as 
securities for the seizure of Trianbakjl within one 
mouth. If the forts were not handed over within 
twenty-four hours, then hostilities would begin. After 
the usual shuffling, and when the troops, under the 
command of Central Smith, had already closed every 
approach to the city, the Peshwa at last sent orders 
that the fortresses should be surrendered- Four days 
later the delayed instructions of the Governor-General 
arrived, imposing yet more severe terms. These were 
that tiro Poahwa should sign a new treaty, undertaking 
to maintain no envoys at foreign courts, and to 
receive none at Poona; renouncing all claim to the 
titular headship of the Hax&th& empire, and acknow¬ 
ledging his entire dependence upon the British Govern¬ 
ment- He was further required to surrender territory 
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for tho maintenance of the subsidiary force, and to 
acknowledge on tho face of the treaty his belief in 
Trimbakji’s guilt. These humiliating conditions were 
to he insisted on only in the event of the lVsliwn's 
taking no active measures for tho arrest of Trimlwikji. 
As the Peshwa continued to do nothing, and even 
renewed his warlike preparations, Klphiustone was 
compelled to force tin* treaty upon him. It. was signed 
on tho j 3th of .lune, 1X17; hut both parties were well 
aware that its sanction depended, not upon the signa¬ 
ture of tho Peshwa, hut upon the military superiority 
of the British. As a matter of fact, Trimhakji seems 
never to have been surrendered for tin* second time : 
in October of this year wo hear of him as again in 
arms. He was finally captured at the end of tin* 
Third Maratha War, and confined as a State prisoner 
at Chuiuir, on the Ganges. There ho was visited in 
1824 by Bishop Hober, who thus versifies the song of 
the Marafchfi. groom 1 : 

‘lh-hiud tho hush the hnwmin lxido, 

Tho Iioino iM'iionth tho two : 

Whew kIuiII I find a knight will rido 
Tho juugln ]intIiH with 1110 V 
Thoro nro five mid fifty counvoix Utorv, 

And four and fifty men: 

When tho fifty-fifth shall mount liiw nIxnhI, 
llxo Deccan thrive* again I' 


1 Journal, i. 585. 


CHAPTER Vin 


Teitc Third MarAthA. Was 

iSI7—j«i8 

The future course of events at Poona foarms a 
chapter in the histoay of what is commonly known as 
the Third Marathi W:u\ Arising out of tho combined 
operations for tho suppression of the Pindaris, this wav 
owes its importance to the part played by the Peshwa, 
the Raja of Njigpur, and Holkar. Its conclusion 
brought about the final downfall of the MaiAthi 
confederacy, which never again united against the 
British: the augmentation of tho Bombay Presidency 
almost to its present dimensions; and tiro pacification 
of Central India. Tho heroes.' of the fighting were 
Malcolm, Elpli in stone, and Munro. 

During the whole of tho year the Marquis of 
Hastings was engaged in making preparations for the 
coming war. An army, stronger in numbers than 
had ever before been collected in British India 1 , was 
gradually concentrated under tho Commandor-in- 
Chiofj Sir Thomas Hislop> Malcolm received a 
mission to visit all the courts of India, to consult with 

1 The total fureo put ilito fchu iinaoLm tod 

tu TT.6, goo men, with %va 
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the Residents, and to re-assnre the minds of tin* princes. 
He also received—wlmt he valued more highly—the 
rank of Brigadier-General, with a promise that he 
should accompany the most advanced force in action. 
And ho -wrote to his wife: ‘From the (lovornor- 
Gcncral down to tho low<*st Muck tu* white, red or 
In-own, clothed or naked, all appear happy at my 
advancement.’ 

This was hy no means such a lmppy time for 
Klphinstone, though in reality it was hut tin- dark 
hour before the dawn of his brightest day. He was 
evidently not <piito satisfied with the m-w treaty wliieli 
it had Ix-cn his duty to impose on the Peshwa. Perhaps 
for this reason, perhaps because ho thought that tla* 
Peshwa would have a hotter chance under another 
Resident, he suggested his own transfer to Lucknow. 
The appointment of Sir Thomas Hislop to supreme 
control of all operations, including those in the Deccan, 
was felt hy him to be a personal slight, though ho was 
too loyal a servant to resent it in any way. Never¬ 
theless, ho made overtures to Sir David Oehterlony 
for some such post with him in Hindustan os Malcolm 
was holding with Hislop. 

Even the visit of Malcolm was not an unmixud 
pleasure. On tho one hand, he wrote of his friend in 
his diary: 

‘ Never was anybody so frank and good-humoured. Con¬ 
sidering his time of life [Mnlcolm was the senior by ton years], 
his activity of body and mind, his inoxlmm-tibh: spirits and 
imperturbable temper are truly admirable; and all these 
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qualities are accompanied with n sound judgment and a 
great store of knowledge derived bnth from Leading and 
observation / 

But, on the other hand. Elpiiinstono could not con- 
coal from himself that Malcolms policy ttob at vari¬ 
ance with his own. It was owing to Malcolm's ap¬ 
pointment as Q 0 vero or - Gone rnl 'a Agent with Hi.slop 
that he himself was practically superseded in the 
affairs of the Deccan. To this, however, he had 
already become reconciled, through his own philosophy 
and the irresistible charm of Malcolms manner. Of 
much mere importance was the opinion, that Malcolm 
was led to form of the Peshwas loyalty. The soul 
of simplicity himself, and always inclined be over- 
generosity, Malcolm refused to believe in the duplicity of 
others> especially when their misfortunes had attracted 
his sympathy* He therefore allowed himself to bo 
persuaded by the protestations of the Pcshwa, that hLs 
conduct had been misinterpreted in, the past, and that 
his honour would be redeemed by his future fidelity 
to the English alliance* Even long after the battle of 
Kirkl Malcolm and Elphinstono agreed to ditter in 
their estimate of BnjI liao's character. But in the 
immediate circumstances the question was one oi more 
than academic interest. Relying upon his own inter¬ 
pretation of the Peahwa’s motives, Malcolm encouraged 
him to enlist fresh troops, nominally for the protection 
of his frontier against- the Pindiiris ; and at the same 
time he ordered the subsidiary force under General 
Smith to march north wards in support of Hislop’s 
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grand army, In fact, the aim of Malcolm’s visit to 
Poona was to subordinate everything to the success 
of the main campaign in Central India; and the direct 
result was to deprive the new treaty with the Peshwa 
of its sole sanction, hi the superiority of the British 
force on the spot* 

Needless to say that Klpliijistmio did not plinro 
Malcolm's illusions ns to the loyalty of the lV'shwa, 
though he readily admitted that 13 us Hupmiui crisis 
’would turn upon the attitudes of the two great military 
chiefs, Sindia and Holkar. Tlie chivalry of his nature 
shone forth conspicuously at tins time, when his 
entire scheme of policy was being over ruled by one 
who, though a friend, was also a rival* and when even 
his own personal safety was being endangered. To 
tins last consideration he always professed com¬ 
plete indirtcreneCn When plots fur Ids assassination 
had formerly been brought to Ids notice, ho wrote in 
his diary: 

‘I have always tocpected tliis part of the gmnu to come in 
its .hcjislui, imd must take Care not to ho annoyed at it, now 
it has come. No could ward oil mtdi durigim, if really 
entertained; and caring about Lhein would pvohddy liumais 
otic it] the end. I must entirely disregard them, arid not 
allow them to attaint say attention* I should he lutliauiod if 
they even gava me cm uneasy hour/ 

It was a more difficult task to remove the appro- 
hem;tons* on military grounds, of General Smith, who 
went so far as to draw up a strong remonstrance, and 
place it in Elphiiist one’s hands for transmission to 
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Government. Elphinstone wrote back to him that he 
quite agreed, with his sentiments, blit that he did not 
think the expression of them would do General Smith 
any good at headquarters. 

‘ I think wo risk a good deal by sending all the troops 
out of this country, after encouraging the Pealiwa to put 
himself into a situation to profit by the absence of our troops, 
as soon ns any checks encourage him to attempt it. But I 
would rather run n good deal of risk in that way than have 
your force thrown out of the campaign. ... I shall keep your 
letter until 1 hear from you again, and then either forward 
it or tear it as you think Lest.’ 

Malcolm’s visit to Poona took place in the first 
fortnight of August, 1817. Within two months the 
fears of Elphinstone had been realised, though he did 
his best to postpone the crisis, * for fear of interfering 
with our negotiations at Gwalior by any appearance 
of rupture here.’ All that he could do was to watch 
the Pealiwa, and make the best military arrangements 
with the few troops at his disposal. The most formid¬ 
able feature was the success of tho Pealiwa in his plan 
for levying troops, suggested by Malcolm, which was 
accompanied by an unexpected increase of popularity. 
He called out the feudal levies of tho Jagirdara, who 
owed their very existence to Elphinstone s intervention; 
and thus collected at Poona about 25,000 horse and 
half as many foot. To oppose this army Elphinstone 
had immediately available only three weak battalions 
of Sepoys, commanded by an officer who was old and 
apparently not very efficient. His first precautionary 
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measure was to order up a European lvgimont from 
Bombay; his next was to consider tin; removal of 
the cantonment from the environs of Poona to a safer 
distance from the city. 

That Klphinstonc recognised political designs behind 
tho military assemblage is clear from tin* following 
extracts from two despatches to the (Jovemor-< ienernl. 
reporting on the results of his frequent interviews 
with the I/eshwft. 

‘ Tlic motive assigned in all these profusions is .1 desire 
to execute the plan recommended l»y Sir J. Malcnlm. lint 
the troo]m already raised are double tin* iiuiulier required lor 
the service; and his Highness has taken other steps, no way 
connected with the defence of tho country against Piiidarix. 
Of this nature Is his studied conciliation of the Ibija of 
Satara, to whom lie has paid attention such as lias not been 
thought of since the power of the 1'esliwa was llrst estale 
lished. He is also conciliating his brother |tint IShanjand 
the powerful chiefs; and lie and all his jirinripil dependents 
aro careful to keep their property away from Poona/ 

‘The openness and vigour of his Highness’s pre|iaratii»us, 
joined, perhaps, with some pity for his losstn, and to some 
hope of the restoration of tho Maratha greatness, render his 
Higlniess's cause more popular than it UHcd to he; and his 
Highness has spared no efforts to fostor these feelings and 
raise up odium against us. Continual reports of combin¬ 
ations in Hindustan, of defeats of our armies, disaffection of 
our troops and defections of our allies, aro studiously cir¬ 
culated and readily believed/ 

As late as tho 17th of October, Elphinstone wrote in 
his diary: 
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* We shall probably have no war. At all events, I shall 
have no active employment, but must stay here and watch 
stale conspiracies.' 

He hoped to tho last that the personal timidity of the 
Peslvwa would keep him quiet, until some reverse to 
tho British arms in Central India might encourage 
him to action. The Peshwa’s own reliance acorns to 
have l»cen on tho success of his efforts to corrupt 
the Sepoys, many of whom had their families in his 
power. 

The end was nearer than Elphinstono thought. On 
the 19th of October, tho Hindu festival of the Dasahrn 
was celebrated, as usual, with a great military display, 
at which both the Peshwn and Elphinstone worn pre¬ 
sent. Some ten thousand Mar&thd horse took part in 
it; and thoir circling movements round the few British 
troops wore evidently intended to demonstrate that the 
latter were completely at thoir rnercy. Tho intrigues 
with the Sepoys were carried on with increased bold¬ 
ness: it was ascertained that on one night 5,0,000 rupees 
and a quantity of shawls and dresses of linen were sent 
into the cantonment. Poona began to ho deserted, for 
it was tho universal opinion that the British were 
speedily to bo attacked. 

Elphinstono’s diary, contrary to his usual practice of 
omitting all politics, now records the stages of the 
crisis: 

*October 22 nd. The Peshwa arming openly, and even 
ostentatiously. Innumerable reports and alarms of plots, 
conspiracies, mutinies, and assassinations. The truth seems 
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to be that his Highness wishes to set others by the ears, 
and be ready himself to profit by any ill success of ours/ 

‘ Octolfer 2 "jth. After all kinds of warnings of plots 
against my life and the public peace, 1 have at last obtained 
clear and distinct information of intrigues carried nil by the 
Peshwa with our trisqis, to supjKirt which he lias almost 
surrounded our enatoniiieiit with his camps. The necessity 
of mailing friendly hew while negotiating with Siiidiu pre¬ 
vented my resisting tliese dbposiLions. Triitibakji is in arms 
again, and the whole country is in alarm. This is certainly 
tlm most embarrassing situation I have ever l»een placed in, 
and is, of course, accompanied with much ulixiety; yet 
I never wish l were anywhere else. 1 look forward to the 
honour of defeating alt these plans. I confidently hope, if 
l cun get over this night and the two next, that [ shall 
extricate myself and all hew with credit from our perilous 
situation. In the meantime, I lmvc destroyed soma of my 
own secret papers, and am wady for the worst/ 

Elphiastonc’s anxiety and coolness aiv thus described 
by Captain Grant (afterwards Grant Duff, tlioliistovian 
of the Mardtlids), who was then on his staff: 

1 For several nights the IVsbwu and his advisers had 
deliberated on the advantage of surprising tin* troops ls*l‘ore 
the arrival of the Kurojiean regiment; and for this purpose 
on October 28 th their guns were yoked, their horses 
saddled, and their infantry in readiness. This intelligence 
was brought to Mr. JClphiustouc a little before midnight; 
and for a moment it became n question whether self-defence 
did not require that the attack should be anticipates!. The 
Biitish cantonment and the Residency were jierfectly still, 
but in the Peshwa's camp, south of the town, all was noise 
and uproar. As Mr. Elpbinstone now stood listening on the 
terrace, he probably thought that in thus exposing the 
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troops to be cut off, without even the satisfaction of dying 
with their arms in their hands, he had followed the system 
of confidence to a culpable extremity; but other motives 
influenced his conduct at this important moment. He was 
aware how little faith tho other Morutha princes placed in 
Bilji It to, and that Sind in, who know him well, would 
hesitate to engage in hostilities until the Pesliwa hud fairly 
committed himself. Apprised of the Govcmor-Gcnemrs 
secret, plans and his intended movements on Gwalior, which 
many circumstances might luivo concurred to post]tone, Mr. 
Klphinstono had studiously avoided every uppcnrnucc which 
might affect the negotiations in Hindustan, or by any 
preparation and apparent alarm on his part give Rindin'* 
seerct emissaries at Poona reason to believe that war was 
inevitable. To have sent to tho cuutonmcut at that hour 
would have occasioned considerable stir; and in the mean¬ 
time, by the report of the spies, the Peslnva was evidently 
deliberating. The din in the city was dying away, the 
night was passing, and the motive which had hitherto 
prevented preparation determined Mr. Elphinstouc to defer 
it some hours longer.’ 

Baji liao threw away his last chance on the night of 
the 28th of October. The next morning Elphinstonc 
wrote to the officer commanding tho European regi¬ 
ment to come on as fast as possible, without regard to 
anything but the health of his men : and also requested 
Colonel Burr, who commanded at Poona, to keep bis 
troops on tho alert. The European regiment marched 
in on the afternoon of the 30th of October. Elphin- 
stone now felt justified in carrying into execution a 
decisive step which he had been contemplating for 
some time—the removal of the troops from an ill- 
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clioson position near the city to Kirki, some four 
miles northwards, where they would he secure against a 
surprise, and free from the solicitations of the Pcshwa’s 
emissaries. At about the same time, General Smith, 
acting on his own view of the situation, concentrated 
hrs own troops, who were scattered along the frontier, 
and sent back one battalion towards Poona. 

Klphinstono himself continued at the Kesidency, 
with a slight guard of Sepoys. From lien* lie could 
behold the increasing aggressiveness of the Mu r;Ul ids. 
They plundcml the old cantonment, rode exultingly 
under the walls of the Itcshlency, and began to form 
a camp half-way towards the new British position. 
An English oflicer was attacked, wounded, and robbed 
of bis horse, two miles out of the city, on the Bombay 
road. The report was everywhere spread that the Fir- 
inghfs had fled before the invincible arms of Srimant, 
and would soon lto driven out of the country. 

On the morning of thojjth of November, the IVsliwa 
sent a trusted servant to say that ho was determined 
to bring things to an early settlement: fait the Euro¬ 
pean regiment, therefore, bo sent away, and the nativo 
brigade reduced to its usual strength ; let the canton¬ 
ment also lie removed to a place to bo pointed out by 
himself. On these terms ho would continue his friend¬ 
ship with the British Government. Otherwise, he 
would mount his horse and leave Poona, never to 
return until his terms had been accepted. To this 
blustering message Elphinstono replied that ho was 
still anxious for peace, and would not cross the river 
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that separated Kirki from Poona; but that if the 
Peshwa’s troops advanced, he should be obliged to 
attack them. 

Within an hour after the departure of the envoy, 
large bodies of Mar&th&i began to stream out in the 
direction of the new cantonment, in such a manner as 
to cut off tho direct road thither from the Residency. 
The rest of the story may be told in Elphinstone’s words: 

1 We lmd only time to leave the Residency with the clothes 
on our hacks, and crossing tho river at a ford, march off to the 
Kirki bridge with the river between us and the enemy, and 
a little firing hut no real fighting. The Residency, with all 
the records, and all my hooks, journals, letters, manuscripts, 
&c., was soon in a blaze. While the men and followers were 
fording, we went ourselves to observe the enemy. The 
sight was magnificent as the tide rolled out of Poona. 
Grant... described it as resembling the lioro in the Gulf of 
Cambay. Everything was hushed except the trampling and 
neighing of horses, and the whole valley was filled with 
them like a river in flood. I had always told Colonel Rurr 
that, when war broke out, we must recover our character by 
a forward movement that should encourage and fix our own 
men, while it cheeked our enemies; and I now .. . sent an 
order to move down at. once and attack.. . . When opposite 
to a nala f water-course] we halted (injudiciously, T think) 
to cannonade, and at the same moment the enemy began 
from twelve or fifteen guns. Soon after, his whole mass of 
cavalry came on at 8]iced in the most splendid style. The 
rush of horse, the sound of tho earth, the waving of flags, 
the brandishing of spears, were grand beyond description, 
hut perfectly ineffectual. One great body, however, formed 
on our left and rear; and when one of our native battalions 
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was drawn off by its arilour to attack Major 1 ‘into pi Portu¬ 
guese in tin; Peslnva’s service], tliis budy charged with great 
vigour and broke through lietwwn it ami the Kiimpran 
regiment. At this time, the rest of the line were pretty 
well occupied with shot, matchlocks, and above all with 
rockets; and 1 own I thought then* was a good chance or 
our losing the battle. The native battalion, however, 
though it had cxjiciidcd all its niniiiuiiitiou, survived the 
charge, and was hrought bark to the line by t’oloiiel Ihirr. 
who showed infinite coolness ami courage. Alai alter some 
more firing, and some advancing, t«»getlier with detaching n 
tew companies towards a hill on our right, we Jimml our¬ 
selves alone on the held, and (lie mm long set. I was at 
first for advancing to the water at the Seth's (hmleti, but 
was persuaded it was better to return to camp, wliieli 
it was.’ 

Such was the battle of Kirkf, as tolil without any 
exaggeration of the part played in it by the narrator. 
It is impossible not to be struck by the tactical insight, 
the boldness, and tho coolness of judgment, worthy of 
one who had served his first campaign under Welling¬ 
ton. Elphinstone’s services as diplomatist and soldier 
were thus recognised by Canning in tho House of Com¬ 
mons, when moving a vote of thanks to Lord Hastings 
and Ills army, aftor tho termination of the war: 

‘While the campaign was proceeding thus successfully 
against those whom Lord Hastings had taken into account 
as probable enemies, their immlsjr was oncxjiectcdly in¬ 
creased by the addition of the Pcshwa, the executive head of 
the Maritlid empire, who suddenly broke the ties which 
bound him in strictest amity to the British Government. 
Even Sir John Malcolm—better qualified perhaps than any 
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other person to fathom the designs and estimate the sincerity 
of the native powers—had been so far imposed upon, in an 
interview with that prince at Poona, as to express to Lord 
Hastings his perfect conviction that the friendly professions 
of the Peshwa deserved entire confidence. In the midst of 
this unsuspecting tranquillity—at a moment now known to 
huve been concerted with the other Mnrathu chieftains—the 
Pesliwa manifested his real intention by an unprovoked 
attack upon the Ilesidoncy at Poona. Mr. Elphinstone 
(a name distinguished in the literature as well us in the 
jollities of the East) exhibited, on that trying occasion, 
military courage and skill which, though valuable accessories 
to diplomatic till cuts, wo are not entitled to require us 
necessary qualifications for civil employment. On that, and 
not on that occasion ouly, but on many others in the course 
of this singular campaign, Mr. Elphinstonc displayed talents 
and resources, which would have rendered him no mean 
general in a country where generals arc of no mean excel¬ 
lence and reputation.' 

In military history, the battle of Kirki does not 
hold a very conspicuous place. The British force 
consisted of less than 3000 men; of whom about 20 
were killed and about 70 wounded. The army of the 
Peshwa is said to have numbered 18,000 cavalry and 
8000 infantry; and their loss is estimated at several 
hundreds, including a general with the odd name of 
Moro Dixit. But the political result was far more 
decisive than these figures might imply. The British 
ascendency in arms, which had seriously suffered in 
the minds of the people, was at once re-established. 
A few days afterwards, when General Smith arrived 
with the subsidiary force, the Peshwa fled from his 
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capital, which he was destined never again to ladiold. 
The war henceforth resolved itself into a prolonged 
chase after the Peshwa, varied with occasional engage¬ 
ments and sieges of the hill-fortresses, which had been 
the historic strongholds of the Marat has from the days 
of Sivaji. General Pritzler was detached from the 
grand army to co-operate with General Smith ; and 
both were placed under the. ardors of Ktphinslmio, 
who lmd no little dilliculty in reconciling their rival 
pretensions. The. southern portions of tins Posh was 
dominions were meanwhile occupied hy a force from 
Madras, under Munro, whose masterly achievements 
wore thus commemorated hy Canning in the speech 
abovo referred to:— 

* At the southern extremity of this long line of oper.it ions, 
nod in u put of the campaign carried on in a district far 
from public gnxc, was employed a man whose name I should 
indeed have been sorry to have passed over in silence. 
I allude to Colonel Thomas Munro, a gentleman of whose 
rare qualifications the late House of Commons had oppor¬ 
tunities of judging at their liar, on the renewal of the Kant 
India Company’s charter ; and than whom Kurope never 
produced u more accomplished statesman, nor India, ho 
fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. Thin gentleman, 
whose occupations for some years must have l>cen rather of a 
civil and administrative than a military nature, was called 
early in the war to exercise abilities which, though dormant, 
had not rusted from disuse. He went into the field with 
not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a very 
small proportion were Europeans, and marched into the 
Marathi territories to take possession of the country which 
had been ceded to us by the treaty of Poona. The popula- 
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tion which he subjugated by arms, ho managed with such 
address, equity, and wisdom, that he established an empire 
over their hearts and feelings. Nine forts were surrendered 
to him or taken by assault on his way; and at the end of a 
silent and scarcely observed progress, he emerged from a 
territory heretofore hostile to the British interest, with an 
accession instead of a diminution of force, leaving every¬ 
thing secure and tranquil behind him.' 

The conquest of the Deccan occupied altogether 
some five months; while the Pesliwa, who ultimately 
fled to Bcr&r and then to Central India, did not sur¬ 
render to Malcolm until June, 1818. It is unnecessary 
to follow the course of this tedious campaign; but one 
or two incidents are, perhaps, sufficiently interesting 
to be recorded here. After the flight of the Pcshwa 
from Poona, Elphinstonc’s first care was to protect 
the city from his own Sepoys, who vowed vengeance 
for the outrages that had been inflicted upon their 
own stragglers and relations. This was managed by 
the excellent arrangements of General Smith (to whom 
Elphinstono gives all the credit), assisted by a depu¬ 
tation of native bankers. The advantages that resulted 
were—not only ‘to maintain our general reputation, 
and to conciliate friends in the present contest, but 
also to preserve a very fertile source of supply of 
money and of commodities for the army.* 

In the second month of the war, when the Pcshwa’s 
army was still unsubdued, and when its precise posi¬ 
tion was unknown, was fought the battle of Korcg&on, 
which is still remembered with pride by the Bombay 
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Army. A weak battalion of Sepoys. h*ss than 5 °° strong, 
had been injudiciously summoned from Sirur to rein¬ 
force the garrison at Poona. After marching all one 
night it found itself in the morning on the river 
Bhinm, face to face with the whole army of the Pe.shwu. 
B/iji Rao himself, with his Kardars, sat on a hill two 
miles oft* to witness the battle, (fut oil* from their 
only water-supply in the river, the little force en¬ 
trenched itself in the village of Koregaon, where 
through the whole, of the day and part of the 
following night it resisted the attacks of the enemy. 
The Marfithfi horse repeatedly charged into the village, 
which was also searched by showers of rockets; but 
the most formidable opponents were found in the Arab 
sharpshooters, of whom we hear much during this war. 
Besides terrible sufferings from thirst, hunger, and 
fatigue, the Sepoys lost more than half their number in 
killed and wounded, including six British oflicoin out 
of eight. At last, when tho situation scorned des¬ 
perate, the enemy’s fire began to slacken, and they 
were presently in full retreat, alarmed by tho news of 
General Smith’s approach. Elphinstono accompanied 
tho general to the scene two dayH afterwards, and 
his comments are not without psychological interest: 

* Our men could not be got to storm. Tho Europeans 
talked ol surrendering. Tho native officers behaved 
very ill; and the men latterly could scarce be got. 
even by kicks and blows, to form small parties to 
defend themselves, . . . Most that I have seen tried to 
excuse themselves, and are surprised to find that the}' 
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are thought to have done a great action: yet an action 
really greater has seldom been achieved—a strong 
incitement never to despair/ 

On the samo day (January 5,1818) that Elphinstone 
describes the battle of KoregAon, he mysteriously 
enters in his diary, ‘many letters, one announcing 
great change to me and to all/ There was need for 
secrecy. All his correspondence at this time was 
written on the smallest slips of paper, to be rolled up 
and conveyed in quills. This particular letter brought 
tho result of the deliberations of Lord Hastings with 
regard to the future of the Deccan. The Peshwa was 
announced to have forfeited his throne ; a small princi¬ 
pality was to be set apart for the RAjA of SAtAra; but 
the rest of PAji RAo’s wide dominions were declared 
British territory, under the administration of Elphin- 
stone as Commissioner. But these instructions were 
not made public for some little while longer. The 
hill-forts in the GhAts still held out; while the RAjA 
of SAtAra, whose person had been seized by the Peshwa 
at an early stage in the war, was now being dragged 
in his company backwards and forwards through the 
Deccan. 

Early in February, the 'ptlia (town) and fortress of 
SAtAra were occupied without serious resistance. After 
the British flag had been hoisted on the fort for a 
moment, it was pulled down and replaced by the flag 
of the RAjA, as a sign of his sovereignty. Ten days 
later General Smith managed to bring to bay the main 
body of the Peshwa s army at Ashti, about a hundred 
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miles due cast from Poona. Gokla, llio only .Mu ratlin 
general who had shown much energy, was killed in a 
cavalry charge; the Peshwa himself escaped for the 
time to Nagpur territory ; hut the Raja of Satnra 
and his family fell into the hands of the victors. 

Elphinstone now felt hiluself justified in issuing a 
long proclamation, in Marathi, addressed to the people 
of the Deccan, reciting the story of the perfidy and 
violence of the Peshwa, which had coiiijn>I led the British 
to drive him from his throne and conquer his domi¬ 
nions, and stating that a portion of his territory would 
be reserved for the ltfija of Saturn. 

‘The rest, of the country will he held by the Ihuioiirahlr 
Company. The revenues will he collected for the Govern¬ 
ment, but all property, real or personal, will Ik* secured. 
All waiUm and intUti [grants of land revenue-free|, annual 
stipends, and all religious and charitable establishments will 
Ik* protected, mid all religious sects will he tolerated, and 
t heir customs maintained, as far as is just and reasonable. 
The farming system is ulNilished. Officers will Im* forthwith 
appointed, to collect a regular and moderate revenue on the 
part of the British Government, to administer just ire and to 
encourage tho cultivation of the soil. They will In* au¬ 
thorised to allow of remissions, in consideration of tin* 
circumstances of tho timos.' 

It remains to chroniclo briefly tho other incidents of 
the war. Sindia remainod quiet, overawed by the 
grand army, or won over through tho diplomacy of 
Malcolm. At Nitgpur, the same drama was enacted 
as at Poona, a few weeks later. The Resident, Jen¬ 
kins, was suddenly attacked on the hill of Sitab&ldi 
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by all the forces of the R&jl The garrison, consisting 
of less than 1400 Sepoys, were at first thrown into 
confusion, but wero finally saved by an heroic charge 
of three troops of Madras native cavalry. The Ibija 
fled, but a successor to the throne was found in an 
infant of his family. In Central India tho campaign 
was short but sharp. Holkar himself was only a boy, 
but his generals resolved to try the hazard of tho die. 
They wore decisively defeated at the battle of Mchid- 
pur, in which Malcolm figured conspicuously. By tho 
treaty that followed, Holkar lost his outlying provinces 
and his claims over the R&jput princes, but still re¬ 
mained the foremost power in Malwfi. Tho Pind&ris, 
the original cause of the war, gave comparatively little 
trouble. The greatest of their chiefs, Amir KMn, 
prudently accepted the liberal terms offered him, in 
accordance with which his successor is now in posses¬ 
sion of the principality of Tonk. The military array 
of the others was easily broken up; their lenders took 
refuge in tho jungle, where one of them is said to have 
been eaten by a tiger. The final pacification of Central 
India afforded congenial employment to Malcolm for 
the noxt twelve months. 

Nearly forty yearn later, in the time of Dalhousio, 
the States of Nagpur and Sattira fell to the Paramount 
Power, by the application of the doctrine of lapse. 
But with that exception, the settlement effected after 
the Third Mar&tha War has continued unimpaired to 
the present day. Putting aside the Southern Mardthd 
States, three great Mar&th& princes—Sindia, Holkar, 
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and the Qfiekw/Lr—still rule over territory Aggregating 
46,000 square miles, -with monj than seven million 
inhabitants, anil an estimated revenue of three millions 
sterling. But not a fragment of their widely scattered 
dominions lies within the country that uses Marathi 
for its vernacular. 


CHAPTER IX 

The Skttlemknt of thk Deccan 
1818—1819 

ELPHINSTONK received his appointment as Commis¬ 
sioner for the settlement of the Deccan in January, 
1818; but several months had to pass before civil 
authority was everywhere restored. During March 
and April he accompanied the force detached for the 
capture of the hill-fortresses in the Gh&ts, some of 
which held out until bombarded. A pleasant inter¬ 
lude was the formal restoration of the R6j& of Sdt&ra 
to the throne of Sivaji. Lord Hastings had left Elphin- 
stone the choice of giving the R6ja a sovereignty, or 
only a jagir. He adopted the former alternative, be¬ 
cause he recognised the importance ‘ of leaving for pail 
of the Peshwa’s subjects a government which could 
afford them service in thoir own way.’ The British 
District of S&t&ra, which represents the State then 
constituted, has an area of 5000 square miles and a 
population of one million souls. 

Elphinstone was much attracted to the young 
prince, who did not fail to requite the good-will 
shown to him. 
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March 4. . . . \ isited tho He kept up tlic forms 

of sovereignty, neither rising nor lowing ; hut in hi* 
langungc and manner* was civil and compliant. Jlr is 
about twenty; not handsome, but gnod-humnmiHi and frnitk. 
His brothers have nearly tins same diameter, with ruther 
lletter looks. His mother is a fine old holy, who lias | N *eu 
handsome, and has slid very fine eyes. She has good 
manners, and, it is said, good abilities. The llajaV gratitude 
to (,'eneral Smith. which m ined as unfi-ignisl as his joy at 
his deliverance, was very engaging.’ 


A jit'll __ (alter the installation]. The l»;ij;i gave me an 
entertainment in the evening; and after advice and good 
W’lshcs I took leave, umch interostisl in the brothers, whine 
concord, simplicity, and attachment to their inolher and each 
other nro veiy aininhle.’ 


Tfc is gratifying to know that EIphinntonoH favour¬ 
able anticipations were realised. Writing to Stmdicy, 
nearly five years later (December, 1X22), lie says:_ 

I must tell you what a good fellow the little Ilaja r,f 
Bntdra is. When I visited him, we sat 011 two ma*nndx 
[cushions] without exchanging one single word, in a very 
respectable durbar; hut the moment we retired to a khiheid 
[cabinet] the Ilaja produced his civil ami criminal register. 

. , ,UM mimitu of (revenue] demands, collodion*, and 
balances for tlm hud. quarter, and began explaining thn state 
°f his country as eagerly as a young Collector. lie always 
sits m the NyAyadish (court of justice) and conducts his 
business with tho utmost regularity. I hunted with him tho 
day we parted; and a young gentleman hnd a laid fall just 
m front of mo, and lay for dead. When I got off, I found a 
horseman dismounted and supporting his head; and, to my 
surprise, it was tho ItAjA, who had let his horse go and run 
to his assistance. The Kijd’s turning out well is principally 
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owing to Captain Grant, the Resident, formerly adjutant to 
the grenadier battalion, and now historian of the Munit ha 
empire.* 

And again, in November, 1826:— 

‘ The Raja of Sttin is tin* most civilised Marathi I ever 
met with, has his country in excellent order, and everything, 
to his road# and acqut ducts, in a style that would do eredit 
to a European. 1 was more struck with his private sitting- 
room than anything 1 saw at Saturn. It contains a single 
table covered with green velvet, at which the descendant of 
Sivaji sits in a ehair, and writes letters, us well as a journal 
of his transactions, with his own hand. . . . lie gave me at 
parting the identical bdyhnukh (literally, tiger's claws) with 
which Sivaji seized the Mughal general in a treacherous 
embrace when be stubbed him aud afterwards destroyed his 
army. They are most formidable steel hooks, very sharp, 
and attached to two rings fitting the fingers, und lie con¬ 
cealed in the inside of the hand V 

Elphinstone could thus make as well as unmake a 
king, and ho took more delight in tho former task 
than in tho latter. lie was now to show that ho pos¬ 
sessed the talents of an administrator, in addition to 
those of a diplomatist and a general. Since his early 
days at Benares, he had had no experience of civil 
work ; lmt I10 had then imbibed from Mr. Davis an 
unfavourable opinion of tho Bengal system, which 
was confirmed by the publication about this time of 
tho Report of the Parliamentary Cominittco of 1812. 
He was fond of telling a story to illustrate the 

‘ This weapon is now in the possession of Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff, Elphinstoue’s godson. 
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* March 4. .. . Visited the Raja. Ho kept uji the forms 
of sovereignty, neither rising nor bowing; but in his 
language and manners was civil and compliant. He is 
about twenty ; not handsome, but good-humoured and frank. 
His brothers have nearly the same character, with rather 
letter looks. His mother is a lino old lady, who has 1mh*ii 
handsome, and has still very line eyes. She has good 
manners, and, it is said, good abilities. The U.ija’s gratitude 
to tlem-nd Smith, which seemed as unfeigned as his joy at 
his ddivcr.uu*', was very engaging/ 

‘ Ajtril 22 [after the installation]. Thu I Juju, gave me an 
entertainment in the evening; and after advice and gmal 
wishes I took leave, much interested in the brothers, whose 
concord, simplicity, and attachment to their mother and euch 
other arc very amiable.’ 

It is gratifying to know that Elpliinstono’s favour¬ 
able anticipations were roaliscd. Writing to .Strachcy, 
nearly five years later (December, 1K22), bo says:— 

• I mast tell you wlint a gmwl fellow the little Jliija of 
Saturn is. When T visited him, we sat on two nuuntuln 
[cushions] without exchanging one single word, in a very 
respectable darhfir ; but the moment we retired to a khiluxil 
[cabinet] the ltaja produced his civil and criminal register, 
and his minute of [revenue] demands, collections, and 
balances for the hist quarter, and began explaining the state 
of his country jus eagerly as a young Collector. He always 
sits in the Nyayadiah (court of justice) and conducts his 
business with the utmost regularity. I hunted with him thu 
day we jtarted; and a young gentleman had a had fall just 
in front of me, and lay for dead. Wien I got oft’, I found ji 
horseman dismounted and supporting his head ; au<l, to my 
surprise, it was the Ritja, who had let his horse go aud run 
to his assistance. The Raja’s turning out well is principally 
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Government until the close of 18191 when he had 
already left Poona for Bombay. The Report 1 begins 
with a descriptive account of the country and a sketch 
of Mar6thii liistory, and then reviews elaborately the 
MarfttM system of administration, in tho several 
departments of revenue, and civil and criminal juris¬ 
diction. Its interest now is, of course, nminly histo¬ 
rical, as a record of a state of things that has passed 
away; but, like everything Elphinstono wrote, it is 
replete with philosophic reflections, which will always 
retain their value. It also contains the principles that 
guided his own reforms, many of which were carried 
out subsequently, during the period when he was 
Governor of Bombay. It will be convenient, therefore, 

* to disregard str ict chronological order, and to treat the 
settlement of the Deccan under its several headings— 
political, fiscal, and judicial. 

Elphinstone estimates the total area of the country 
placed under his administration at 50,000 square 
miles, and guesses the inhabitants at four millions, or 
only eighty persons per square mile -. Ho is careful 
to distinguish three tracts, diflering both in physical 
aspects and in population. In the extreme north is 
the hot and low-lying plain of Khandesh, occupying 
the valley of the T£pti between two mountain ranges. 

> First printed in full in Mr. Forrest’s volume of Selections, though 
before well known as an official document and from extracts. 

* According to the Census of 1881. tho nino British districts ink* 
which tho Deccan is now divided had an area of 52,356 square 
miles and a population of 7,700,537 souls, being an average of 147 
per square mile. 
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This tract lm<l not recovered from the calamitous 
famine of 1803. It was placed in charge of Captain 
Briggs, who devoted himself to repressing the ravages 
of the wild trilie of Bhfls, and to inviting immigrants 
to cultivate the waste hut fertile fields. Next comes 
the Maratha country proper, comprising the districts 
of Ahmadnngar and Poona. ami the newly formed 
State of Stttrirn. Westward it is hounded by the main 
range of the (Hints, southward hy the Kistna river, 
whilo eastward it stretches toward the plateau of the 
Dcccan. Here was the home, of the Maratha nation; 
hero they huilt their mountain fortresacs, fondly 
deemed impregnaldc; here they hrod and pastured 
their hardy ponies. Of the Brahmans and soldiers 
Elphinstone expresses a very unfavourable opinion. 
The character he gives of the peasantry will lie 
recognised as true in its main features at the present 
day 

* The Maruthii prasmitry have some pride in tin- triumphs 
of their nation, and some ambition to jairtako in its military 
exploits; hut although circumstances might turn them into 
soldiers or robbers, at present their habits arc decidedly 
peaceful. Thoy arc solicr, frugal, industrious; mild and 
inoffensive to everybody; and among themselves neither 
dishonest nor insincere. The faults of their government 
have, however, created the corresponding vices in them : its 
oppression and extortion have taught them dissimulation, 
mendacity, and fraud; and the insecurity of property 1ms 
rendered them so careless of the future, as to lavish on a 
marriage or other ceremony the savings of years of parsi¬ 
mony. .. . The effects of this last are felt in the debts and 
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embarrassments in which the whole of the agricultural 
population is plunged.’ 

The last of the three tracts is the Marti tM Karnatik, 
extending from the Kistna southwards to the frontiers 
of Mysore and the ceded districts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. In addition to the districts of Belgium and 
Bijfipur, it includes the Southern ManitM .Tagirs. 
It is oxtromcly fertile, comprising wide plains of the 
famous black cotton soil. The inhabitants speak 
Kanarcso, and always hated the Marathns as foreign 
invaders. They had readily .joined General Munro in 
expelling their rulers, and are described as perfectly 
quiet and well affected. The administrator was Mr. 
Chaplin, an experienced member of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

Elphinstono had hoped to enjoy the co-operation of 
Munro in effecting the settlement of the Karnatik, 
which Munro had already conquered by arms. Ho 
had to be content with a searching correspondence, 
and a brief visit of five days. After Monro's de¬ 
parture he wrote in his diary :— 

‘I have gained a great deal of instruction from him, and 
lmve been greatly pleased with his strong practical good 
sense, his simplicity and frankness, his perfect good-nature 
and good-humour, his real benevolence, unmixed with tlic 
slightest cant of misanthropy, his activity and his truthful¬ 
ness of mind, easily pleased with anything, and delighted 
with those things that in general have no effect but on a 
youthful imagination. The effect of these last qualities is 
heightened by their contrast with his stern, countenance and 
searching eye.’ 
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Munro, though not yet Governor of Madras, had 
spent all his life in organising the administrative 
system in tho ceded and conquered districts of that 
Presidency. It was from his example that Elphin- 
stone learned tho duty of investigating thoroughly the 
indigenous institutions, ami the supromu importance 
of introducing tho least possible change. With 
Malcolm he shared (though from more philosophical 
motives) tho policy of sympathy, and a generous re¬ 
cognition of native prejudices ami nativo aspirations. 
At about this time lie, wrote in his diary:— 

* Malcolm certainly has wire and enlarged views of i»licy; 
and, among them, the kind and indulgent manner in which he 
regards the natives (though perhaps originating in his heart 
as much ns in his head) is by no means the least important. 
It appears to particular advantage in his feelings towards the 
native nrmy, and in the doctrines he has inculcated regarding 
them. It is meluncholy to think that he is not young, and that, 
he is the Inst of the class of politicians to which he belongs. 
The Inter statesmen are certainly more imperious and 
harsher in their notions, and are inferior in wisdom, inas¬ 
much ns they reckon more on force than ho does, and less on 
affection.' 

With Malcolm and Munro for his guides, Elphin- 
stonc proceeded apace with his dual task of concilia¬ 
tion and inquiry. When the Peshwa had been chased 
out of his dominions, and the hill-forts had fallen one 
by one, all organised opposition ceased. The restora¬ 
tion of the IUj£ of S&t&ra, and the maintenance of the 
Southern Jaghd&rs, showed that the British had no 
intention of disregarding Mar&th& sentiments. As 
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always happens in India after a conquest, the cultiva¬ 
tors, who form the vast mass of the population, 
acquiesced in the change of their rulers with hardly a 
murmur. But Elphinstone was far too prudent to 
interpret this acquiescence os meaning active content¬ 
ment ; and ho was also well aware of the influence 
exercised by the classes who had necessarily suffered 
from the revolution. The disbanded soldiors of the 
Peshwa were to somo extent provided for in the 
irregular levies of the Company (sihtridia), that were 
raised to keep order; every consideration was shown 
for those who, either as officials or landowners, had 
ranked as gentlemen under Maraithd rule: while thn 
numerous caste of Poona Br&limans, who had lost 
most of all by the overthrow of a Brahman govern¬ 
ment, were studiously conciliated by a series of 
measures adopted for their express benefit. 

«The general disposition of the agricultural class,’ Elphiu- 
atone wrote in an official dispatch, not reprinted hy Forrest, 
‘is strong in favour of tranquillity. They aro the first 
sufferers by wars or by assemblages of banditti j and as they 
were by no means favoured under the Brahman government, 
they cannot, whatever pride they may take in Mnriltlm in¬ 
dependence, seriously wait [1 wish] for its restoration. But,’ 
he adds, 'even among them there are many drawbacks on 
the gratitude we might expect from our light assessment mid 
protection. The dewndchs and other zamhulurs, the patch 
and other village authorities, who lose power by our core to 
prevent exactions, have probably influence sufficient to injure 
us with the very people for whose cause we incur their 
odium. The whole of the soldiery and all connected with 

1 
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them—gill who lived entirely by flOi'vLce, gill who joinod 
semce find cultiv&tinn, all who bad a brother in employment 
who is now thrown back on the family f and id] wlio had 
horses and were otherwise maintained by Ihe rciflt&icc of ait 
army—detest na and our regular Imt tali mut, and nine juincd 
by tliLiii' nnigldtotii'H from nympalhy and national fueling.’ 

The Jagirdfirs belonged to two claatfca: tins great 
hereditary nobles, whose political h tutus had already 
been recognised,, and fixed by the ftettlemcnt of Pun- 
darpur ] ; and those of inferior rank, who had hitherto 
held their estates at pleasure With regard to the 
former class, not much difficulty way experienced. It. 
was only necessary that they should transfer their 
allegiance from tho Peshwa to tho Company. To 
this they all consented, with a single exception, 
Chmtdman Rd o, one of the Patw&rdhans, a BnShman 
family who bad received largo grants from the Peshwa, 
refused, on tho grotesque plea that it was no whore 
stipulated in tho settlement of Fandurpur that, 1 iai tho 
event of disagreement between tho Pcshwa and tho 
British Government, I am to serve tho latter*' The 
threat of resumption and the personal intervention of 
Elphinstonc wore required to remove these and other 
scruples. Chintfiman Eao is described as having fa 
narrow and. crooked understanding, a litigious spirit, 
and a capricious temper.' ' Our intercourse/ however, 

* completely restored his good humour, and had 
latterly tho appearance of complete cordiality and 
satisfaction, which, though it may not bo lasting, I 
have no doubt is perfectly ainouno. 1 

E Sen ante, pp. 
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The tea-ms granted to these greater Jagirdivrs were 
liberal. They received assurances that them rank 
and dignity would be maintained as in the tunc of 
the Pesbwa; and that the British Government would 
not interfere, except in case of very flagrant- abuse of 
power, or long continuance of gross mismanagement.. 
Tn particular, their IoCelI jurisdiction, including the 
power of life and death, was guaranteed to them; 
and in compliance with their earnest entreaties, they 
were granted a special exemption from the Acldlftts 
(Civil Courts) of the Presidency. Though their claim* 
to the right of private war could not lx; sanctioned, it 
was arranged that any matters of difference among 
themselves should be regarded as ’ political, to be 
dealt with by direct orders from the Government, 
and not under the Regulations applicable to British 
territory. Another fertile- source of dispute was antC 
eipated }-,y provisions for the extradition of aimirials, 
and for pursuing there ► into the dominions of tbi- 
ebiefs. 

The ease of the inferior Jagirdfirs presented more 
complications, and also more difficulty. Elpldiistnno s 
constant desire was to preserve them as an upper 
class of society, intermediate between tho cultivators 
and the officials, though be was well awara of the 
impossibility of effecting this by artificial means. He 
saw them disappearing before bis eyes, but he did 
everything in his power to delay the inevitable result. 
He often thought over the desirability of rewarding 
native officials with grants of land instead 0: pensions. 
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A few years later, when at Bombay, he thus explained 
his general policy, in a despatch to the Supreme 
Government, which seems to have been called forth 
by some threat of resumptions: 

‘ The maintenance of many of the chiefs iu their posses¬ 
sions was certainly suggested, os supposed by the Governor- 
General, for the purpose of avoiding popular discontent, 
and preventing the too rapid full of great families; hut in 
other cases it rested on the belief that the holders were 
cutitled of right to their possessions. Where a jaglr was by 
the original grant made hereditary in the family of the 
grantee, there could be no doubt of the right of the descen¬ 
dant ; but where there was no such grant (as was the case 
with almost all the jagira), the right rested on different 
grounds. . . . A jagir was usually granted during life, for the 
purpose of maintaining troops to serve the State; a small 
I»rtion was set aside ns a personal provision for the chief. 
This mode of maintaining troops being always kept up, there 
was no motive for removing the jagirddr, and consequently 
every grant was renewed on the death of each incumbent, 
his son paying a relief to the government. When this 
practice had long subsisted, the jay »r come to bo regarded as 
hereditary, and the resumption of it would have been viewed 
as a violation of private property. The nature and history 
of jagirs has so great an analogy to those of feudal benefices, 
that the manner in which this transition took place can be 
easily understood in Europe. The period for which a jagir 
had been held was, therefore, a very important point to 
advert to in deciding how long to continue it. I recom¬ 
mended that all granted by the Mughal Emperors or the 
Rdjds of SdUra should be hereditary in the fullest sense of 
the word. ... The jagirddrs of the Peshwas stood on a 
different footing. They had arisen under the dynasty we 
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1^1 subverted: none could have been in for 11501,6 

than Hn.tr years ; and they tad been kept in mindly the 
exaction of service, as well ns liy occasional resumptions, of 
the seal nature and extent of tl.eir tenure. Much non. 
sidei'atlon was, however, due to them as the actual poseesse™ 
of power; and tlicy wore allowed to retain their personal 

lands for one or more gelations, according to their month 
or importance/ 

Besides this loiiieney m the matter of resumption, 
Elphinstonc also granted to the lesser Jagkrddrs a 
recognition of their privileged status which was par¬ 
ticularly welcome to them. They were all alike- 
exempted from the ordinary process of the Adfilat 
(Civil Court). In criminal matters they were made 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Collector in his 
capacity of political agent, though not without pre¬ 
vious reference to the Commissioner. Elphin stone, 
indeed, proposed to extend the same indulgence to all 
persons of rank, at least dining the lives of the 
existing generation. This policy afterwards received 
the warm support of Malcolm, who reported ton years 
later that— 

< There is nothing in the new code that creates iueuitvcm- 
cnee or embarrassment from the existence or extension of 
the privileged classes of the Deccan. I can confidently slate 
that, daring my whole experience in India, I have known 
no institution so prised by those who enjoy its exemptions, 
or more gratifying to the whole people among whom it 
was established. It is recognised by the lowest orders aa a 
concession in forma to those whom they deem their superiors, 
„nd ae suoh ie received as a boon by the community who, 
from their condition, neither understand nor appreciate 
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those unyielding forms that deny alike advantages of birth 
and the claims of rank and sendee.' 

The Brahmans showed themselves less amenable to 
conciliation, almost justifying the character Captain 
Grant gave them as * generally discontented, and only 
restrained by fear from being treasonable.’ Tire best 
that Elpliinstono himself could find to say of them is: 

‘ There are among them many instances of decent and 
respectable lives; and although they are generally 
subtle and insincere, I have met with some on whom 
I could depend for sound and candid opinions. How 
much they had lost by the downfall of the Pcshwa may 
be gathered from a few facts recorded in another con¬ 
nexion. Bsiji Kao, though ho reduced the former expen¬ 
diture, still used to give a small sum to each of 50,000 
Brahmans. Both he and rdso his Sardars and Ministers 
employed many learned Brahmans in various offices 
connected with the Hindu ritual; while all, on reli¬ 
gious principle, allowed stipends and grants of land to 
many others for whose services they had no occasion. 
Under the name of the Dakshina, the sum of five 
lakhs of rupees (.<50,000) was annually distributed 
by the Pcshwa among Brahmans, nominally as a 
reward for learning, but in practice as a mere alms¬ 
giving. In fact, Klphinstone goes so far as to say 
that ‘one of the principal objects of the Peshwa’s 
government was the maintenance of the Br&hmans. 

Needless to say that Elphinstone, though no 
student of Sanskrit, was absolutely free from any 
prejudice against the legendary superstitions of the 
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Hindu religion. He was, indeed, tolerant enough to 
propose the endowment (cut of the Daksbma) o 
professorships for the teaching of Hindu drvmity and 
mythology. Hie sympathy also was aroused by the 
stories he had heard of great numbers of Brihmans 
reduced to such distress a* to be subsisting on the 
sale of shawls and other presents which they him 
received in better times. What he could do ior this 
impoverished Hass he did willingly. The Sa-ifo* 
proclamation contained a clause expressly yuorontce- 
L to them quiet possession of their grants oi land 
and pecuniary allowances. After' order was restore,, 
one of his first acts was to ratify this assurance pnb- 
Uely at Nfeik, a very holy place of pilgrimage ; and 
to accompany his words with a distribution of alms, 
which was afterwards repeated at Poona. Out ol the 
Daksliina, he originally proposed to set apart 
for religions expenses, including two colleges or 
BiAbrnins But considerations of economy eompuUu 
him to restrict This design to a grant of a yea,' 

for prises in Sanskrit learning, which forms the 
nucleus of tho existing Poona College. 

Despite these generous provisions, it was from the 
Brithinans of Poona that Elphinstono experienced the 
ODlv serious attempt to shake off British rule, 
conspiracy was formed to murder all the Europeans, 
to seise the hill-forts, and to take possession of the 
person of the R$jfi of Satire. The plot was detected, 
and those who had taken part in it wore promptly 
and severely dealt with. Hphinstone ordered the 
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ringleaders to be executed by being blown from guns l p 
remarking that this mode of execution " contains two 
valuable elements of capital punishment; it is painless 
to the criminal and terrible to the beholder- When 
Sir Evan Nepean (Governor of Bombay) suggested to 
ElpMnatone that it would be prudent to apply to the 
Supreme Government for an indemnity, be replied, 
with true Homan dignity 1 1 If I have done wrong, I 
deserve to bo punished; if I have done right, I do not 
require an indemnity-' 

Elpbinstone’s fiscal reform may be treated very 
shortly- In this, even more than in other matters, 
he was content mainly to record and preserve the 
system that he found in existence ; while it would 
be hopeless to attempt to interest English readers in 
the jwnabandi (revonue-as3essment) of a Marathi 
province seventy years age. Suffice it to say that be 
abolished the farming system, which had but recently 
been introduced as a- refined engine of extortion ; and 
that his general instructions to the Collectors were: 

« maintain the native system; levy the 1avenue according to 
the actual cultivation; make the aaseaswumto light; impose 
110 new taxes, and da away with none unless obviously 
unjust; above all, make no innovations,’ 

Every exertion seems to have been honestly mode to 
relieve the cultivators from excessive exactions. 

] SirT. Br Colobrooka dc&trjlm thia ftt tt Ma rutlni pumahnioiiG. 
ailtl AS An innovation in ErEti^li Indin. We bmm flortLoWharo 
t]iAt it it of Hugh*? introduction j it was certain!}.' uelm! by Sir 

Hector Monro, in 1764, to deefrnota Ms mutiimua snpoyn shortly 
before the tattia of Bukij&r. 
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ta*a» ^ «* •—«? m di . c n;r: 0 :: 

amount paid br rMh Hlkp b t 

considered themselves to have teoi ® ' . .. 

iluctious ware made from Ok in ^^Twero 

of Uie cultivation, and afterwards furtl*r allowances - 

™t S )" The lornt to bo paid won ^ 

„J S Jby to riling offers ; awl if nD ™ “ 

;. c ,e given, nod tl.» « I,,lw '' ;' ' f 

he Collector kept up the principle of the ^ 

meut >, end some carried it ta ■ greeter extent thu W 

been usual with tliu Hnrtttife*’ 

Notwithstanding nil these effort* at modevntion 
there con be little doubt tot tire early foment of 
the Decent!, os of ether provinces when they first eater 
under British administration, was higher thou tlie 
people could afford to pay- The causes of this appear 
to have been—(i) the adoption of native rent-volh., 
which represented not actual payments, hut the high 
ect standard ever attained ; and (a) the urn onu 
enaction of the demand by British officials, without 
sufficient regard to the character of the seasons or 
other varying circumstances. And it must always e 
home in mind that in those days a superabundant 
harvest was regarded as a calamity only-second to a 

general failure; for when there was little local traffic, 

and no exportation, low prices meant reduced profits 
to the cultivator 

■ the svstom of firing the ™«»‘ do* from «">* SUlti ™‘T’ 
which Had already h«a feoduMd in Madras l>y t™. as opiivad 
to tli* «pb6i*W *r landlord ajratem *f EenguL 
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The land-revenue was, of course, the sheet-anchor 
of finance. But there were also several subordinate 
sources of income—such as snkdt, or customs; abkdrL 
or excise; 7 luzurtt, or fines paid on succession to 
property, chiefly in cases of adoption ; foes paid by 
wandering shepherds for the right to pasture their 
flocks on waste lands ; and fees paid for leave to cut 
wood in government forests. Of these, customs pro¬ 
duced about .£’,<>0,000 a year. This was a transit 
duty levied by the bullock-load; but the. rate varied 
in proportion to the value of the commodity, the 
highest being eight rupees (ids.). It was levied inde¬ 
pendently in each district, so that goods were liable 
to bo repeatedly stopped and searched. To remedy 
tliis inconvenience, there was a class who undertook 
for a single payment to pass goods through the whole 
country. Elphinstono continued the farming of 
customs as a temporary measure. The only reform 
he introduced was to abolish the privilege of exemp¬ 
tion which had been enjoyed by our camp-dealers, in 
order to prevent disputes with tho Pesliwu’s officials. 
Excise, which oven at this time was an important 
source of revenue in Bengal, did not yield over .^'1000 
a yoar. Tho use of spirituous liquors was forbidden 
at Poona, and discouraged everywhere else. Drunken¬ 
ness was almost unknown in the Mardthd country, 
* which had thus a decided superiority in morals over 
the old provinces.’ Elphinstone recommended a policy 
of prohibition, or at any rate a very high rate of tax¬ 
ation. He also approved the tax on adoptions, as 
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being one that was little felt, and as attended with 
advantages in recording successions. Of a specia 
duty on salt wc hear nothing. So far as it was taxed 
at all, it was included under customs. 

Police and criminal justice occupy together more 
than thirty pages in Elphinstono s Report, w no i onn 
very interesting reading, partly because of their his¬ 
torical information, and partly because of Llphin- 
stono s enlightened criticisms. On the whole, ho was 

favourably impressed with the indigenous system 

of village watch and ward, though ho recognised the 
difficulty of preserving its useful features unto 
British administration. The essence of the system 
was the union of fiscal and executive authority in 
the same hands The !>aUl (head-man) was respon¬ 
sible both for the land-revenue and for the police o 
his village. If occasion required it, ho might call 
upon all the inhabitants for assistance; but his imme¬ 
diate deputy in matters of police was the village 
watchman, named m/air among the Maratlms, am 
always a Dlier by caste. 

‘ His duties are to keep watch at night, to find out all arrivals 
and departures, observe all strangers, and report all suspicion, 
persons to the He is likewise bou.nl to know the 

character of every man iu the village; and, in the event o a 
theft committed within the village bounds, it is ns business 
to detect the thief. He is enabled to do this by Ins early 
habits of inquisitiveness and observation, as wc ns y * 
nature of his allowance, which being partly a small share of 
the grain and similar property belonging to each house, he 
is kept always on the watch to ascertain hia fees, and always 
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40 C0llect » theft or robheiy happens, 

lie watchman commences his inquiries and rescarclns. It 

;' t , rf 1,6 *" Uu * to “““her Village, so as to satisfy the 
natchman there, or .f ho otherwise traces the property to an 
adjoining village, his responsibility ends, and it is the duty 

“I 0 "°' V ’“•* to <”<“> »I> the pursuit. 
The last village to which the thief has heeu clearly traced 

Hwomrs answerable for the proiierty stolen, which would 

0n ‘ h * v,, !"R° *here the robbery was coin- 
The watchman ,s ohligeil to make np this amount 

“7 8°> «'« remainder is levied on the 

whole village. „ 

In police as well as in revenue matters, the paM 
was under the superintendence of the ■mamlaUUr 
(sub-collector), whoso duty it was to see that all 
villages acted in concert, and with proper activity. 
Bis establishment of siianilis (irregular infantry) and 
nUadars (irregular cavalry) woe employed to oppose 
violence and to support the village police, though not 
to detect offenders. With the mumlab/dr also rested 
the general arrangements with the chiefs of Bhils and 
other predatory tribes, either for abstaining from 
plunder themselves, or for assisting to check plunder 
in others. The mamlaUdr had great discretionary 
powers; and even a patil would not hesitate to 
rnrest a suspected person, or to take any measure 
that seemed necessary to preserve the peace of his 
Milage, for which he was answerable. 

Such was the Mardtbd system of police that pre¬ 
vailed throughout the Deccan, except in the great 
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towns: which had an organisation of ttueir own under 
kotv:dh (chief constables). It was, of course, liable to 
abuses, which had become particularly rift tinder the 
weak government of £&ji P&o. But, on the whole, it 
did net work badly, particularly when contrasted with 
the condition of Bengal, as revealed in a then recent 
Parliamentary inquiry. There, one of tho indirect 
consequences of the introduction of hord Comwalli&'s 
system had been to destroy tlie executive authority 
both of the zamtiuldrs and of the village watch; 
while English officers and English courts were not 
yet numerous enough to make their influence felt 
among such an immense population. The result was 
a formidable recrudescence of ddhaiti (gang-robbery), 
which paralysed the arm of criminal justice for many 
years. Whereas, in the Deccan, 

f the reports of the Collectors do not represent crimes jih 
paiticalnrly numerous. Mr. Chaplin, who 3 ms tfae best 
opportunity of drawing a com pari son with our old provinees 
[Madras], thinks them rather, rarer here Ihan there. Murder 
for revenge, generally arising either from jealousy or di & 
pates about lauded property and village rail]:, is mentioned 
tw the commonest crisisu among the Manitkils, Arson and 
cattle-stealing, us a means of avenging wrongs or extorting 
justice, is common in the Carnatic. Gang robberies and 
highway robbery are common, but almost always committed 
by BhQs and other predatory -tribes, who scarcely form pert 
of the society; anti they have never, since I have been in 
the country, readied to such a pitch ns to bear a moment's 
comparison with tlie state of Bengal described in the papers 
laid before Barb ament , 3 
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And this in face of a system of criminal justice that 
beggars description. There was no recognised code of 
law* and no prescribed form of triaL Judicial power 
was vested in the revenue officers, and varied with their 
rank—from the •p>tb : l. who could only put a man for 
a few days in the village lock-up, to the more impor¬ 
tant who latterly hod the power of life 

and death. A Jngmlftr was held to have supreme 
authority over Ids own troops and aervimta* wherever 
ho was. The right of inflicting punishment wan, how¬ 
ever, extremely undefined, anti was exorcised by each 
according to his power or influence rather than Isis 
office The highest official^ if at Poona, would pay 
the Periiwa the attention of applying for his sanction 
in a capital case. 

1 A principal rebel, or a leader of lionditti, would Ik 1 
executed at once, on the ground of notoriety; any Bliil 
caught in a }[i*rt of the country where the lUiUu wait 
plundering the road, would also be hanged immediately, hi 
doubtful cases, the chief authority would order some of die 
people about him to inquire into the affiiEr. The prisoner 
was examined; a]id if auspicious were strong, he was 
flogged to make him confess. Wit]Leases were examined, 
and a summary of their evidence and of the statement of the 
nccused was always taken down in writing. They Welt 
sometimes confronted with the accused, in the hope of 
sJlaming or perplexing the party whose statement was false j 
hut this waa by no means necessary to the regularity of the 
proceedings. . . . Kb law seetus ever to have been referred 
to, except in cases coi in acted with religion, where SluUtrlH 
[Hindu jurisprudents] were aometimes consulted. Tlie only 
rule seems to have been the custom of the CountiT, and the 
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iiiagifitmWe motions of expediency. The Hindu law 
Huite disused, probably owing to its absurdity. 

'Murder, JlM attend, i with Miooitj, »PJ»« 

never to have boon capital. Highway ntt-T '™ 
pmritbrf with dentil* kcnvM it iv»« (,-ontiully oomrmtted by 
low people. A nurn of tuleredde eaeto *» Mm 
M.J, fcr offoncee ngaiuet II,a Suta I» «* 

i J, to leave ken no protocilon. A brother of 
Holkor vrea trampled to death by on olcjibont for r-ok-llion, 
t >r rather for heading a gang of predatory lm» * iln 
postered J»ginto w Hewn away from a film fm- a ^m.kr 
cjttence, . . * The other capital puiiutliftMlfci wore haiiyitig, 
beheading, cutting to pieces with mri* a.»l ciwliniff t ”■ 
head with a mullet. Brahman prim ^ 

executed, were poisoned, or mule away witli by deleter,™* 
food Borneo were never put to death; long oondneme!4 

the cutting off the awe, «** and *“ illC 

h-everest punishment indicted on them. Mutilation « ™7 
common. Hard labour, in building factions «**»"»* 
was not unknown. ... But the commonest of nil y*n* 
manta* was fme and conation of good*, to winch the 
rnamtatfdr waa so mueb prompted by bis avarice, that it ls 
orten difficult to eoy whether it was Inflicted ns the iTfiuh.r 
mniehment, or merely made use of a. a pretence for gammfi 
wealth. On the one hand, it seem* to have been the 
Mardthi practice to punish murder, especially if committ'd 
by a man of good caste, by tine; hut on the other, the 
mamlatiUtrs Wild frequently release BhEl rublun, °™ tir * T J 
to the established custom, and even allow thorn to renew 
their depredations on the payment of a aum of money. Bo 
other punishment, it may he averred, was ever inflicted on a 
man who could afford to pay a fine; and, on ihe whole, the 
criminal system of the Markthis was in the hist state of 
disorder and corruption/ 
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It -was, of course, impossible For an English governor 
to continue this system j but Elphinatone introdunetl 
his reforms with scrupulous regard for native senti¬ 
ments and prejudices. The patch was permitted only 
as much authority as would preserve his influence in 
his village. Tim powers of the nmntlattfdr were at 
firat limited to a fine of two rupees and eonfincuueiit 
for twenty-four hours, but afterwards augmented 
to allow of his punishing petty affrays. All other 
criminal jurisdiction, short of capital punishment, was 
vested in the Collector. 

; According to our practice, a prisoner is formally and 
publicly brought to trial. He ia allied whether lie is guilty. 
If he admits it, pains are taten to ascertain that his con¬ 
fession is voluntary; if lie denies it, witnesses arc called 
without further inquiry. They are examined in the presence 
of the prisoner, who is allowed to cross-examine them, and 
to tall witnesses in his own defence. If there is ally doubt 
when the trial is concluded, he is acquitted; if he is clearly 
guilty, the SbaatH is called on to declare the Hindu law. 
It often happens that this law is unreasonable; and when 
the error is on the aide of severity, it is modified ; when on 
the side of lenity, it is acquiesced in. In Khdndesh a 
regular jury is generally assembled, who question the 
witnesses nnd pronounce on the guilt of the accused. In 
Siitara the Political Agent culls in several respectable 
persons, besides the law officers, and benefits by their 
opinion, both in the conduct of the trial and in determining 
the verdict. When, the trial is concluded and the sentence 
passed, iii cases of magnitude it is reported for confirmation 
to the CflrninisBioner, where the same leaning to the side of 
lenity is shown os In the court itself. 1 
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Elphinstone ad milted tiiafc thi*procedure—modelled 
un that of the courts in England—waa better calcu¬ 
lated for protecting the innocent and lightening the 
punishment of the guilty, than for securing the com¬ 
munity by deterring from dime. In regard to certainty 
and efficacy of punishment, it had the same inferiority 
to the native system that the reformed police had in 
detecting and souring offend era. Subsequent experience 
suggested to him various improvements. He recom¬ 
mended the cross-examination of the accused; since L nu 
innocent man cannot eliminate himself, and it is well 
that a guilty man, should do so . 1 He also thought that 
the magistrate should have the assistance of some 
intelligent natives of bis own choosing at the trial; 
for [ their knowledge of the people would often lead to 
discoveries of the truth that might escape a European: 
He would abolish all reference to the Hindu law, 


which was in reality an English innovation. E koine 
of the Hindu punishments arc too dreadful to be 
inflicted, other's are too til ding to be of any use m 
d cterrin g. The SMstri at Ah mednagar sentenced one 
man to be thrown from a height upon a spike, and 


another to "be fined six /uflUiflJi-s for the same oiibnee, 
because in one case the stolen property had been 
accidentally recovered, and in the other it bad not. 
But he would allow great weight to caste in allotting 
punishment, * because an opposite conduct shocks the 
prejudices of the people, which unless wo conciliate, 
all oui juateat sentences will "be looked on aa tyranny. 

The entire subject of punishments was reviewed by 
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Mphinatone, in the light of his recent study of Ben- 
tham + 

c Oar punishments, I should think, mi "hi lie made more 
juts'll^ ln.it shorter: wvera flogging, solitary confineincut iit 
dungeons fur short i^rUnls, bud furo, leeveru labour, mid 
similar punishments, always so gmiiiled as fn prevent their 
endangering life nr health' Tnt importation mm-iiim a gothl 
punishment, provided it Tw 1 for life; lmj the return of a 
e»nvbt dtiwtroy* the mysterious hnrmr which would ollser- 
wiso Ikj- I’Xcitvil ljy Urn ftcnfcjice, Hanging in rhuhitf would 
pruliuldy make it great. impression, tf itdt ton- shucking (o tins 
prejudices of the natives, which 1 apprehend it is not. As 
much form fur po^ihlo .should bn thrown into flJI punish¬ 
ments, eapeemlly capital ontsi; and great care should Ijo 
taken to suit the forms to the native ieIoul They Itavo 
themselves an excellent practice of exposing pentonn about 
to suffer death oil a camel, sfcri pjjed of acme of their clothe^ 
with their liair loose anti cove roil with red powder and witli 
flowers, as is usual with a cuipsu when earned to tlm funeral 
pyre, Some of the most temhlc nindca of capital ptiuixh- 
ment might ]jc retained when they do unt add to the fluffci- 
inga of the criminal: beheading and blowing away from a 
gun are of tins nature, but they ought, to he reserved for 
great crimes. The opinion# of natives ought, however, to be 
taken, and may 1m; reckomsl conclusive on Kuhjocts depending 
Cm ieeling mid on aissociatioiis/ 

On the subject of impriflomnemt, &Iscj, hu made some 
far-dglited suggestions, He was struck, on the one 
hand, by the indifference with which natives regarded 
sentences of imprisonment, as inflicting on them no 
greater hardships than thoir ordinary life; and, on 
the other hand, by the impolicy of dia charging alto- 
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gather those whose innocence was more than doubtful. 
With reference to the latter class of C&sea, he w sote, 

1 Means might peikapa he found to manage tlia imprison¬ 
ment of suspected persons in aucli a Conner as to preserve 
tlte distinction between their treatment mid that of convicts. 
Their place of confinement might he more like a worhlmo^ 
than a prison. They might he taught trades and flowed 
the fruit of their own industry. ... A place might he con¬ 
structed for their residence which would combine the plan 
ao much recommended by Baatham with the econo.muU 
arrangement suggested in Bengal. [Here follows a sketch 
of ei Panopticon adapted te Indian requirement.] Peiwma 
less sheeted might he consigned to the care and responsi¬ 
bility of the jxit&s of their village; and there arc cflflea 
where wondering and thievish tribes might he compelled, on 
pain of impriflonment ( te reside m particular Tillages, accord- 
ing to the plan recommended by General Munro.- 

For any improvement in the general morals of the 
people Elphinstone looked solely to education, under 
winch he included the use of the printing-press. Ho 
suggested the printing and .cheap distribution oi 
Hindu tales inculcating Bound morals, and also religious 
hooks, if such could be found, tending more directly 
to the same end. But he recognised that the slightest 
infusion of religious controversy would cause the 
total failure of the plan. Here again the philosopher 
speaks : 

r lt would he better to call the prejudices of the Hindus to 
our aid in reformin g them, and to control their v ices by the 
ties of religion which are stronger than those of law. By 
inamtiuniiig and purifying their present tenets, at the same 
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time that we enlighten their umlerstnmlings, we shall bring 
them nearer to that standard of perfection ut which all 
concur in desiring that they slionld arrive; while any attack 
on their faith, if successful, might he expected in theory, as 
is found in practice, to shake their reverence for all religion, 
and to set them free from those useful restraints which even 
a superstitious doctrine imposes on the passions. 

Elphinstonos report on the administration of civil 
justice supplies the most valuable evidence wo possess 
as to tho working of the primitive Hindu systom, 
unaffcctod by Muhammadan law. Except in tho groat 
towns—where an official called tho nyui/dt/ftink tried 
causes in tho Pcshwa's name—no regular judges 
existed, the sole method of determining civil rights 
being the award of j/anclidyutu, or councils of arbitra¬ 
tion, summoned as occasion arose. PancJidyat means 
literally * a body of five,’ though in practice it is not 
necessarily restricted to that number, liospcct for its 
authority is one of tho fundamental principles that 
hold together Hindu society, as may be gathored from 
the proverb— Panchmen Parmenhwar=‘ God is with 
tho Five.’ After the death of Ranjit Singh, when all 
official authority in tho Punjab disappeared, the army 
of tho KMIsa reconstituted itself under elected jxin- 
chdyala ; and to this day pancJidyuta decide caste 
disputes throughout India, which often affect impor¬ 
tant issues of property or trade. 

Elphinstone found the panckdyat in active opera¬ 
tion in the Deccan, and did his best to preserve it, 
though he was well aware that it could not continue 
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to exiat after the introduction of English judges and. 
English law. The essence of the system was the- sub¬ 
mission of the parties to an arbitration by then' follows, 
the whole proceeding being sanctioned by the presence 
of a Government official. If the parties were banker*, 
then the pancMyat was. composed of bankers ; in the 
case of an ordinary dispute between villagers, the 
patil requested some of the most intelligent and im¬ 
partial cultivators to meet him under a tree or m the 
temple. Every fiscal officer, from the -piM to the 
MmlaM&r, had the power to grant a ptmch&yat on 
the application of the parties. In theory, the eonaent 
of both parties was necessary ; but the plaintiff had 
effectual means of enforcing the consent of the defen¬ 
dant, For this purpose, as well as for the redress of 
other wrongs, recourse was bad to the practice of 
tak&zo-, 

‘ If a man have a demand from [? upon] his inferior or his 
eouah be places him under restraint, prevents his leaving his 
house or eating, and even compels him to sit in the aim 
until he cornua to some itccoinmodntion, It the debtor were a 
superior, the creditor had at first recourse to supplication 
and appeals to the honour and sense of slmme of the other 
party: he laid himself on. Ms threshold, threw himself on 
Ma road, clamoured before his door, or he employed others to 
do all tide for him : he would even sit down and last before 
the debtors door, during which time the other was compelled 
to fast also, or he would Appeal to the gods and invoke their 
curses upon the person by whom he was injured. It was a 
point of honour with the natives not to disturb the authors 
of these importunities, so long a* they wore just 5 and some 
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Fihtif;frLctic>n was genei'nlly procured by means of them. If 
they were unjust, the party tlmn harassed naturally con- 
cturetl with the jilniutitl in the wish for n jxmebiyatt and 
thus nn object was obtained which might not have been 
gained from tho indolence of Hie magistrate, Similar means 
were employed In extort justice I'nmi Hits ruling power: 
standing before Hie residence of the great mam, as^iiling him 
with ehimour, holding 1:]:■ at tnreh lieforis hint hy daylight, 
penning water without reusing on Hie nta Eiina »f (tie gudis. 
Those extreme mcjiames seldom liiiEcil in obtain :l hearing, 
even under Jhiji Jtsto; unci was the atilt more powerful 
expedite I, liofh lor riaaiS'tTlug si- delA or for obtaining jnation 
to get the whole caste* village, or trade, to join in performing 
theahovu ceremonies until the dem Linda ol’ one of if a memlwrc 
were autmlkd.' 

Wlion tho attendance! of the defendant had been 
obtained hy some means or other, the first act .of the 
meeting was to take a written acknowledgment of tho 
consent of the parties. In the ca$c of petty village 
disputes* two straws were given in token of subniis- 
sion, instead of a document. 

" The pin in tiff's complaint wna then rend, and the defeu- 
Lljuat's answer received; a replication and a rejoinder were 
sometimes n tided, and the parties scene oraas-questitmed by 
the irttntfitfyui us long as they thought it necctaairy, , . . A 
man might, if it were incoirvenicnt for him to attend, send a 
Mi-foot [writer] in his gorrioo, or a relation; but the trade 
of a x&kU [law-agent] is not known. Accounts and other 
written evidence wei^e called for after the examination of 
tho parties, and likewise oral evidence when written failed; 
but a great preference was given, to written documents. 
The witnesses seem to liave been examined and cross- 
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examined with great care; but the substance °^ of tlle “ 
evidence wee taken down briefly without the quest™* and 
generally in their own lmnd if they could write.. ■ • Oah 
were seldom imposed, unless there were reason to suspect the 
veracity of the witness, and then grant pains wore taken to 
raulee them solemn. When tills examination was concluded, 
the paueMwat, after debuting on the case, ,to up nil award, 
ill which they gave the substance of the complaint and answer, 
an abstract of each of the documents presented on oiilim 
Side a summary of the oral evidence, with tlmir own decision 
on the whole.... In villages there was much less arm t ‘he 
prmuMua,( was often conducted in the way of conversation, 
mid nothing was written hut the decision, and sometime* 
not even that Throughout the whole proceedings, tile 
mmefcfjMfs appear to have been guided by their own notions 
of justice, founded no doubt on the Hindu law, and modified 
by Urn custom of the country. They consulted no Imoks, 
aud it was only on particular points immediately connected 
with the Hindu law, each as marriage or succession, that 
they referred to a Bhistri [jurisprudent] for bit opinion. 
On (be report of tl.e jaaeMynt, the officer ef government 
proceeded to confirm and enforce its decree, the panclwyai 
having no executive powers of its own. to th» cause 
frequent rtferenceB to tlie rangietmte were required, anA M 
wtia given it considerable influent on the progress of the 

tuiah 1 


Tht faults in sucli e. flyflfcem of adimnistoriiig justice 
are self-evident— diletorm^3i want of cKecutivfc power, 
exposure to corruption, and inability to deal with com¬ 
plicated issues. But, in Elptinstooe’s opinion, th«* 
faults were outweighed by greater advantages, espe¬ 
cially for the decision of petty disputes. Above all, 
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the interest of the people was enlisted in aacort&iniEg 
and protecting their own.rights, while litigiousness was 
not encouraged. 

'The institution of panrkdyat* Was n restraint on pit* 
ago and bribery. „ . . Tins intimate acquaintance of tin* 
menil so r* with the subject in dispute, and in many uhw?h with 
the diameter* of t hi! purlieu, must have nmdu their deciaimiH 
frec|imntly evrivet; anti it wan an advantage cif Imadculahle 
value in this linule t/f trial tli:d llm judge*, lu'jiig drawn Irani 
t-fw 1»r>c3y nf flit 1 {ample, cnuhl net mi mi principles I hat were 
not generally niidri-Htood, il tireumufuiteq which, hy ] sits vent¬ 
ing uncertainty mid oljHcuriEy in the hnv, struck at the very 
root of litigation., . . The jxatchityats appear, event after the 
corrupt reign of Jhlji litfo, to have retained in a great degree 
tlio confidents of the people; mid they J [S not appear to 
have been unworthy of their good opinion* All the answers 
to my queries (except those of one Collector) give them a 
very favourable character; and Mr. Chaplin, in particular, 
is of opinion tlrnt in most instances their statement of the 
evidence is succinct and ekiu-, their reasoning on it solid and 
pcrapicuuiiB, and their decmmi]* ju.it and impartial/ 

Elphinstonc, then, decided without much hesitation 
in favour of maintaining the system of pancMyat*. 
The only Alternative that ho saw before him was the 
Introduction of the Ad£kt (Civil Court) j and to that 
he was strongly averse, not only because he knew how 
the natives dreaded it, hut still more because he could 
not find any recognised coda of civil rights for English 
judges to administer. In the following chapter some 
account will bo given of the measures which EJphin- 
stoue adopted at Bombay to remove the latter 
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difficulty. With regard to the 'former, he wo* content 
with the reflection that, if his reformed pandidyais 
Should fail, it would never be too Me to introduce the 

His reforms aimed at reviving the energy and 
removing the abuses of the native system, while 
preserving all its main features. Ho even went so 
far as to tolerate the practice of hMsa, upon winch 
rested the primary sanction that compelled resort to 
the ptmt-Uyat, though he permitted only such re¬ 
straints and inconveniences os appeal to personal 
honour. He insisted that the jxiwMynts should con¬ 
tinue to he free from all forms and interference. _ Some 
pressure might be put upon the member’s to induce 
them to attend, and perhaps their attendance might 
be rewarded with a small fee. No paper's should he 
required from them beyond the written consent of the 
parties and the written award, as concise as they chose 
to make it. When these papers could be produced, the 
decision should he final, except in case of corruption or 
■moss injustice, when an appeal might he brought to the 
Collector. The function of the Collector was confined 
to granting a new pwlidyat, the object of this appeal 
bein'* rather to watch over the purity of the courts 
than to amend their decisions. To discourage litiga¬ 
tion, and frivolous appeals m particular, it was 
suggested that the panchdyat or the presiding officer 
should have power to fine a party whoso suit was pal¬ 
pably frivolous. Foes for judicial proceedings were 
disapproved by Elphinstone, on the Benthamite ground 
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that ' it is very doubtful whether they arc a check on 
litigation my Anther than they are a check on justice/ 
Decrees should be enforced according to the mildest 
forms already in use. A messenger should ho first 
sent to demand payment, by the threat of preventing 
the debtor from eating between sum iso ami Hunset. 
Next, the property of the debtor might Iks sold, hut 
not lain house or the implements of Ids calling. If 
tills should lie Insufficient, he might he imprisoned, for 
a term to he fixed by the liuarht'tytti according to the 
amount of Ids debt, and the fraudulent or vexatious 
spirit he had displayed, 

Ptmch&yutH were ordinarily to he glinted, as they 
always had been, by jxtttiis (head-men of villages]- and 
■yntmthkhirs (deputy-collectors of ilistrietfi), subject to 
tlic general superintendence of the English Collector. 
And Elph in stone was careful to insist that the Col¬ 
lector should not only make regular tosirw through his 
district, but should also give audience, for at least two 
hours every day, to all ranis, receive complaint* viva 
voce, and grant decisions ami order* against mtnnlat- 
d&rx, as the cases required. For while he liberally 
augmented the salary of the Wiaml-utddrti and granted 
them other privileges, he saw that their integrity and 
efficiency could bo preserved only by strict discipline. 
For the larger towns, a staff of ivminu (native judges) 
was constitu ted, with power either to grant 2Mmhdyatv t 
or to decide themselves complaints referred to them 
by the Collector, when both parties had. consented to 
that mode of adjustment. The employment of pro- 
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fessioiml tttHEs (law-agents] was strictly forbidden in 


all courts alike. , 

Elphinstonetime concludes this brancli of Ins epoi 

■1 hap, the plan IKW pro]™** will be J 

it fell it win be necessary to have numwenfl immt f« r 
holdingpamMjrtF*, end to ndopt by degree* atr.eter rales to 
compel tta nttendenee end heater, the 

bedica. IF that should 1» inefficient, [subonhufcto 

jud-esl must bo empowered to try causes by tbemselves, in 
Si* there inert he a Eoropeen judge to boar epporte 
from them i.U. Hut these impnvaneuts must not be l»h» 
dneed until they ere wanted ; and we must be care id not to 
induce the natives to give up tlieir present m.ules oF sett ing 
amputee, by holding out a prospect of pure end rt.unll.mt 
justice which wc nitty not ultimately be able to realise. 
Elphinstone'ti settlement of the Deccan occupied 

him for little more than a year. His appointment 

as Commissioner dates from December, i&UX ™ 
proclamation, announcing that Biji E£o had forfeited 

hia sovereignty, was issued in the following Febiwy. 
In March, he returned to Poona for the first time smoe 
' the outbreak of hostilities, riding with an escort to 


protect him from the PeshWs Pind&ris. 

< I am lodged at the palace and am now seated m the 
PeahWa cl wet, where our fint consultation about the pro¬ 
ceedings took place; and I have been dinttmg tlia door the 
closing of which on the Seth [banker] probably fittt led to a 1 
subsequent misondoirfandiugfl... . Poona, when approached 
ia unchanged in ippeamuce ; but the destruction of all our 
houses destroys every fading of quiet mill home, and the 
nSaence of the Hindu gammment occasions a void that, 
alters the effect of everything. Onr respect for the place is 
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ffono, wkI the change i« melancholy. How must the natives 
feel this when even we feel it! * 

Elphinstune lmd no time for literature during this 
busy period. His reading seems to have l>cen almost 
confined to Bcnthaw, of which his friend Ewkino sent 
him a copy presumably the latnnhution to the 
PrivripteH of Moral w a a,/ Lnj Motion. ()» first look¬ 
ing into it, ho was disposed to In* critical; hut this 
feeling (juickly changed to resp^t mid admiration. 
A few years later he was oxtromoly ilattcred at re¬ 
volving from Hentham himself a present of his books: 
•I know no author from whom I should so highly 
have valued such a distinction. ... He is certainly 
a man of first-rate talents, hut also of first-rate eccen¬ 
tricity ; which, both in his doctrines and his personal 

habits, probably arises from his little intercourse with 
the world.’ 

The Commissioners!,ip of the Deccan was, from its 
nature, a provisional appointment. Elphinstono Imped 
that he might complete his task in two yoars at the 
furthest, and then fulfil his long-deferred intention of 
visiting England. But in February, i«i y , ho learnt 
With somo surprise, that ho had berm selected by the 
Court of Directors to be Governor of Bombay. If wo 
may trust the confessions committed to his diary, the 
honour did not unduly date him. The failure of 
his mission to KSbul had cured him of Indian ambi¬ 
tion; the hope of socing his friends and relations at 
home had to be again indefinitely postponed ; while he 
entertained doubts whether his health would permit 
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another protracted term of resident in India. Hy 
had been happy at Poona, where the climate, the 
country, and the people alike suited him. He dreaded 
the change to Bombay, with its now duties, strange 
society, and enervating atmosphere. Nevertheless, he 
went to his enlarged sphere of work in good heart, 
and with a serious resolution that lie would at loo-st 
deserve public approval. ‘Justice is thy basis of aif 
esteem, and even of all permanent popularity. 

One grand mid is to avoid all promises, express or 
implied. Another, of more general extent, is not to 
court popularity directly, but to a,m at the esteem 
of the public by study and able conduct.' 

Before taking up office bo appears to have content 
plated a trip to Calcutta, in order to consult with 
Lord Hastings, who was still Governor-General But 
this project was upset by an imperative call for his 
presence in the Southenr MaifLtkfi country, which he 
had not yet visited. He went thither from Bombay on 
hoard the Curlew, a frigate originally built for the 
Imfon of Muscat. He was landed at Mai wan, the port 
in the Konkan which he bad formerly rescued from 
pirates. Thence he proceeded by land to Goa, where 
he was received in state by the Portuguese Viceroy, 
and admitted into the disused dungeons of the 
Inquisition. In one cell he was shown a contrivance 
for listening unseen to the talk of the prisoners. He 
was struck by the marked signs ol civilisation in the 
Old Territory. * The good roads, tire numerous 
closures, the comfortably tiled houses, the water- 
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courses faced with stone and crossed by bridges—all 
spoke a European colony, a a much &s the churches 
and crosses^ From Goa he passed over the Ghats to 
Eclg&mn, the capital yf the Marat h£ Kmimtik. It was 
here that ho had his interview with Chintfirmn R£y, 
the recalcitrant JagmlAr, which has already Iveen 
mentioned 1 . Thence his route Jfty near Eijupur,, the 
ruined capital of a great Muhammadan dynasty, and 
now (iHyj) the headqniu'tcrs of a pro^pei'uus British 
district As always, Elphinstone turned out yf hi$ 
way to inspect the ruins, the great dome of the 
mausoleum of MfthmM Adil SbiUi having taen \m 
guide for nearly two days’ march. He declares Bljft- 
pur to far surpass anything he had seen in the Deccan. 
In July, he returned to Poona, where he remained for 
three months, occupied with the constant drudgery of 
wiiting his Report. At last, in October, 1819, after 
many handsome entertainment, he Lade farewell to 
the Deccan in the following characteristic words: 

’ 1 fed a sort of respect as well as attachment lor this fine 
picturesque country, which l am leaving for the Hut find 
crowded roads of Bombay; and I cannot hut think with 
afiectioiiatc regret ol the romantic scenes and mnulv sports 
uf the Deccan; 

JS Gttiif, (t ap* ^jAAE*? i^rcTflj, 

ujljUV lyd 0 y* £ 7 ' lV Vher. 

efiiff It' ay* £h<rm- x&ip’ ’Apffftna-u. 

ml novafioi*' 

1 p, 1^0. 


’ TitKpoR, hi. i. iii-ciS. 


CHAPTER X 

Governor of Bombay 
ifcig—18*7 

Tjie C irCnm3tanC6S of ElphlDSt one's app0illtlll£ 3 Xt to 
Bombay were unusual. Canning, then President vi 
the Board of Control, with whom the patronage really 
re a tech had written a letter to the Court of Directors 
suggesting that the usual custom of nominating an 
English statesman should he departed from in the 
present case, which seemed to offer a fitting reward 
for the exceptional ability recently displayed by 
several of the Company's servants, and recommending 
that the selection should lie between Elphin&tono* 
Malcolm, and Mnmo. The choice fell upon. Elphift- 
stone* though it appeare that he was not supported 
by his own uncle among tho Directors, Malcolm, 
who was the senior by some ten years, and who could 
undoubtedly point to a longer and more brilliant 
record of achievements, did not conceal his chagrin 
at being passed in the race. But not even this rivalry 
was allowed to interfere with then' cordial friendship 
or the candour of their correspondence. They wrote 
to one another about the result as if some third person 
had been the winner. Elphinstone possessed the 
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advantages of being a civilian by profession, and of 
not being conspicuously connected with the forward 
policy of Lord Wellesley, which had never been welcome 
to the Court of Directors But the decisive considera¬ 
tion undoubtedly was the success with which ho had 
already administered the Deccan, coupled with the 
desire that the new province win mid now lie incor¬ 
porated with the Presidency of Bombay under the 
control of the same gnidi ng hand. M i\ H laplin nomin¬ 
ally succeeded liim as Commissioner, but the super, 
vision was henceforth exercised from Bombay, not 
from Calcutta. 

KUphinstone's government of Bombay extended 
over precisely eight yearn, from November r Si 9, to 
November ittiy. This was a period of peace in India, 
interrupted only by the First Burmese War, and by 
Lord Coinbcrnicre + B capture of Bhartpnr, avenging the 
repulse of Lord Lake, and thus retrieving the last of 
the disasters which marked the reversal of Wellesley’s 
policy. With Elpb ins tone, also, it was a time of 
tranquillity. Though scarcely in middle age, as the 
present generation reckons, and but half-way through 
his long life, he had already entered upon the final 
stage of his career. The activity and excitement, the 
ambitions and anxieties of youth lay behind him. With 
his character fixed by experience and reflection, and 
his bodily frame braced by exercise and abstinence, 
in the maturity of his intellectual powers, be could 
afford to enjoy the dignity and ease of bis position. 
A mellow and fruitful autumn succeeded to an early 
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spring and a forcing summer. Fate placed in his way 
no more opportunities for distinction. It is enough 
that lie satisfied the expectations which had been 
formed from his appointment as the foremost member 
of the Indian service. 

In a letter to his, cousin! John Adam—whose death, 
a fow years later, was a severe blow to him—Elphin- 
stone thus comments On his new situation: 

c NW t to answer your questions. How I like Bombay 1 
Very well; aud the first month, which you thong]at would be 
so disagreeable, Letter than I expect to like any future 
month. There were no troublesome forms and ceremonies, 
and much novelty and variety. The new and unknown 
details you allude to give me little trouble, as I have always 
"Warden to tell me what is usual; and as to the new business 
not of detail, I like learning it. Besides, I am not nearly so 
hard-worked as in the Deccan, and much of my work (that 
is, much of wh&t takes up my time) is half play, such as 
talking to people who come to me on business instead of 
puzttliug over records or pumping natives, going to Council, 
going to church. What I drcjid, detest, and abhor, to a 
degree which I fancy never was equalled, is making speeches 
and ceremonies of that nature,, . , All the other people of 
Bombay harangue to auch a degree that if I were Charles 
Fox, I should hold my tongue on purpose to put down 
the fashion. . . . Otherwise, the society is pleasant and 
easy. ♦, . The Governor, too, hy the custom of Bombay, 
constantly drives out and is quite a private geutleimm, 
which suits well with my habits and tastes. Mow fur the 
bad side- The cl [mate, though pleosaait enough at this 
season [December] must be dreadful in the 3iot weather. 
The rides, though beautiful, are confined. There is a great 
deal of trifling bnmnaa and details with which a Govern- 

X, 
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ids 

Baeut ought not to lit plagued, liecuuae they bind it down to 
porticukrs, and prevent the general and constant fmperin- 
tcndence, and the consideration of thy pant, the present juid 
the future, which ought to In its essential duty. Another 
annoyance, inasmuch &r it in a loss, of time, \s this Council. 
Ours is porfeutly well-intentioned, good-humoured, mid 
uiJiminioMK on gif&t points ‘ but of cmirra they olleu differ 
on iHuiiLiuliir ein-eo, nnd much time iw lust in 111 inn I e-writing h 
For hibtiiiicn, if il Collector applies iur ten In far hix imlivo 
ratahlifthnicnt mi n circuit of hi* distort, I any “ (hunted ; 11 
kit uitnlhcr ninnkr of Hu- fruvcrnnuuit writer n mi unto to 
allow f 1 nit Ids uhfo diffcvH From Mr. Hu-jind-fiti'n In which 
tents wem formerly allowed, und it tnkcH liEiir-undiour fa 
reply. On the other limit}, the Council bus save ll guud deal 
of trouble, as I utu ublu to refer to them muttein which I do 
not understand myself/ 

Compare the account of Elphinstone'u life and 
habits given by John Warden, who knew him better 
than anyone else a.fc this timer— 

'During flic eight years Mr. ElpliiiiBtoiiu was Governor of 
Bombay lie visited each ]uirt of the IhreRideii&y twice.. 1 was 
with him m undersecretary during Eds hist tour through 
the Peflliwau country, Ilia liubits, whether in the Presidency 
[Bombay city] or in the mvfwtml -[thy country] wen; the 
same. Ho roac at daybreak, and, mounting one of a large 
stud he always kept, redo for an hcutr-and-a-lmlf, principally 
at n hard gallop. Ho had a public breakfast overy morning, 
and nyver left the room as bug us one man desirous of 
speaking to him remained; but after that he was invisible 
to all but his suite. I have lieen associated in the a&niy 
relation, with Sir John Malcolm, Lord Clare, Sir .Robert 
Grant, and many good men of business); hut Mr. Elphinatcne 
was the best. His industry was aucli that he took as much 
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pains about n matter of fiv& rupees os with the draft af a 
treaty. He bad the pen of a ready writer, bis minutes Ireing 
written off quickly and without erasure. After luncheon he 
took a short siesta, and in the afternoon rend Oreek or 
Latin. I have been called to him sometimes as late as six 
o^lock in the evening, and remained ’till there was only 
time left to stroll for half-on-lmur before an eight o'clock 
dinner, At ten he roi^e from thu table and, after reading for 
half-an-ho.nr in his own room, went to bed. Although 
surrounded by young men, Iso never suffered the slightest 
indecorum ; ami if any one after dinner indulged in a dm&k 
entendre, he would not say anything, but, pushing hack Ids 
chair, broke up the party. We always had in the camp a 
shiMri [huntsman] whose business it was to inquire for hog; 
and whenever ho brought in intelligence of game, Mr. 
Elplnustonc would proclaim a holiday, and go hunting for 
one or perhaps two days, and he was fond of a abase at 
any time. In the midst of many striking excellences* that 
which placed him far above all the great men I have heard 
of, was hh forgetfulness of self and thoughtfulness for others. 1 

To complete the picture of Elphiustoue as he ap¬ 
peared to men qualified to judge, we may quote the 
character of him given by Bishop Heber, who was his 
guest for some time in May, and again in August of 

1 Mr, Elplnn stone is, in every respect, an extraordinary 
man, possessing great activity of body and mint!, remarkable 
talent for and application to public business, a love of 
literature and a degree of almost universal information* such 

‘ jroiTxtffw o/ n. Journey the UpjKr J?IW?tflWB <tf /COW 

O&feKitoio Bombay, 18*4-15. (Vol- ii. pp. a**), 
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ne T have met with in no other person similarly situated, am] 
manners and conversation of the most amiable and interest¬ 
ing character. WEiile he hris seen more of India and the 
adjoining countries tlmn uuy mail now living and ]jhh lieen 
engnjLjetl in active political mid sometimes military duties 
sisiee the ajLfe of eiglitri'U, he 1ms ion ml time not, onlv to 
cultivate thu language of Hiittiurtfm mul Pmsin, hut to 
preserve And extend iiix ucEpiaiiitimco with the (1 and 
J*fin uliudcH, with ill ti Fmwh and Italian, with all the 
elder and more distinguished English writer*, and wit 1 1 the 
current and popular literature of the day, Imth in poetry, 
hiafco^*, politic*, tvnd political economy. “With these remui-k- 
aLlo ftocuinplishnicBtK, mid uofcwithstanding a temperance 
amount ing to rigid aljstinence, Ik; is fond of society ■ Find 
it is a ciamuon tnhject of aui-prisv with hi* friends m what 
horn's of the tlfty or night he finds time for the acquisition 
of knowledge, His policy* so Jar ns India is concerned, ap- 
pKu-efl to me peculiarly wipe and litarul; mid he iu evidently 
attached to mid think* well of tlic country and its in¬ 
habitants* His public measures, in their general tendency, 
evince if sternly wish to improve their present condition, 
jyo government in India pays to much attention to schools 
and public institutions for education. In none arc tlic taxes 
lighter j and in 'tin; administration of justice to the natives 
in their own languages, in the establishment of pantMpate, 
in the degree iu which lie employs the natives in oftioiaE 
situations, and the countenance and familiarity which he 
extends to all the natives of runic wlio Approach him, he ■ 
seeaii-t to have reduced to practice almost all the reform* 
which had struck me as meet required in the system of 
government pursued hi chose provinces of our Eastern 
empire which I had previously visited- His popularity 
(though to such a feeling there may be individual exceptions) 
appears little teiia remarkable tEijtn hie talents and acquire- 
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meets; wad I was struck by tlie reinirk 1 once beard, ilmt 
"all other public men had their enemies and their friends, 
but of Mr. Elphiustone everybody spoke highly." ' 

Elphinatonc’s government of Bombay was not 
marked by any of those conspicuous incidents which 
find a record in history. Beyond the frontier, there 
was fighting in the Persian Gulf. An officer em¬ 
ployed there in the suppression of piracy, who had 
imprudently ventured some distance inland, was over¬ 
whelmed by a charge of desert Arabs, whose tactics 
recall recent memories of the Soud&m A new expe¬ 
dition was sent with better success* and this was 
followed up by other measures to promote trade. 
But it was announced that the British Government 
would take no part in the disputes of the Arab Staton, 
its interests being confined to the extirpation of 
piracy* At about the same time another naval ex¬ 
pedition was despatched from Bombay to Media, in. 
the Red Sea, to avenge an outrage on a marine officer, 
and to secure protection for the Company's factory 
there in the future. Within the geographical limits of 
India, Sind was still an independent State, governed 
by its own Amirs, who seem to have been more peace¬ 
ably disposed than the frontier chieftains nominally 
under British control. As Elphmstone sagely re¬ 
marked, 'some little depredation you must have on 
the borders of an Asiatic empire . 1 

During his first two years, Elphinstone paid two 
visits to Gujax&t, in order to settle pressing political 
questions. The British districts caused comparatively 
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little trouble, though his reports upon them are still 
valuable historical documents. The great fertility of 
tho soil, together with the security of British peace, 
lightened the burden even of a high assessment. The 
jurisdictions of the Collectors were small, and con¬ 
siderable latitude was allowed to them ; for Bombay 
has never had a Board of Revenue, and there was 
then no Commissioner for Gujnr&t. Tho question of 
the Adfdats (Civil Courts) naturally attracted Klphin- 
stone’s attention; and he was surprised to find them, 
on the whole, so littlo unpopular. Ifo does, indeed, 
mention two grievances, both characteristic of a period 
of transition. In his report on Kaira, he remarks that 
one Rfijti, who in 1804 maintained a body of 150 
horse and ccoo foot, had been sent to prison for 
neglecting a summons from a magistrate; and that 
another Chief, who once resisted for two months the 
attack of the GAckwfir s army, was thrown into gaol 
for his inability to pay debts contracted during liis 
independence and in consequence of war. 

' I cannot more strongly show tho change that 1ms taken 
place than by pointing out that these urc the persons whom 
Colonel Wulkcr, and I lwlicve nil the gentlemen employed 
in the first introduction of our authority, declared to he 
sovereign princes, with whom wo have no right to interfere 
beyond the collection of a tribute, and that they are now 
doprived of all power and consequence, and nearly the whole 
of their revenue. Almost all these chnnges have, in effect, 
taken place within these three years. They cannot hut feel 
a change so sudden; and it must be owned that they have 
suffered hardships, though not perhaps injustice/ 
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Asain, he comments upon the wmpltinto of the 
cultivators that they were rendered liable, 
the Adulate, for debts contracted order the MarMtA 


government. 

1 The root of the grievance seems '- w in tile «»*"«' 

With which a bond iB admitted as a sufficient evnlei.ee e the 
justice of u claim. In this case it is by ne means so ; for n 
riyat is easily drawn by occasional advances and partial 
payments into a complicated account which it « impossible for 
him to unravel. Tide account presents a gmat balance 
lender's favour; and lie the practice is for the niyt* to S»™ 
UP his produce each year in part payment, anti in take an 
advance to enable him to g‘> on with the next, he is so 
completely in the lender’s power that he would sign any¬ 
thing rather than disoblige him, The remedy, therefore, is 
to settle that in new provinces a bond shall not be conclusive 
when originating in an old debt of ft rnyst, blit that his 
whole account shall be examined ns if no bond had been 
executed, and only the amount which shall then appear 
fair decreed to the plaintiff. If the debts could be paid hy 
instalments regulated by the amount of the r&ynt , payments 
to Government, it would complete the removal of the owl 
but, at all events, steps should be taken to prohibit the sale 
of a rdyat's tattle and implements of husbandry in satisfae- 
tion of debtfl/ 


Two other practical reforms (mentioned by Bishop 
Heber) -were also introduced by Elpbinstonc at about 
this time: the seat of the Ad&lat vras moved from 
Bombay to Surat, in the heart of Gujarat: and 
GujaiAthi was substituted for Persian as the official 
language of the court. 

The numerous Native State a that form the external 
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fringe of Gujarat presented more difficulty. The over¬ 
throw of the Peshwa had not only brought the Deccan 
under British rule, it had also made the Company 
inheritor of all the ill-defined authority which ho used 
to exercise in Gujarat as head of the Marath/t power. 
In somo cases, largo tracts of territory were subdivided 
in varying proportions between the Peshwa and the 
C&ekw&r; in others, semi-independent chiefs paid 
tribute to both. Tho settlement of these questions 
was rendered more easy by tho weakness of tho 
Baroda government. Ever since the GAckwfir accepted 
tho subsidiary system in 1802, there had been a long 
regency, during which supreme authority was prac¬ 
tically vested in tho British Residont. Advantage 
was taken of this condition of affairs to consolidate 
the power of the Gaekw&r within his own dominions, 
and at the same time to curtail his exactions from his 
feudatories, who were in many cases feudatories also 
of tho Company. Both in the peninsula of K&thiuwir, 
and in tho hilly and wild tract known as the M6hi 
K&ntlia, a settlement was effected, by which the tribute 
due to tho Gfiekwar was permanently fixed, and was 
to be paid to him through British officers. This 
arrangement continues to the present time. 

One of Elphinstone’s first duties was to proceed to 
Baroda, and to install the new Gfiekwfir, Syfiji R&o, 
to whom full power .over his own dominions was 
restored. According to Bishop Hcber, who visited 
him four years later, he turned out a fairly satisfactory 
prince, his worst fault being avarice. His revenue, 
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even in tbo&e days, was reckoned at j^ 8 oo s coo 5 *fld 
Haber thought him probably the most powerful person- 
age in India after Kanjit Singh. It is interesting to 
loam that three sons of the murdered Sh&stri were then 
occupying high positions at bia coutt 

Elphinatone also visited Cntch, which was likewise 
under a regency, owing to the crimes and intolerable 
misrule of the Mo. Hero the troubles canto from two 
sources. On. the one land, the country had recently 
suffered from a terrible earthquake, which shook down 
towns and castlea, and permanently modiiiod some of 
the physical features. On the other hand, anarchy 
had led to- constant border troubles with the inhabit¬ 
ants of Sind] while the constitution of the State made 
it particularly difficult to suppress disorders. In 
theory, supreme power was shaved with tbo Hilo by 
ail his kinsmen of the Jareja clan of My puts, whoso 
number Elphinstono puts at 200.. With regard to 
them be wrote; 

1 The three most probable points of difference with the 
Wjas are: settling their disputes among themselves; en¬ 
forcing the prohibition of fern file, infant! tick; and compelling 
them to act against plunderers within their own districts. 
In the first, all danger may be averted by the prompt and 
impartial administration of justice; in the second, by 
caution and delicacy in the means of detecting guilt and 
moderation iti punishing it. The third is an object of great 
importance. It is move likely to be attained by vigilance 
than by severity, by explaining what is expected, censuring 
neglect, and compelling restitution, with the addition of a 
fine as the punishment of participation. Great tare should 
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be taken to avoid any Appearance of arrogance in our treat¬ 
ment of the Jnreja chiefs; but I do not think there is any* 
necessity for referring political questions to the decision of 
their body to the extent which a siijn-rficial view of the 
corres]K}udenec of the Pendency would hud us to think 
usual.' 

The peninsula of Kttthiawtir had boon settled by 
Colonel Walker in lRojj. His method was to classify 
according to jurisdiction Homo ^co di llbrent chiefs, 
each of whom claimed to ho sovereign and independent 
within his own territory, though their rovemaes varied 
from .^120,000 to 10 a year, ami they all paid 
tribute to the Gdekw&r or to the Company as tho laoir 
of tho Peshwa. 

* Formerly they were constantly engages! in wars among 
themselves, and liable to the annual devastation of a Marathi 
aimy. ... They are now quite peaceable, but circumstances 
have prevented their l>eiiig prosperous. Famine, the plague, 
tho cholera, and the incursions of marauders from Cutch 
and the desert have carried off a third of the population, and 
left almost all the chiefs in debt and difliculty.' 

As tho only means of securing the tributo, it had 
been proposed to supersedo almost all the chiofs for a 
term of ton or twelve years, farming their lands, and 
reserving to them a pecuniary allowance. To Elphin- 
stone this seemed too drastic a remedy. He was 
content to take from them a temporary assignment 
ot a portion of their lands, sufficient to guarantee 
the payment of a portion of the tribute. It was many 
years before K&thi&w£r recovered its prosperity; but 
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at the present time several of its chiefs are among the 
most enlightened rulers in India, with a contented 

people and a full treasury* 

M6hi K&ntha gave rise to more perplexing pro¬ 
blems than K&fhi&w&r British control had been in¬ 
troduced as recently as 18:3 \ but, as a matter of fact, 
the wild Birds and Kolis and the scarcely less wild 
E£jputs, ’who composed the population, were still 
unsubdued and refused to pay any tribute at all. It 
is curious to learn that the chiefs ranked in dignity 
according to the number’ of bowmen they could 
bring into the held. They numbered altogether 1 si, 
of whom 63 owed tribute to the Company and 24 
the Giakwir, and one at least was a feudatory of 
Slndia, To add to the complication, many of the 
chiefs had claims to tribute upon each other; while 
some were further entitled to pecuniary grants (?Wtt) 
arising out of lands in the possession of the Company 
or the Oiekw^r. In truth, the problems to be ad¬ 
justed were very similar to those which Malcolm 
was successfully dealing with in Central India. 
Elphinstone's first measures were to enforce order by 
a strong military force, to fix all liabilities still re¬ 
maining indefinite, and to exact securities from the 
chiefs for the payment of tribute and the observance 
of their engagements in the future. These engage** 
mentis included the following articles: to abstain from 
private war and from maintaining foreign meicen- 
aries; to refer all disputes to the arbitration of the 
British Government; to give up plundering and to 
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apprehend and surrender plunderers; to protect the 
passage of merchants, and to accept compensation for 
the privilege of levying transit duties; and to prevent 
illicit trade in opium. 

Though Gujarat occupied more of Klphinstono’s 
attention, he was not altogether free from political 
tioublc m the Deccan. Iho large btatcoi Kolhftpur, 
under a younger branch of the house of Sivaji, was the 
focus of disorder, arising lirst from a long minority, 
and then from the arbitrary disposition of the young 
Ittjfu Klphinstono was compelled to occupy his terri¬ 
tory with troops, and to impose a minister upon him 
temporarily. Still stronger measures were adopted 
later by Elphinstone’s successor. The story of the 
outbreak at Kittur shows that Elphinstono could act 
with severity when circumstances required it. Kittur 
was a small principality in the Southern Mariithd 
country, under a Desai, whose mmrt (patent) expressly 
limited the descent to lineal heirs. On tho death of 
the Deslii, in October, 1824, some prominent men in tho 
btatc attempted to set up an adopted son. Elphin¬ 
stono instructed Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of tho 
Dcccan, to assume temporary chorgo of the State, 
pending an inquiry into tho relationship of the person 
adopted. If it should appeal* that ho was descended 
from the founder of tho family, then Klphinstono 
announced that he would be content to waive any 
irregularity in the form of the adoption. But when 
Mi*.Thackeray, assistant to Mr. Chaplin, reached Kittur 
with a small force, the gates were shut in his face. 
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An attack was repulsed; Thackeray was killed* fisul 
two British officers (one of whom was afterwards 
kno wn to fame as Sir "W alter Elliot) were taker i 
prisoners. On hearing of tins disaster, ElphiDstono 
hurried up to Poona, put in motion an overwhelming 
body of troops to overawe the insurgents* and issued 
'a proclamation declaring that the principality had 
passed under British rule in consequence of the ex¬ 
tinction of the Des&’fl family* and offering a pardon 
to all rebels (except the principals) who should sur¬ 
render by a certain date. This policy was successful. 
The English prisoners were well treated, and ulti¬ 
mately released without further fighting. In passing 
final judgment on the ringleaders, Uphills tone ex¬ 
pressed bis opinion that they had acted in. ignorance 
of the relations existing between Klttur and the 
British Government. 

What* however, caused Elphinstone more annoyance 
than these political troubles was Ida strained relations 
with the King's judges, which form almost a repetition 
of the historic quarrel between Warren Hastings and 
Sir Elijah Iinpey. A Supreme Court, consisting of 
a Chief Justice and Puisnes nominated by the Crown, 
was established at Bombay in 18^3, m substitution 
for the Recorder's court, of which Sir James Mackintosh 
had been the most distinguished ornament. This must 
be carefully distinguished from the High Court, whose 
judges were servants of the Company, exercising both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, throughout the Presi¬ 
dency ; whereas the authority of the Supreme Court 
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was supposed to be limited to tho city of Bombay. 
Jrom their first arrival the new judges seem to have 
claimed for themselves a position independent of, if 
not superior to, that of the Governor and Council, 
and to have viewed with suspicion every act of the 
executive. Some of the occasions of dispute are too 
petty to mention, but two of them rise to tho rank of 
constitutional questions. 

One was connected with the freedom of the press. 
A Regulation or statute had boon jwssod by the 
Supremo Government of India, substituting a set of 
restrictions in place of the former censorship. No 
Regulation was at that timo valid within tho Presi¬ 
dency towns until it had been first registered at the 
Supremo Court. When Elphinstonc, in accordance 
with express orders from tho Court of Directors, 
offered the press statute for registration, the judges 
claimed tho right to determine as to its expediency, 
and finally rejected it as not required. This led to a 
wordy combat, at first carried on between the two 
rival newspapers of Bombay, but afterwards continued 
by the Chief Justice and Elphinstonc himsolf. This 
particular cause of quarrel was the more ridiculous, 
as only a few months previously tho Governor had 
felt himself bound to deport an editor for reflections 
on the judges. The circumstances are thus told by 
Elphinstone in a letter to his friend Strachey, who now 
occupied a high official position in the India House. 

‘Our Chief Justice quarrelled with the whole bar, and 
formed a strong party against him in tho society. One of 
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the newspapers belonging to that party published reports 
by members of the bar* which the Chief Justice complained 
of in March bat [1824] aa reflecting upon him. Warning 
was given to both the editors: on that occasion \ hut in 
August the Chief Justice complained that he was attacked 
as usual. Threats were then addressed to the editor com¬ 
plained of, who was told that he would he sent, home if lie 
again offended, Next day he did again offend hy an attach 
on the second Judge. Instead of being sent home, bu was 
required to apologise; lie would not, and ho was sunt home. 
The truth is lie was before under orders from the Court of 
Directors to ha sent home unless a licence arrived for him 
by it, certain day, which had elapsed- He had no profession 
in this country but that of editor, and the proprietors could 
turn him. off if he submitted; while, from their wealth and 
interest, they could also provide for him if ho went home. 
Home, therefore, he was willing to go ; and as the law 
required that he should be sent by a Company's ship, it was 
necessary to send him by China (no ships go direct) in die 
only ship that was to sail for nine or ten months. He was 
told, however, that he might stay for three months, If be 
would give security for going then, or when called on. Tliis 
he refused, pretending that the security was excessive, 
though it did not signify if it hud been for a hundred 
millions, unless he meant to break his pledge and stay 
beyond the time. By these means he got up a tolerably 
bard case, and had Dearly got a harder by going borne a 
charter-party passenger, when the Government cut him out 
of that advantage by paying 700 rupees (£ 70) for his passage 
at the cuddy table. To sum up : as there were Regulations, 
it was necessary to enforce them ; and as the other party 
would make no concession, it was necessary to proceed to 
extremes. Not being particularly cordial with the Judges 
I felt it more my duty to support them, os the belief that 
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they were deserted by the Government would have em¬ 
boldened their enemies. But, even nt the best of times, 
I could not have turned a deaf car to their complaints/ 

It should be stated that Elphinstone was a consis¬ 
tent supporter of restrictions upon newspapers in 
Lidia, which in those days meant, of course, English 
newspapers. IJo always had present to his mind 
the instability of the empire, and ho was averse 
to incurring any unnecessary risk by encouraging cri¬ 
ticism and consequent excitement. Bishop Hol>cr 
remarks that Klphinstono’s ‘opinion and experience 
arc tho strongest presumptions which I have yet met 
with in favour of the censorship.’ Tho press in India 
was not declared free until ten years later, in the brief 
Governor-Goneralship of Metcalfe. 

The other serious collision with tho Supreme Court 
arose on a point of public law, which still possesses 
practical importance. Luring the war of 1817—18, a 
commandant of one of the Poslnvas forts carried 
away with him, in violation of the terms of his 
surrender, a large amount of treasure to Poona. 
There he was seized by Elphinstono’s orders; some 
part of the treasure was found in his possession, 
and more was paid over by him before his release. 
He always claimed the treasure, eitbor part or the 
whole, as his private property, but took no steps 
to prosecute the claim. After his death, a native 
banker at Bombay, to whom he had bequeathed his 
rights, brought an action of trover against Elpbin- 
Ptone personally in the Supreme Court. 
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‘ The want of jurisdiction of the court iei a qne-^tion of prise 
occurring before peace was quite restored, and in a country 
subject to the Supreme Government, was urged, as welt as 
the danger of setting afloat all questions connected with tbe 
first settlement of a new conquest; but all were over-ruled - 
When the cause came on, the counsol for the phi intiff 
declaimed against the Government in the most unmeasured 
terms* promising to dispel the illusion under which the 
natives laboured, to expose the misgovernsneut of the Com¬ 
pany, and to prevent the renewal of the Charter. The Judges 
listened with favour, the trial was protracted for twenty-one 
days, and every attempt made to bring out foots unfavour¬ 
able to the Government/ 

In the course of those proceedings, the court granted 
a subpoena against the Chief Secretary to produce all 
the records of the Government connected with the 
MardtM war* Supported by the opinion of tbe 
Advocate-General, Blphinstone declined to comply 
“with the order. He was willing to furnish every 
paper that could throw light on the cause—indeed j, 
every one where it was mentioned, with the exception 
of two secret despatches the disclosure of which might 
throw light on the ch ann els through which intelligence 
was received. But as to the claim that the entire 
mass of records should be produced, he advised resis¬ 
tance, even if the court should go so far as to commit 
tho Secretary for contempt. 

E There must, I should think, bo papers containing aus¬ 
picious of the fidelity of particular powers; indications of the 
points in which our own Government is vulnerable ; political 
plans not yet accomplished;; several communications from 
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individuals who would be injured by their publication; and 
many other papers which it would be n breach of duty in „ a 
to make known. On this ground, therefore, I would object 
to tho records bring furnished; but I would also do so on 
general principle, if I had no particular reason to think the 
publication of the records would be hurtful in this instance. 
If tho records of every department are once placed at tlio 
mercy of every attorney who makes an a]iplicution to tlm 
Supreme (tot* there can Ik* no secrecy in my affair, foreign 
or domestic, and no confidence in our own dclilswutions or 
in the ijcrsnus with whom we Imvo to communicate- in any 
transaction/ 

Elphins tone’s biographer professos himself ignorant 
of the final issue of this affair. As a matter of fact, 
a verdict passed against Elphinstono in the Suprome 
Court for rupees 1,754,290 (^175,429); but tills was 
set aside by the Privy Council, on appoal. A full 
report of the case is to be found in tho second 
volume of tho now series of State Trials, which is now 
being published under authority. It may bo added 
that tho conflict between tho exocutivo and tho judicial 
power at Bombay reached its climax a few years later, 
under another Governor and another Chief Justice. 

Hitherto wo have only recounted episodes in the 
courso of Elphinstono’s administration of Bombay. 
But there are three subjects to which his continual 
attention was devoted, and upon which his fame as a 
Ruler of India rests: the codification of tho law, the 
liberal admission of tho natives to office, and the edu¬ 
cation of the people. 

Even while at Poona Elphinsfcone had studied Ben- 
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th&m, and had pondered over the possibility of drawing 
up a digest of the law as it stood at the time of the con- 
quest It was only after this was accomplished that he 
could contemplate the gradual substitution of English 
courts for the indigenous pwnchdytda. In a letter of 
that time he writes to Str&ohey, himself a jurist: 

£ T 1 jo written law was that of the Hindus, always vague 
and unknown to the hulk of the people, often absurd and 
still oftener entirely disusoA The unwritten law wns com- 
posed of the maxims that occur to people of common sense 
in a country not remarkably enlightened, modified by Hindu 
Jaw and Hindu opinions, and constantly influenced by the 
direct and lawful interference of theprineo, who was fountain 
of nil law, and by the weight of rank and wealth and 
interest. 3 

And again in a letter to Erskina, from whom he had 
foamed his Benthamism: 

L The first thing to do is to learn what the existing 
institutions arc; and this, when there is no written law 
(none that is acted on at least) must he a work of time. No 
one nmn or number of men can present in one view all the 
numerous customs and traditions that compose the actual law 
of tliis country, They will tell [yon] what the Hindu law is, 
but it is never practised ; or they will tell you of the practice 
in Thtjf Thin’s tEme^ when everything was venab It is only 
by degrees, and as questions arise of themselves, that you. get 
the answers and learn what mode of proceed lug is generally 
esteemed lawful.- The same a Old- of experience will suggest 
the parte of the system that require to he improved, and will 
help to point out the remedy. I think at the end of a year 
from this time there may be grounds for forming a confident 
opinion os to the best mode of administarteg justice.' 

M % 
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Within a year, Elphinstone had been transferred to 
Bombay, where one of tho first acts of his administra¬ 
tion was to appoint a committee for the codification of 
the law. One of the members of this committee was 
Erskine ; the president was Babington, another ardent 
Benthamite. Their task was twofold: (i) To rovise 
and rcduco to system the existing Regulations or 
statutes passed by the Bombay Council; and (2) to 
investigate thoroughly tho legal customs and usages 
of tho people. The first and easiest portion of the 
task was satisfactorily accomplished. Tho Regula¬ 
tions dealt for the most part with matters of procedure, 
governing tho constitution of tho courts, fiscal, civil, 
and criminal; they also laid down some prohibitions 
and punishments, and settled a few questions of sub¬ 
stantial law—such as the relations of mastor and ser¬ 
vant, landlord and tenant—which forced themselves on 
tho attention of Government from time to timo. Tho 
revised Bombay Regulations, which camo into effect 
in 1827, have received tho following commendation 
from Sir James Stephen 1 . After speaking of the 
rough-and-ready codes framed by Lord Lawrence for 
the Punjab, he goes on: 

4 He was not » however, the first Indian statesman who 
had set an example in this direction. Mountstuart Elpkin- 
stonc, when Governor of Bombay, had done a great and 
important work of tho same kind. Under his administration 
the whole of the Bombay Regulations were formed into a 

' Proceedings 0/ the National Association for the Promotion 

of Social Science for 1873-3 (p. 8). 
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code, regularly arranged according to their subject-matter. 
This code consists of twenty-seven Regulations, subdivided 
into chapters and sections. It refers to the same subjects as 
the Bengal Regulations, but differs from them in the circum¬ 
stance that it contains a body of substantial criminal law 
which remained in force until it was superseded by the 
Criminal Code, and which had very considerable merits, 
though it would probably not have supported the test of 
strict professional criticism, to which indeed it was not 
intended to be subjected.’ 

The other portion of the work of the committee was 
that in which Elphinstone himself took most interest, 
though no results were produced commensurate with 
the labour expended. A digest of Hindu law is even 
at the present day beyond the hope of Indian law 
reformers. But Elphinstone's original design went 
much further. It is one of his chief merits to have 
laid down—what is not yet generally recognised— 
that * what we call Hindu law applies to the Brdh- 
mans only: each caste has separate laws and customs 
of its own, and even these vary according to the part 
of the country in which the different portions of a 
caste are settled.’ On the other hand, his experience 
of Gujar&t taught him a better opinion of our Civil 
Courts, though he never wavered in his belief that the 
zartiinddH system of Cornwallis had destroyed the 
police system and hopelessly injured the status of the 
rdyats in Bengal. The object, therefore, that he kept 
constantly in view was the preparation of a complete 
code of Hindu civil law, based partly upon the written 
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books and partly upon the existing customs, which 
should be administered generally by the English 
courts. His plan is thus formulated in a Minute 
dated July, 1823. 

‘ The Dlmrma Sinistra, it is understood, is a collection of 
ancient treatises neither clear nor consistent in themselves, 
and now buried under a heap of more modern commentaries, 
the whole lieyond the knowledge of jierlmjw the most learned 
jHtvdit it, and every jvnrt wholly unknown to the people who 
live under it. Its place is supplied in many eases liy known 
customs, founded indeed on the Dlmrma SI 1 astro, but 
modified by tho convenience of different castes or com¬ 
munities, and no longer deriving authority from any written 
text. The uncertainty of all decisions obtained from such 
sources must be obvious, especially when required for the 
guidance of a foreign judge, himself a stranger both to the 
written law and to the usage which in eases supplies its 
place. The usual resource, when the Sinistra has to be 
consulted, is to refer to the jxiruZ it of the court, on whose 
integrity the justice of tho decision must in the first instance 
depend. Supposing, however, that he is honest and learned 
(which lust quality is not now common, and must daily 
become more rare), be lias the choice of a variety of liooks to 
quote from, and in many instances the same liook has a 
variety of decisions on tho same question. When tho question 
depends on customs, the evil is at least as great. The law is 
then to lie collected from the examinations of private in¬ 
dividuals; the looseness of tradition must lead to contrary 
opinions; and even when any rule is established, it is likely 
to be too vague to be easily applied to the case in point. 
Add to this the chance of corruption, faction-favour, and 
other sources of partiality among witnesses. 

‘ There are but two courses by which a remedy can be 
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applied. The first is to make a new code founded entirely 
on general principles, applicable to all ages and nations. 
The second is to endeavour to compile a complete and con¬ 
sistent code from the mass of written law and the fragments 
of tradition, determining on geueral principles of juris¬ 
prudence those points where the Hindu books and traditions 
present only conflicting authorities, and perhaps supplying 
on similar principles any glaring deficiencies that may 
remain when the matter for compilation has been exhausted. 
The first of these courses, if otherwise expedient, is rendered 
entirely impracticable here by the nttnclunent of the natives 
to their own institutions, and by the degree to which their 
laws are interwoven with their religion and manners. The 
second plan, is, therefore the only 011c which it is in our power 
to pursue. The first step towards the accomplishment of its 
objects appears to be to ascertain in each district whether 
there is any book of acknowledged authority, either for the 
whole or any branch of the law. The next is to ascertain 
what exceptions there are to the written authorities, and 
wlmt customs and conditions exist independent of them. 
The best modes of conducting these inquiries are—first, to 
examine the Shiistris, heads of castes, and other persons 
likely to be acquainted either with the law, the custom of 
castes, or the public opinion regarding the authority at¬ 
tached to each; and, secoud, to extract from the records of 
the courts of justice the information already obtained on 
these subjects in the course of judicial investigation.' 

This Minute was written exactly ten years before the 
appointment of the Law Commission of 1833, of which 
Macaulay was the most prominent member. The Penal 
Code, drafted by that Commission, did not become law 
until 1860. A long series of other codes have since been 
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approved by the Indian legislature 1 , dealing with such 
special subjects as contracts, trusts, negotiable instru¬ 
ments, &c. The civil and criminal procedure has also 
been codified. But Elphinstonos project of reducing to 
intclligiblo form the ontire body of Hindu law and cus¬ 
tom, both written and unwritten, still remains unaccom¬ 
plished, being as far in advance of our time as it was 
of his. The only immediate results wore the compila¬ 
tion of a work by Mr. Steele, giving a nuuss of infor¬ 
mation regarding rules of caste, marriage, inheritance, 
&c.; a series of reports of decisions of the courts of 
law, prepared by Mr. Borradailo ; and a translation of 
a Sanskrit book on inhei’itanco by tho same author. 
None of these works, howovor, appeared until tho 
year in which Elphinstone left Bombay, and then tho 
scheme was dropped. 

With regard to tho admission of natives to office, 
Elphinstono’s views were not less in advance of 
his time. These views were maintained by him con¬ 
sistently from the time of liis early administration at 
Poona down to the day of his death. They were 
not suggested by sentiment, but based upon the 
broadest principles of political philosophy. It is 
possible that Elphinstone recoivod his first impulse 
in this direction from the genial nature of Malcolm 
and from the mature wisdom of Munro. He always 
wrote in admiration of Malcolms sympathetic treat¬ 
ment of the natives ; and he was over ready to learn 

' Soe The Anglo-Indian Codas. Editod by Whitley Stokos. (Two 
rol*., 1887 and 1888. with Supplements for 1890 und 1891.) 
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from Munro how they might be safely entrusted with 
larger administrative powers. His own experience as 
Commissioner of the Deccan taught him the impor¬ 
tance, and also the difficulty, of carrying his theories 
into practice. Meanwhile, his reading—especially of 
Bentham and of books about China—and his inter¬ 
course with Mackintosh and Erskine, had led him to 
form speculative opinions upon the future of British 
rule, which would sound very advanced even at the 
present day. As the deliberate conviction of the 
most enlightened mind that has devoted itself to the 
government and history of India, Elphinstone’s pro¬ 
phetic forecast seems hardly to have attracted the 
attention it deserves. 

As early as May, 1819, while still in the Deccan, he 
wrote to Malcolm: 

‘ Sooner or later, it is probably desirable that we should 
have all the country. . . If we can then manage our native 
army, and keep out the Russians I see nothing to threaten 
the safety of our empire, until the natives become enlightened 
under our tuition, and a separation becomes desirable to 
both parties.’ 

In a letter to Mackintosh of the following month, 
he speaks out yet more freely: 

* I am afraid the belief that our Indian Empire will not 
be long-lived is reason, and not prejudice. It is difficult to 
guess the death it may die ; but if it escapes the Russians, 
and other foreign attacks, I think the seeds of its ruin will 

1 Obsorve that it is no longer the French who aro tho cause of 
anxiety. 
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be found in tlie native army—a delicate and dangerous 
machine, which a little mismanagement may easily turn 
against us. The most desirable death for us to die of should 
be, the improvement of the natives reaching Bitch a pitch as 
would render it impossible for a foreign nation to retain the 
government; but this seems at an immeasurable distance.... 
A time of separation must come; and it is for our interest 
to have an curly separation from a civilised people, rather 
than a violent rupture with a barbarous nation, in which it 
is probable tlmt nil our settlers and even our commerce 
would perish, along with all the institutions we bad intro¬ 
duced into the country.' 

On the occasion of the mutiny at Barrackpur (1826), 
he writes to Metcalfe in less desponding tones : 

1 1 used to think our empire made of glass; but. when oue 
considers the rough usage it has stood, ls>th in old times and 
recent, oue is apt to think it is made of iron. X hcliove it is 
of steel, which cuts through everything if you keep its 
edge even, but it is very apt to simp short if it falls into 
unskilful hands.' 

Nor were these speculations confined to private 
correspondence. They were convictions which Elphin- 
stono did his best to carry out in practical adminis¬ 
tration, and which he ventured to incorporate in his 
official minutes. In liis .Report on tho Deccan (1819), 
from which many quotations have already been made, 
he advocated the creation of posts for natives with a 
salary of not less than jfe'iaco a year, on the ground 
that * economy, no less than policy, requires liberal 
pay when there is considerable trust—a maxim long 
since confirmed in its application to the natives by 
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the experience and sagacity of General Munro. One 
of his first plans at Bombay (1820) —which was 
thwarted by the opposition of his colleagues in Council 
—was to graft a native college on tho proposed Euro¬ 
pean one, so as to educate native instruments of 
government by tho side of young civil servants, and 
likewise to preserve and encourage native learning. 
Two years later (1822), on hearing that Munro had 
instituted something like a Native Board of Rovenue 
at Madras, he writes to him for particulars: 

* It seems to be one great advantage of the arrangement 
that it opens a door to the employment of natives in high 
and efficient situations. I should be happy to know if you 
think the plan can be extended to the judicial or any other 
line. Besides the necessity for having good native advisers 
in governing natives, it is necessary that wc should pave 
the way for the introduction of the natives to some share in 
the government of their own country. It may he half a 
century before we are obliged to do so j but the system of 
government and education which wc have already established 
must, some time or other, work such a change on the people 
of this country that it will be impossible to confine them to 
subordinate employments; and if we have not previously 
opened vents for tlieir ambition and ability, wo may expect 
an explosion which will overturn our government.’ 

An d again, in 1826, in a letter to Henry Ellis—sug¬ 
gested by some public proposals of his in favour of 
the admission of natives to all offices—ho writes: 

‘ It has always been a favourite notion of mine that our 
object ought to he to place ourselves in the same relation to 
the natives that the Tartars are in to the Chinese : retain- 
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ing the government and military power, hut gradually 
relinquishing all share in the civil administration, except 
that degree of control which is necessary to give the whole 
an impulse and direction. Tins o]>cratiou must he so gradual 
that it need not even alarm the Directors (as you suppose) 
for their civil patronage; hut it ought to ho kept in mind, 
and all our measures ought to tend to that object. The 
first steps are to commence a systematic education of the 
natives for civil offices, to make over to them at once a 
larger sharo of judicial business, to increase their emolu¬ 
ments generally, and to open a few high prizes for the most 
able and honest among them. The jnsriod when they may be 
admitted into Council (us you propose) seems to l>c distant ; 
hut they might very wifely l*o consulted on all topics not 
political, and where there were no secrets to keep and no 
places to dispose of.’ 

Finally, no less radical views arc to bo found in a 
Minute on Education (1824), which was undoubtedly 
intended to come under the eyes of the Court of 
Directors: 

‘ If wire were taken to qualify the natives for the public 
sendee, and afterwards to cncourngo their employment, the 
picture would soon be reversed. At no very distant day we 
might see natives engaged in superintending a portion of a 
district as the European Assistants arc now. In a more 
advanced stage, they might sometimes ho Kegistrurs und 
Sub-collectors, or even Collectors and Judges; and it may 
not bo too visionary to suppose a period at which they 
might bear to the English nearly the relation which the 
Chinese do to the Tartars, the Europeans retaining the 
government and the military power, while the natives filled 
a large portion of the civil stations, and many of the sub¬ 
ordinate employments in the army. 
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‘It may bo urged that, if wc raise the natives to an 
equality with ourselves by education, and at the same time 
admit them to a share in their own government, it is not 
likely they will be content with the position assigned to them, 
or will ever rest until they have made good their title to 
the whole. It cannot be denied that there is much ground 
for the apprehension, but I do not seo that we are at all 
moro secure on any other plan. • If we endeavour to depress 
the natives, our government may be overthrown by their 
resistance ; and such a catastrophe would be moro disastrous 
and more disgraceful than that just supposed. Even if wc 
succeeded in the attempt, our empire, being unconnected 
with the people, would be liable to be subverted either by 
foreign conquest or by the revolt of our descendants; and it 
is better for our honour and interest, as well as for the 
welfare of mankind, that we should resign our power into 
the hands of the people for whose benefit it is entrusted, 
than that it should be wrested from us by a rival nation, or 
claimed as a birthright by a handful of creoles. 

‘These speculations may seem to be pushed too far, 
and they are certainly not proportioned to the limited 
question which has given rise to them. But it is necessary 
to fix on some system towards which our measures should be 
directed, since it is impossible to make a good choice of the 
means until we have come to a determination as to the end 
to be attaiued. If it is not thought desirable that the 
natives should at some future period be admitted to a share 
in the administration of the government, it would be highly 
impolitic and inconsistent to take even these partial measures 
for their improvement, or to retard their progress to a state 
of depression in which alone they can be expected to reconcile 
themselves to the station for which they are destined. 


Nearly thirty years later (1850), Elphinstone ex- 
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pressed identically the same opinions in a letter to 
Charles Hay Cameron, suggested by the refusal of the 
Court of Directors to appoint a qualified native to 
the covenanted medical service 1 . In 1854 again, in 
reference to a book about China, he wrote to Sir T. E. 
Colebrooke, his biographer: 

‘ The moral is that wc must not dream of jNTpclunl posses¬ 
sion, hut must apply ourndves to bring the natives into a 
stutc that will admit of their governing themselves in a 
manner that may he ltenefunnl to our interest a* well ils their 
own and that, of the rest of the world; and to bike the 
glory of the achievement and the sense of having done our 
duty for the chief reward of our exertions.' 

Nor was Elphinstonc’s deliberate judgment modified 
one whit by the disturbing events of the Mutiny. In 
tho very year (1858) before bis death, when the gov¬ 
ernment of India was being remodelled in Parliament, 
on its transfer from the Company to the Crown, wc 
find him praising Mr. Gladstone as tho only speaker 
of note who had laid stress on the supremo importance 
of making * tho Indian nation ’ contented; and remark¬ 
ing that a timo must como when natives will have to 
be introduced into the new Council of the Secretary of 
State. 

In accordance with theso principles, Elplunstone 
always advocated the importance of maintaining free 
intercourse with natives, on tho terms of the old 

* Thu» letter is printed at tho onil of Cameron’* Address to Purlia • 
ment om the Duties of Great Britain to India in respect of the Education of 
the Notices and their Official EmiAoyincnt (Longmans, 1853). 
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Mardthd simplicity; and ho enforced the lesson by his 
own example. We have already seen how Bishop 
Heber remarked upon c the countenance and famili¬ 
arity which he extends to all the natives of rank who 
approach him/ So, in his Deccan Report (1819), we 
fin d him laying it down that ‘ gentlemen ought to 
receive the natives often, when not on business ’; for 
‘ this intercourse with the natives is as much a point 
of duty, and contributes as much to good government, 
as the details in which we are generally occupied/ 
And, again, in a letter to Strachey (1821), 1 It is not 
enough to give good laws, or even good courts; you 
must take the people along with you, and give them 
a share in your feelings, which can only be done by 
sharing theirs/ That Elphinstone’s own efforts in 
this direction were not thrown away is attested by 
the address presented to him on resigning office by 
the natives of Bombay, in which special stress is laid 
upon his c affable and encouraging manners, and free¬ 
dom from prejudice/ 

Elphinstone’s interest in education will be re¬ 
membered as long as the College bearing his name 
stands at Bombay. But the extent of his interest 
was by no means limited to the teaching in English 
now given in that institution. It is hardly too much 
to say that he was the founder of that system of 
instruction, both in the vernacular languages and in 
English, which has contributed as much as its geogra¬ 
phical position to give Bombay pre-eminence over cer¬ 
tain other provinces. His Minute on Education, dated 
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March, 1824 l , ranks as an historical document with 
his Deccan Report; but this is only one of a long 
Beries which ho wrote on the subject. "While at 
Poona, he had diverted the Dakshina endowment to 
the foundation of an institution for Sanskrit learning, 
which has gradually developed into tho Poona College; 
and he took measures to improve the existing village 
schools by the printing and distribution of well-chosen 
books of Hindu morality. 

At tins time, Bombay was probably the most back¬ 
ward of all the Presidencies in respect of education. 
Tho chaplains of the Company were expected to super¬ 
vise a few charity schools, in addition to their other 
duties. Missionary effort was almost confined to a 
small party of Americans, who came to Bombay about 
1814. A Society for tho Promotion of the Education 
of the Poor, on the model of tho Education Society in 
Bengal, was established in 1820, as tho result of a 
public meeting at which Elphinstono presided; and 
it was through tho voluntary agency of this socioty 
that all education in the vernacular languages was 
conducted during tho next sixteen years. Elpbin- 
stone obtained for the society a grant of .^’5000, to be 
devoted to the printing of books and the purchase of 
prizes, thus leaving tho subscriptions of members froo 
for providing a normal school for training native 
teachers. He also ordered that an elaborate set of 
enquiries should be conducted by local officers into 

1 This Minute, but not tho other*, lias boon printed by Mr. 6. W. 
Forrest in his Selections. 
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the existing provision for primary instraction. The 
result of these inqairics, which was not made known 
until 1832, disclosed a total of i7°5 schools with 
35,143 scholars in < the British territories dependent 
on Bbmbay,’ with a total population estimated at 
nearly four and three-quarter millions of souls. In 
the year 18-90 the corresponding figures for the whole 
of Bombay were iijiG schools and 591,617 P u P il3 ; 
while the population was returned by the Census of 
1891 at nearly nineteen millions. 

Elphinstone’s educational policy encountered no 
little opposition;, from the Court of Direetois as well 
as from his own Council, One of bis most cherished 
projects was to found a college at Bombay For young 
civilians, on a more modest scale than Wellesley’s 
Fort William College, hut with a special department 
for the training of native officials. The latter part of 
the scheme was opposed by his colleagues, while the 
whole failed to obtain the sanction of the authorities 
at home. He had also great difficulty in preserving 
the Poona College, though he proved that it was no 
charge on the Company's revenue, being maintained 
entirely out of alienated funds. In particular, he 
defended the professorship of Sanskrit poetry in the 
following noble plea, inspired by his own enthusiasm 
for the Greek and Larin classics, for Sanskrit itself 
was to him a sealed book 1 

f Fven without the example and uonteuce of a more 
civilised nation, the science posseaaai by every people ri 
gradually superseded by their own discoveries <u they 
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advance in knowledge, and their early works fall into disuse 
and into oblivion. But it is otherwise with their poetry: 
the standard works maintain their reputation undimimshed 
in every age, they form the models of composition and the 
fountains of classical language; and the writers of the 
rudest ages are those who contribute the most to tho delight 
and refinement of the most improved of their pouterity.’ 

With regard to the general subject of education, lie 
wrote, in language that has not yet lost its signifi¬ 
cance : 

'It is difficult to imagine an undertaking in which our 
duty, our interest, and our honour arc more immediately 
concerned. It is now well uudcrstoiMl that in all countries 
tho happiness of the poor depends in a great measure on 
their education. It is hy means of it alone that they can 
acquire those habits of prudence and self-respect from which 
all other good qualities spring; and if ever there was a 
country where sueh habits ore required, it is tin's. We have 
all often heard of tho ills of early marriage and overflowing 
population ; of the savings of a life squandered on some olio 
occasion of festivity ; of the helplessness of the rdyat* which 
rentiers them a prey to money-lenders ; of their indifference 
to good clothes ami houses, which has been urged on some 
occasions as an argument against lowering tho public 
demands on them; and finally, of the vanity of all laws to 
protect them when no individual can bo found who has spirit 
enough to take advantage of those enacted in their favour. 
There is but one remedy for all this, which is education.’ 

Tho actual measures that he proposed are thus 
summarised: 

(i) 'To improve the mode of teaching at the native 
schools, and to increase their number ; (2) to supply them 
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with school-books; (3} to hold out some enCOMrogeenent 
to the lower orders of natives to avail themselves of the 
ine&Bg of instruction thus afforded them; (4) to ottahlish 
schools for teaching the European sciences and improvements 
in the higher branches of education; (5) to provide for the 
preparation and publication of books of moral and physical 
science in luttivo languages; (G) to establish schools for the 
purpose of teaehing English to those disposed to pursue it us 
a classical language, and na a means of acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the European discoveries; (7) to hold forth en¬ 
couragement to tint natives in the pursuit of these last 
branches of knowledge- 3 

"When judged by the standard to which, education 
in Bombay has long ago attained, this programme may 
not appear very ambitious; but it was then a& muck 
in advance of the spirit of the ago ait it now is behind 
it, Elpbinstone was himself careful to conciliate the 
Court of Directors, by arguing that the cost would 
only to a moderate extent fait upon the Company: that 
of the schools was to be borne by (the villages: that of 
the prizes and professors by funds already alienated; 
the press, as the demand for books increased, would 
be self-supporting; while the services of the vacci¬ 
nators were to be enlisted as voluntary sebonbm&pec- 
tors. At least one member of Council objected to 
any intcrfcronce with village schools, arguing that the 
Government should confine its assistance to English 
education. No step involving expenditure could be 
taken without a reference to the authorities at home ; 
and the necessary sanction seems not to have arrived 
until after Elphinstone had left India, in iSs8, the 

2T u 
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first English school was opened at Bombay, and about 
the same time an English department was attached to 
tho Sanskrit College at Poona The battle between 
English and tho vernacular as the medium of instruc- 
tion was ultimately fought out at Calcutta, and won 
by Macaulay as the champion of English. At Bombay, 
the judicious compromise advocated by Elphinstone 
long held its ground. 

It was fitting that Elphinstono’s rule at Bombay 
should bo commemorated by the establishment of an 
English college, towards which natives were tho largest 
subscribers. When he first heard of tho proposal, lie 
is reported to have said, 'hoc potiua viillc sit/nis.' 
The original plan was to found ‘ professorships for tho 
purpose of teaching the natives the English language, 
and the arts, sciences, and literature of Europo—to be 
held in the first instanco by learned men to be invited 
from Great Britain, until natives of the country should 
bo found perfectly competent to undertake the office.’ 
A sum of about .€’27,000 was quickly subscribed, to 
which the Government added as much more, and also 
allowed a liberal rate of interest on the whole. So 
great, however, was the procrastination of those days, 
that the Elphinstone Institution was not actually 
opened until 1834, seven years after Elphinstone had 
left India. It then comprised three objects: (1) a 
college department, to which holders of scholarships, 
twenty in number, were alone admitted, and where the 
subjects taught included English composition, logic, 
political economy, higher mathematics, and physical 
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science; (2} a middle school, in which both English 
and the vernacular "Were taught * and (3) a number of 
vernacular schools. Professorships of botany and 
chemistry were added in 1846. But it was not until 
1873 that the college received its full staff, which now 
consists of seven professors, of whom all but two arc 
Englishmen. During the last twenty years the prin¬ 
cipal has boon Mr. William Words'worth, a grandson of 
the poet. Meanwhl Ec, in 1857, the Elphinstone College 
found its place within the Bombay University* founded 
during the year of the Mutiny, while Lord Elphin- 
stone, the nephew of Mountstuart, was Governor of 
Bombay ; and in December, 1 Hdii, the new buildings 
were inaugurated by Lord Mayo, who commented 
upon the part played by two Elphinatones in the edu¬ 
cational history of the Presidency. 

"We have now accompanied Elphinstone to the 
close of hie Governorship. In those flays there was 
not, as now, a fixed term of five years. But Elphin- 
stonc felt that he had ruled long enough. After an 
unbroken service of more than thirty years* he was 
fully entitled to claim his retirement. Ilia old long¬ 
ing for homo had somewhat died away* but it was 
succeeded by a strong desire to visit the classical 
sites of Greece end Italy, Ho felt that he had done 
enough for fame, while some accident might imperil 
the reputation he had won. The dispute with the 
Supreme Court* and the lack of encouragement in 
hie educational schemes, alike troubled him. Above 
all* he was doubtful whether his health was not 
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becoming affected by the hot and rainy climate 
of Bombay. Accordingly, after much deliberation, 
he finally made up his mind to send in his resignation. 
This reRolve was formed in June, 1826 1 , during a 
farewell visit to the Deccan. By May, 1827, he 
seems to have received the welcome tidings of 
Malcolm’s appointment as his successor; but lie still 
hail to wait until Malcolm arrived in the following 
October. All through the intervening period his 
thoughts were elsewhere. He set to work, like a 
schoolboy, to make a calendar, in which Wednesday 
(the Council day) was erased week by week for ton 
months. In February, ho wrote in his diary : 4 Fight 
months of Lidia and one of misery at sea arc yet to 
elapse before I stand ft single horseman on tho desert.’ 
His dreams were all of Greece; and he accumulated 
a library of Greek travel, beginning witli Pausanias, 
and ending with Clarke and Chandler, Cell and 
Leake. 

Elphinstone handed over office to Malcolm on the 
1 at of November, 1827, the anniversary of tho day on 
which he had himself taken his soat as Governor 
eight years before-. The following fortnight was 
occupied with the bitter-sweet festivities of leave- 
taking, about which his own diary is silont. Ho was 
requested to sit to Sir Thomas Lawrence for his 
portrait, which was placed in tho rooms of the 

1 Not 1835. ft* crronoouidy utatcd by Colubrooko (ii. 183). 

* Officially hi* appointment in England date* from tho 7th of 
October, 1818. See The Book of Dignities (ed. 1890), p. 659. 
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Education Society 1 ; and a noble statue by Ckantrcy 
also stands in the Town Hall. Addresses poured in 
upon him—from the British residents in the Pre¬ 
sidency, from the civil and military officers serving 
in the Deccan, from the clergy, and from the mem¬ 
bers of the Literary Society (the precursor of the 
Bombay branch of the Asiatic Society). But his best 
memorial is to be found in the native address an¬ 
nouncing the foundation of the Elpkinstone Institu¬ 
tion, the beginning of which runs as follows: 

‘ We, the native princes, chiefs, gentlemen, and inhabitants 
of Bombay, its dependencies, and allied territories, cannot 
contemplate your approaching departure from the country 
without endeavouring to express, however faintly, the most 
profound and lasting regret which has been occasioned in our 
minds by your resignation of the government of this Presi¬ 
dency. For until you became Commissioner in the Deccan 
and Governor of Bombay, uever bad we been enabled to 
appreciate correctly the invaluable benefits which the 
British dominion is calculated to diffuse throughout the 
whole of India. But having beheld with admiration, for so 
long a period, the affable and encouraging manners, the 
freedom from prejudice, the consideration at all times 
evinced for the interests and welfare of the people of tins 
country, the regard shown to their ancient customs and laws, 
the constant endeavours to extend amongst them the in¬ 
estimable advantages of intellectual and moral improvement, 
the commanding abilities applied to ensure permanent 

1 This portrait, which is a full-length, now hangs in tho Library 
of Elphinstonc College.—Mr. R. G. Oxenham, the present Principal, 
writes that it was not quite finished whon the painter died, and 
was completed by a pupil. 
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ameliorations in the condition of all classes, mul to promote 
their prosperity on the soundest principles, by which your 
private and public conduct has been bo pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguished, we are led to consider the influence of the British 
Government nB the most important and desirable blessing 
which the Supreme Being could have bestowed on our 
nativo laud*' 

May we not say that Oriental hyperbole here coin¬ 
cides with the language of truth '! 


CHAPTER XI 

Return Home: RETiMMSirr tn England 

1S2S— 

When Elphinstooc left Bombay he was forty- 
eight years old-an age at which many men in Eng¬ 
land arc only beginning to take a prominent part in 
public affairs. Mora than thirty years of life still 
remained to him; but, though offers of employment 
were not wanting, his career as a man of action had 
now finally closed. His health bad been affected 
by thirty-one years* continuous residence in a hot 
climate; he had acquired a modest competence as the 
result of his savings 5 and his personal inclination 
turned to books, travel, and the society of friends to 
occupy and soothe the remainder of bis days. His 
early ambition had not been fully satisfied; but as 
time went on, be distrusted his own abilities, and 
latterly he shrank, with almost morbid diffidence, 
from venturing into any untried sphere of activity. 
More wise than some of his contemporaries, he recog¬ 
nised from the first that bis work in India had dis¬ 
qualified him to compete with politicians at borne. 
And his wisdom was still more conspicuously shown 
bvhis disinclination to criticise events which ban taken 
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place in India under changed circumstances. His 
unique experience was always at the disposal of those 
who cared to consult him; but lie never volunteered 
his advice, and ho nover degenerated into either a 
partisan or a laudator tcmjMtri* tuii. This closing 
period of liis life forms a prolonged evening, golden 
and mellow, though flecked with clouds, which fitly 
onds a day of such early promise and sustained 
achievement. 

Klphinstono left Bombay in November, 1X27, hut 
he did not arrive in England until May, 1X29. The 
eighteen months that intervened wore spent in 
travelling leisurely through Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, in company with a doctor and one 
or two Indian friends. The East happened to ho in ono 
of its recurrent paroxysms, which rendered the jour¬ 
ney somewhat exciting. The Greek revolt was then 
at its height, and Russia declared war against Turkey 
just before the party readied Constantinople. As 
seems to have been customary before the opening of 
the overland route, they entered Egypt by way of 
Kosscir on the Red Sea, the port that had been used 
by Sir David Baird’s Indian expedition some twenty 
years previously. Thcncc they marched across the 
desert to the Nile, where they visited the ruins of 
Karnak and Thebes, under the guidance of Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson. Melicmet Ali was absent from 
Egypt, but he had left orders that every civility 
should be extended to them. Their troubles began 
at Alexandria. They learned that the plague was 
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raging in Palestine, and that they would not be 
allowed to visit Asia Minor without a linn flu from 
the Porte. At last, they managed to charter a Sar¬ 
dinian vessel, which landed them at Jaffa; and they 
made a tour through Palestine under the protection 
of an Austrian passport. This tour was extended as 
far as Baalbcc and the ruined city of Jerash beyond 
Jordan, then little visited. Returning through the 
Lebanon, they rejoined their vessel at Beyrout, where 
they resumed their English nationality, and carried 
off with them the British consul, in defiance of the 
Pasha. After touching at Cyprus, and exploring the 
ruined sites on the seacoast of Lycia, they visited 
Rhodes and Cos, and finally abandoned their ship at 
Budrun, the ancient Halicarnassus. Here they started 
on their adventurous journey along the mainland to 
Constantinople, without waiting for a firman. How¬ 
ever, they met everywhere with hospitable entertain¬ 
ment from the Aghas (hereditary chieftains), and 
reached their destination in safety, via Smyrna, 
Sardis, and the Troad. With an invading army of 
Russians at Shumla, Constantinople was not a place to 
linger in, though Elphinstono had no reason to com¬ 
plain of his treatment by the Turks. Accordingly, 
he engaged a ship for two months, and sailed for 
Athens. 

In the early morning of the 3rd of August (1828) 
— nearly nine months after leaving Bombay 
Elphinstone found himself under the marble columns 
that crown the cliff of Sunium ; and later in the 
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day he was * electrified with the sight of the Par¬ 
thenon/ through a telescope. But lie was never de¬ 
stined to tread the summit of the Acropolis, the goal 
of so many years of longing. Athens was then occu¬ 
pied by the Turks, and blockaded by a Grcok 
squadron, whose head-quarters were at Pores, on the 
opposite shore of the Saronic Gulf. After n delay of 
ten days, Klphinstono was fortunate enough to obtain 
the convoy of a British man-of-war, whose captain 
landed him at the Peiraeus, and gave him letters to 
the Turkish Soli lid &r (commandant). No difficulty was 
now offored to entering Athens, whero he stayed for 
nearly a fortnight, wandering about as if in a dream, 
his eyes charmed with all ho saw, and his mind 
crowded with classical reminiscences. But neither 
entreaties nor presents could prevail with tho Turks 
to admit him to tho Acropolis, which was then the 
citadel of the town, and had lately been the scene of 
fighting. Similar suspicions prevented him from 
visiting Thermopylae) and Delphi. Nevertheless, he 
wrote of Athens in his diary: ‘ Thcro is no place I 
have seen in my travels that I have enjoyed so much, 
or shall remember with so much pleasure.’ 

It is interesting to learn what judgment Klphin- 
stone formed of the Turks, after his experience of 
other Muhammadans: 

* Their great fault is their pride, which disgustH one the 
more because it is religious rather than national. Allow¬ 
ance being made for that, they are very courteous, hospitable, 
and obliging. They liave through all ranks great self-respect, 
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and are far above most of the sorts of meanness practised 

by other Asiatics_They arc, however, capricious and 

obstinate, and apt to be violent, but oftcner sullen when 
opposed. They are ignorant and credulous beyond belief] 
and will listen to any story that flatters their vanity or falls 
in with their prejudices. They may seem now to be sensible 
of the superiority of Europeans in all sorts of knowledge 
except religious, and most of them seem to see the necessity 
of some sort of imitation of our system. But none seem 
prepared for the sacrifice rendered necessary by such a 
change; and the consequence is almost universal discontent 
with the present Government, and a total indifference to the 
success of its measures, foreign or domestic.’ 

After returning to the Greek head-quarters, Elphin- 
stone visited Eleusis, * Gell in hand.’ At Megara he 
found Prince Ypsilanti, the Greek generalissimo, who 
gave him a dinner, at which all had to sit cross- 
legged. Thence he passed, through Corinth, to 
Sicyon, Mycenae, Argos, and Tiryns. Concerning 
the last place, he remarks, in the spirit of Er. Schlie- 
mann: 

‘It is singular to walk where Hercules lias often trod, 
and to stand on the identical walls from whence he hurled 
Iphitus.’ 

At Nauplia,he expresses this opinion of the Greeks, 
with whom he had not been prepossessed on first 
acquaintance: 

‘I find all of that nation very civil, much disposed to 
acknowledge the assistance of the allies, and by no means 
such braggarts as I had expected. The country people seem 
civil quiet men, though uot equal to the Turkish peasant!y. 
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They arc Haiti lo bo thieves, to which, from the loss of little 
articles, 1 can testify, os well as to their love of music and 
noise of all kinds. 1 hove not observed them cheat more 
than other people/ 

From Nauplin ho went, past tho site of Sparta, to 
the Gulf of Messcnc, where a French force had just 
been landed. Hero lu* found Stratford ('aiming, who 
had eoino from Constantinople to confer with Capo 
dTstria, who held the title of President of Hellas. 
Hut Canning fell to loggerheads with the French and 
Russian representatives, and some time, hud yet to 
pass before tho Egyptian troops under Ibrahim Pasha 
evacuated tho Morea. Klphinstono was thereforo 
advised to turn hack, instead of going on to Navnrino 
as he had proposed. On his way he paid a very in¬ 
teresting visit to Kolokutroni, tho most famous of tho 
Klephts who fought in the War of Independence. At 
Nauplia ho engaged a Greek vessel fora cruise among 
tho Cyclades, and laniled at all tho islands in turn. 
Returning once more to tho Morea, which was now 
freed from Turks, ho traversed tho middle of Arcadia 
on his way to Olympia, where ho commented on tho 
puerility of the Olympic games, and on tho comfort 
of his outertainment in the hovel of a peasant. 

Thenceforth he was in a civilised land and among 
friends; for his cousin, Sir Frederick Adam, was 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and British 
cruisers wore at his service. One of these landed him 
at Ithaca, where he was dissatisfied with the identifi¬ 
cations of Homeric sites proposed by the inhabitants. 
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From Corfu he crossed over in a ‘steamboat which 
he mentions without surprise or curiosity — to 
Brindisi. The winter was passed quietly at Naples 
and Rome, which ho frequently revisited in subse¬ 
quent years; but it may be noted that, on his way 
to Naples, he turned aside to inspect the battlefield of 
Cannae. In the spring ho directed his steps home¬ 
wards, through Northern Italy and France. At Venice 
ho had a long conversation with Count Haugwitz, the 
Prussian Minister; and in Paris he met Talleyrand, at 
the house of Madame Flahault. He reached Calais 
on the i st of May, 1829, wrote in his diary : 

‘ I close my travels with little hope that I shall ever pass so 
pleasant a period again. The great charm was the perfect 
freedom from care and restraint, combined (which it scarce 
ever is) with perfect exemption from ennui. Whoever 
wishes to enjoy occupation without labour, and interest 
without anxiety, or to compress into a moderate period the 
greatest beauties of art and nature, the most impressive 
recollections of ancient times, and the most striking peculiar¬ 
ities of modern manners, could scarcely attain his object 
better than by entering on the journey which I am now 
concluding.’ 

Elphinstone returned home, after an absence of 
thirty-three years, with mingled feelings. The 
patriotism learnt in the school of Wellesley and 
Wellington inspired the following reflection at 
Calais: 

* I have long looked on Britain from a distance, not only 
as my own country, but as the country of great men, and of 
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memorable events; and I feel the name sort of enthusiasm 
and respect for it that I felt for Italy and Greece.' 

And again, when posting up to town through Kent, 
literary reminiscences overpowered him : 

4 Every sort of association, from the Edwards and Henrys, 
HnnijHh'it and Kidney, down to Tom Jo ties and Parson 
Adams, and almost, all the pocticul descriptions in our 
language, combine to heighten the real charms of thu rich 
and beautiful landscape.' 

But when once arrived in London, tin; lonesome- 
ness of the returned exile seized upon him. Long 
before, at Poona, he had compared Anglo-Indians, 
looking back to the country where they had been 
useful and distinguished, to the ghosts of Homer’s 
heroes, who preferred the exertions of a labourer on 
the earth to all the listless enjoyments of Elysium. 
So now, he applied to hiinsolf the passage in the 
Odyssey (ii. 174), where Halithersos prophesies con¬ 
cerning Ulysses: 

jccmki iro.VAd iraQtvr', Ikiaavr' duo vdrras treupom, 
'Aywffror ndurtcfft [rpiaxocrriy] iytavri 
OJkoI’ Iktvatodfu. 

It may be doubted whothcr Elphinstono evor be- 
camo completely naturalised to English life. Ho had 
few Btrong tics remaining, either of blood or friend¬ 
ship. The publicity and garrulousncss of politics 
were alike abhorrent to him; nor would his pride 
allow him to take part in thoso semi-public duties 
that are expected from a country gentleman. His 
constitutional shyness grew upon him, and ho gradu- 
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ally retired more and more into the seclusion of his 
own library. After a few trips to Scotland, to revisit 
his boyish haunts, and to exercise his privilege as a 
county elector, and several winters passed in Italy, 
he settled down as an old man boforo his time—first, 
in chambers in the Albany, and afterwards at Hook- 
wood, a retired country-house in Surrey, near the 
borders of Kent. Not that he became a recluse until 
tho very last On Ills first arrival in England he 
mixed freely in society. He was elected a member 
of * The Club * and of the Dilettanti; he subscribed to 
Almack’s, and he frequented the theatre and tho 
opera. He was a welcome guest at Holland House ; 
and while at Edinburgh made the acquaintance of 
Cockburn and Jeffrey and Sir Walter Scott. Even 
after his health had failed, he was always glad to 
receive visitors who were connected with India, or 
who could converse with him on literary subjects. 

When the whole course of his life in England is 
considered, there can be little doubt of the correctness 
of his own decision, tlmt his public career was finished. 
But it was natural that his friends should think dif¬ 
ferently. During his first season in London (1829). 
Anglo-Indians talked about him as destined to be 
employed at tho head of the Board of Control. His 
relatives uiged him to enter Parliament as member 
for Lanarkshire, where his family still exercised influ¬ 
ence. The Duke of Wellington, who was now Premier, 
openly said that he ought to return to India, possibly 
as Governor-General. Lord Ellenborough, doubtless 
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at the Duke's suggestion, offered him the post of 
Ambassador to Persia; but Klphinstone replied that 
f nothing would ever induce him to go to Asia again.' 
A few years later, after the novelty of his freedom 
hail worn oft’ lu» was more strongly tempted. In 
August, 1N34, when Lord William Bontinck’s term of 
ottiee. as Governor-General was drawing to a (dose, the 
Chairman of the Com]winy wrote to him, proposing 
to submit his name to the Ministry, together with 
that of Metcalfe, as Lord William’s successor. Klpliin- 
Htono pleaded physical infirmity, in the words of 
Kvander (Virg. Am. viii. 508, 50y): 

*Si'tl milli tnnln gelu innrMi«{ue 1 cfli-ln M«ms4im 
Iuriili't iiii|HTiuin. > 

Nor could lie lie moved from his determination by 
a second more pressing letter. Towards the end of 
this year, the Whig Ministry was dismissed, and Lord 
Ellenbo rough came back to the Hoard of Control. 
One of his first acts was to endeavour to secure Klpliin- 
stone’s services as permanent Under-Secretary. When 
this failed, he offered Klphinstone the still vacant 
succession to the Governor-Generalship; hut again in 
vain. A few weeks Inter, Klphinstone received yet 
another projiosal—to proceed to Canada as Commis¬ 
sioner to settle the bitter quarrel then raging between 
the colony ancl tho mother-country. When he refused 
this also, Metcalfe, alread}' stricken with a mortal ill¬ 
ness, undertook the duty. 

It is not altogether easy to appreciate Elphinstono’s 

1 saedbtqm in the original. 
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motives for declining the Govemor-Generalship, though 
they have been printed at length by his biographer. 
Ho was only fifty-five years old, and had still, as it 
turned out, twenty-five years more before him ; while 
Cornwallis went out for the second time to India at 
the age of sixty-six. Apd his refusal stands out more 
prominently in the light of history, whon one reflects 
that ho might have saved India from the First Afghan 
War. Elphinstone himself wrote in his diary, with a 
reminiscence of Walter Scott: 

* IF them had boon the least prospect of usefulness or dis¬ 
tinction, I should not. Imvc thought of my health for a single 
moment. I am much cooled siuee old times, but I would 
still give all the rest of my life with delight for one moment 
of real glory.’ 

The truth seems to be, he was firmly persuaded that • 
the situation in India was not such as to demaud from 
him the sacrifice of Ids literary leisure; while he was 
equally convinced that the ordinary duties of the 
oflicc would be distasteful to him, and that his health 
would certainly break down. Accordingly, he per¬ 
mitted his personal inclinations to bias his sense of 
duty; and for this error of judgment ho must be con¬ 
demned to occupy a lower place than he might other¬ 
wise have held among the Rulers of India. 

A few years later, his health did break down. In 
March, 1836, he was compelled to withdraw from 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
means of religious instruction in Scotland, on which 
he had accepted a seat. In the autumn of 1839, he 
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suffered from another sharp attack of illness, a recur¬ 
rence of which, in the winter of 1840-41, left him ever 
afterwards an invalid. 

But before this he had managed to write and publish 
his Hit-tovy of India , by which his name is perhaps 
best known at this day to tjic general public. The 
design of such an enterprise had long occupied 
his mind, ever since his literary ambition was lirst 
stirred by the favourable reception of his work on 
Kabul. So far back as 1816, while he wjis still Resi¬ 
dent at the court of the Peshwa, wo find the following 
entries in his diary : 

‘ It struck me this morning, in talking after breakfast about 
the revolutions in Poona, that an interesting history might lx*, 
produced of the Mnruthu empire, and that the time when such 
a work might he produced is rapidly passing away/ 

And a few months later: 

* It has always been a great source of uneasiness to me that 
I should he at a loss for something to do after I go to 
England. To remedy this, I have thought of wilting n 
MarAthi history, or a history of the fall of the Mughal 
empire and the rise of ours. I now think of a translation of 
Arrian, with a commentary, chiefly geographical.’ 

Ten years afterwards, while at Bombay, the same idea 
recurs, as a solace for old age: 

4 This may Ijo obtained if one can enter on any long work 
that holds out a reasonable prospect of reputation ; such, foi* 
instance, as a history of India. But this must uot be under 
taken too soon.’ 

Elphinstone does not seem to have made any special 
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collections for the purpose while in India, though 
Hindu antiquities and Muhammadan chronicles always 
interested him; nor do we find him complaining 
of the loss of his library, burnt just before the 
battlo of Kirki. The history of tho Mardth&s ho re¬ 
signed in favour of his friend and former assistant, 
Captain Grant Duff, whom he assisted with references 
to public and private documents, and whose early 
chapters ho subjected to a critical but sympathetic 
revision. Another friend, Erskinc, took up the history 
of tho early Mughals, though his learned works failed 
to meet with popular favour. 

It was not until 1834, when he had been five years 
at home, that Elphinstone seriously addressed himself 
to his task, at the very time that he was refusing the 
Governor-Generalship. His first draft of the early 
Hindu poriod was finished in a few months, and then 
laid aside. In 1836, he again took up the work, and 
wont steadily on with it. After completing his sketch 
of tho Muhammadan period, he began to write the 
story of tho foundation of British rule, which had 
always formed part of his original design. But many 
circumstances now conspired to damp the enterprise. 
His health was perceptibly failing, each successive 
attack of illness leaving him more feeble. Ho dis¬ 
trusted his own capacity for continuous narrative. An 
examination of Mill’s standard History showed him 
that his own estimate of persons and events did 
not materially differ from the accepted one. Finally, 
the appearance of Macaulay’s two famous essays on 
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Clive (January, 1840) and Warren Hastings (October, 
1841) confirmed him in his resolution to abandon the 
English period of Indian history. 

Meanwhile, he had consulted Jeffrey aliout the advi¬ 
sability of bringing out the earlier portion by itself. 
Jeffivy s advice to publish was warm and decided, 
though it was not accompanied by any extravagant 
estimate of the Isiok. John Murmv undertook the 
publication; and in 1841 appeared The l/islnn/ „f 
Jiulia — Himfa <n„/ Mo ho no ton /Wit*/*, which 
shows, by its title-page, that it was intended to be 
introductory to a larger work. Such as it is, it has 
held its own to the pa-sent day, with the notes of 
Prof. 1-1. K. Cowell, jix the standard authority on the 
period. If it bo found dull by the general render, that 
may fairly be set down to the subject; the knowledge, 
the clearness, the impartiality, the sympathetic treat¬ 
ment, are EJphinstone’s own. In 1887, Sir T. K. Colo- 
brookc put together out of Klphinstone's papers a 
posthumous volume, to which lie. gave the title* of The 
lime of the British Boner in the Bad. This only 
covers the epoch of Clivo ; and, whilo the sketch of 
Clives character was worth preserving, it must he con¬ 
fessed that a perusal of the book justifies the authors 
self-criticism, that ho had no talent for narration. 

Though Elphinstone lived for eighteen years after 
the publication of his History, little more remains to 
be said. He had become a confirmed invalid. Drow¬ 
siness, deafness, weakness of sight, and other physical 
infirmities anticipated the approach of old age. 
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But his intellectual faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last; and with them survived his interests in India 
and in literature. Indian governors, young Members 
of Parliament, and political writers alike came to con¬ 
sult the Sage of Hookwood on Oriental affairs. Ho 
took an active interest in the debate in tho Houso of 
Commons on tho bill for transferring the government 
from tho Company to the Crown, only a year before 
his death. 

‘ He was always a great reader of novels, and during the 
first year or two of his country life he gave himself up to the 
drama, ancient and modern. One of the volumes of journals, 
ranging over about a year, consists almost solely of short 
notes on the jriays of Bcu Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shirley, Massinger, Congreve and Otway, Plautus 
nncl Terence, Metastosio, Monti, and Moliere, with occa¬ 
sional glimpses of Shakspere and Euripides. 

*His love for poetry amounted to a passion, lie would 
discuss his favourite authors with the enthusiasm of a hoy; 
and one of the last occasions on which he left home on any 
tour of pleasure was to visit, in Cornwall, the scenes of King 
Arthur’s battles.' 

In viow of tho practice of the present day, it may 
appear strange that Elphinstono never received any 
mark of titular distinction. After tho battle of Kirkf, 
indeed, he was offered a baronetcy, which his family 
declined on his behalf, and he entirely acquiesced in 
their decision. At that time, it seems that he would 
have been pleased with the Commnndcrship of the Bath 
in the civil division, with which Malcolm’s services 
were rewarded. He was never admitted to the Privy 
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Council, as was Holt Mackenzie, on being appointed 
to the Board of Control. His biographer does not 
confirm the rumour, which has found its way into 
print, that he refused the peerage which Metcalfo 
accepted. Oxford alone recognised his merits by 
conferring upon him the honorary degree of D.C.L. at 
the Commemoration of 1834. 

No record of Mountstuart Elphinstono would lie 
complete which omitted all mention of his religious 
views. Bishop Heber 1 , in defending him against an 
absurd imputation of being ‘ dovoid of religion and 
blinded to all spiritual truth,’ erred somewhat in the 
other direction, by ascribing to him greater orthodoxy 
than ho ever professed. The truth is, that in his 
younger days he had passed through a phase of 
scepticism characteristic of the time; but that expe¬ 
rience of the world and much reading converted him 
to what may be termed a devout Unitarian. His out¬ 
ward rule of life was based upon the maxims of the 
Stoic philosophy. Among modern divines, he studied 
most, and recommended chiefly to others, Butler, 
Paley, and Lardner. In the Bible, he preforred the 
Sermon on the Mount to all else. Of Pope’s Universal 
Prayer, he said: ‘ It is almost the first prayer I ever 
learned, and the one I should wish last to utter. 
Every word it contains is what. I could say from 
the heart.’ 

Death came to Elphinstone suddenly, without mental 
decay and without pain. On the night of the 20th of 

1 Narrative a Joumiy, 4c. (vol. ii, p. aar). 
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November, 1859, he was seized by paralysis, and passed 
away in a few hours. He had just entered his eighty- 
first year. He was buried in the churchyard of Limps- 
ficld, adjoining the grounds of Hookwood, where 
Lord Elpliinstono, his nephew and successor in tlio 
government of Bombay, desired that his own remains 
also should bo laid. In tho following February, a 
meeting of his friends and admirers wits held in 
Willis’s Rooms, to take steps for preserving his 
memory. It was resolved to place a statue of him 
by Noble in St. Paul’s. Of tho memorials at Bombay 
mention has already been made. There is also a 
full-length portrait at the Oriental Club, painted 
by Pickersgill, an admirable engraving of which 
in vignette 1 forms the frontispiece to the second 
volume of Colcbrookc’s biography. 

Elphinstone’s statue in St. Paul's stands in the 
north aisle, facing that of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, the 
brother of his friend. Beneath is inscribed the simple 
epitaph: 

M Killl Ell OK THE INMAN C1YII. HKKVK'K 
(IOYKHXOH or BOM HAY 
AMD HISTORIAN OK KAKf.Y INDIA. 


* Tho original plato of this engraving has been lent by Mr. John 
Murray to illustrate the present volume. 
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RULERS OF INDIA 

THE CLARENDON MESS SERIES OF INDIAN 
HISTORIC A L RETROSPECTS 
Edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Price 2 it. 6 ( 7 . each 

The following volume* have l>een arranged for np to March, 1892 : — 

I. ASOKA : aiul the Political Organisation of Ancient India, by 
Professor Hiiyk-Daviiw, LL.D., Ph.l>., Secretary to the 
Itoynl Asiatic Society, ProfoMwir of PlQi and Buddhist Litera¬ 
ture at University College, London ; Author of The H'dinrt 
Iwetarrs, 1881 ; Ihuhlhisut, «fr. 

II. AKHAR: and the Rise of the Mughal Empire, by COLONEL 
M AtXKMos, (\S. 1 .. Author of History of the Indian Mutiny; 
The History of Afghanistan ; Herat, At. [Published.) 

III. ALRUtfUEltQt/E: nml the Early Portngnese Settlement* in 

India, by II. Mouse Stkmiknm, tin., M.A., Balliul College, 
Author of The French Herniation; The Story of Portugal, 

IV. AVttANtSXEIl: tend the Decay of thr Mughal Empire, by 

Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.O.S.L, M.A. 

V. MA Dll AT A RAO SINDH I A : and the Hindu ReennyoeH of 
India, by II. (S. KKEKK, Kuq., MA, C.I.K., Author of The 
Moghul Empire, tie. [PbIiHhW,] 

VI. LORD (’LIFE: and the Establishment of thr English in India, 
by Colonel Mall chon, (VS. I. 

VII. D UPLE 1 X: and the Struggle for Italia by the European 
Nation*, by QoLONKI. Mali.KNON, C.S.I., Author of The 
HMory of the French in India, Ac. [Published.'] 

VIII. WAR HEN HASTINGS t and the Founding of the British 
Allot in ist rat ion , by C ait AIN L. J. TROTTER, Author of India 
under Victoria, <fe. [Published.] 

IX. THE MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS: and the Cotmolvla- 
tion of British Rule, by W. S. Skton-Kaur, K»j., Mmiutiiuo 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of Indio, Author of 
Selection .* from the Calcutta Gazettes, 3 voIb. (1784-1805). 
[Published.] 

X. THE MARQUESS WRLLESLEY: and the. derclopment of 
the Company into the nip rente Power in India, by tho Itov. 
W. H. Hutton, M.A., Fellow ofSt. Jolin’a Collcgo, and Senior 
Proctor of tho University of Oxford. 

XI. THE MA RQUKSS OF HASTINGS : and the final overthrow 
of thr MnrdthA Power, by Major ItnR* of Bladuiwburg, Pro- 
foMrnr of Fortification in the ltoyal Military College, Saudhunt. 

XII. MOUNTSTUART ELPII IN STONE: and the Making of 
South- Western India, by J. S. Cotton, Kaq., M.A., formerly 
fellow of Queen’* College, Oxford. Author of The Decennial 
Statement of the. Moral and Material Progress and Coudilion 
of India, presented to Parliament (i8S5),&c. [PublUhed.] 

XIII. SIR THOMAS Ml’NIlO : and the British Settlement of 
Southern India, by John Brahshaw, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 
H.M.'s In*j«cctor of School*, Madras. 



Rulers of India Semes ;«>»/»«««d). 

XIV. LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK: and the Company n* a 
Governing and Non-trading Power, by Demetrius Boulder, 
Esq., Author of England awl JlttMia in Central Aria; Ike 
History 0/ China, Ac. [Immediately.] 

XV. VISCOUNT HARDIN GE: and the Advance 0/the British 
Dominions into the Punjab, by his Son and Private Secretary, 
the Right Hon. Viscount Hardinge. [Published.] 

XVI. RAN JIT SINGH; and the Sikh harrier Mtcven our Growing 
Empire and Central Aria, by Silt Lepkl Griffin, K.C.S.I., 
Author of The Punjab Chiefs, <tc. [Shortly.] 
xvn. THE MARQUESS OF DALH 0 U 8 IR: and the Final 
Itevclopmcnt of the Company'* Rule, by biu William W ilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.I., M.A. [Published.] 

XVIII .CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN: and the Supjnrrttion of 
the Great Revolt , by Major-General Sir Owen Tudor 
Burne, K.C.S.I., sometime Military Secretary to the Onsn* 
tnander-in-Chicf in India. [Published.] 

XIX. EARL CANNING: awl the Transfer of India from the 
Company to the Crown, by Sift Henry S. Cunningham, 
K.C.I.E., M.A., Author of British India and it* Ruler*, Ac. 
[Published.] 

XX LORD LA 1 VRESCE : and the reconstruction of India under 
the Crown, by Sir Charles Umphkrston Aitciilson,K.C.S.I., 
LL.D., formerly Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India, and late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. 

XXI. THE EARL OF MAYO: and the Consolidation of the 
Queen’* Rule in India, by Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
K.C.S.I., M.A. [Published.] 

Oxford University Peers Warehouse; Amen Corner, London, 
and all Booxsellers. Price as. <sd. each volume. 


Opinions of tbe Iptess 

ON 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘DALHOUSIE.* 

1 An interesting and exceedingly readable volume.Sir William 

Hunter ha* produced a valuable work about an important epoch in 
English history in India, and he has given us a pleasing insight into 
the character of a remarkable Englishman. The “ Holers of India ” 
series, which he has initiated, thus makes a successful beginning in hilt 
hands with one who ranks among the greatest of the great names which 
will be associated with tbe subject.’— The Times. 

*To no one is the credit for the improved condition of public intelli¬ 
gence [regarding India] more due than to Sir William Hunter. From 
the beginning of bis career as an Indian Civilian be has devoted a rare 
literary faculty to the task of enlightening his countrymen on the subject 





OPINIONS OF TIlEPnESS ON ‘ DALH 0 US 1 E' ( continued ). 

,.f England’* greatest dcr>cndency-By inspiring a small army of 

fellow-labourer* with his own spirit, by inducing them to conform to hi* 
own method, ami sha|rinjf a huge agglomoration of factw into a lucid and 
intelligible system, Sir \V. Hunter lias brought India and its innumer¬ 
able interests within the j*lo of achievable knowledge, and has given 
definite shape to the truths which its history establishes ami the 
problems which it suggests.... Such contributions to literature are apt to 
be taken a# a matter of course, becaime their highest merit is to conceal 
the lalxiur, and skill, and knowledge involved in their production ; but 
tlicy raise thu whole level of public intelligence, and genorate an 
atmosphere in which tlm baleful influence* of folly, ignorance,prejudice, 
and presumption dwindle oml ilwnwicw. . • • No one we think, who fairly 
Mtmliea Sir W. Hunter’* exact anil lucid narrative of these transacUoiis, 
can question the n*ult which ho seeks to establish—namely, that Lord 
Dalhousie merely carrioil out with moderation and skill a policy 
deliberately adopted by the Government before lii» arrival in the country 
—a policy the strict legality of which cannot be disputed, and which was 
inspired by tho growing sense that sovereigns exist, net for their own 
enjoyment, but for tho happiness of their subjects.’— Zki(ur<latj Review. 

' Admirably calculated to impart inn concise and agreeable form a clear 
general outline of tlic history of our great Indian Empire.’— EconomxeL 

• A skilful anil most attractive picture. ... The author has made good 
use of public and private documents, and has enjoyed the privilege of 
lieing aided by the deceased statesman’s family. His little work is, 
consequently, a valuable contribution to modern history.'— Aeatlemy. 

• Tho hook should command a wide circle of renders, not only for its 
author’s sake and that of its subject, but partly at least on account of 
the very attractive way in which it has brim published at the moderate 
mice of half-a-erown. But it is, of course, by its intrinsic merits alone 
that a work of this nature should be judged. And those ment« are 
everywhere conspicuous.... A writer whoso thorough mastery or all 
Indian subjoct* has la-cn acquired by years of practical experience and 
patient rose-arch .'—The A/Ariumm. 

• Never have we been so much impressed by the great literary abilities 
nf Sir William Hunter as wo have been by tho perusal of ‘ The Marquess 
of Dalhonsie."... The knowledge displayed by the wnter of the motives 
„f Lord Dalhousii-’s action, of the inner working of Ins mind, is 80 cn *»' 
ploto, that la.nl Dnllmnsie himself, were lie living, could not state them 
inure clearly. In tin- next place the argument tlimughout the book is so 
lucid, based so entirely upon facta, resting mum official document* arid 
other evidences not to bo controverted, that tho opponents of Lord 
Lalliousie’s i*dicy will las sorely put to it to make a case 

Sir William Hunter’s style is so clear, his language so vivid, and 
yet so simple, conveying the impressions he wishes so perspicuously that 
Uiey cannot hut bo understood, that tlie work must have a place 
every library, in every homo, we might say indeed every cottage. — 
Evening Newt. 

•Sir William Hunter lias written an.admiraWe Mttlejj««i “ 
« Tho Marque*.* of 1 )alhousio " for hi* senes of the Riders of India. 
T, „,. n i )e read at a sitting, yet its references—expressed or implied— 
suggest the study and observation of half »life-time.’— The Daily eta. 







HDpinioas of tbe Iptes.s 

ow 

SIR WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MAYO.’ 

< Sir William W. Hnntcr has contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of tbe Earl of Mayo to the eerie* entitled “ Iluler* of India," 
edited by himself (Oxford, at tbe Clarendon rresa).’— The Time*. 

‘In telling tbi* story in tbe monograph befnro u*. Sir William 
Hunter hns combined bis well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and fullness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda¬ 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was cmimmtly a noble life .’—The Academy. 

‘Tho sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn a* it is with com¬ 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. Hut motto valuable 
is tho account of his administration. No one can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Hunter doe* what the policy of Lord Mayo con¬ 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day .’—The Xr ataman. 

• Sir William Hunter lias given ns a monograph in which thorn is a 
happy combination of tho essay and the biography. We arc presented 
with tlio main features of Lord Mayo’s administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which would interest none hut the most official of 
Anglo-Indians; while in the biography tlio man is brought bofuro us, 
not analytically, hut in a life-like portrait .’—Vanity Fair. 

• The story of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
—clear, succinct, and manly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
hi* subject, and does full justice to Mayo’s strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unaffected style, as befits his 
theme, he bring* the man ami his work vividly before us .’—The 
Glasgow Herald. 

• All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative detail* of the Indian Government, and a strung grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilised in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo’s personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, aud the outlines of the sketch arc dear and firm.’ 
—The Manchester Rrpreas. 

‘This is another of the “ Rulers of India" aeries, and it will be hard 
to beat.... Sir William Hunter’s perception and expression arc hero at 
their very best .’—The Pall Hall Gaseltr. 

‘The latest addition to the “Rulers of India” series yiubls to none of 
its predecessor* in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . . 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally—which 
the space at our disposal will not permit—or ho left to the sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to bo envied who can read it with 
dry eye*.’— Allen 1 * Indian Mail. 

‘The little volume which lias just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it.... Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. Tho 
closing passages, the picture of the Viceroy’s assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold his breath. Wo know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as If we did not know- it, and were still 
held in suspense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard, lint in this 
volume we are made to feel as wc must have felt if wc hod Leon on 
tho spot and seen the murderer “ fastened like a tiger ” on the back of 
the Viceroy .’—Daily Hews, Leading Article. 


©pinions of tlz press 

MR,W ( S.SETON-K ATLR'S f C QRNWALLIS/ 

' This new vein me of the " Itnlera of India ” series Veeps up to (.In: 
high Ktftmlard set by the author af “ TJw Marquees of DnlliCQBie." Par 
dealing witla the salient pnaAgen in Lord Dormrull^g Indian career no 
one outtld h»vc been bettor tin nli lied than the whilom foreign secretary 
to Lard Lawrence /—The A E&Hkftttt. 

r Lord (himwftllht haa been v<uy properly included in the IEh t of tlmaa 
"Hnlefji ( if Jmlln' 1 whrmt> biugtut>lrien ew calculated to illustrate the 
Eiant growth mat pre*ent development nf the Itngluih administratirm in 
Unit country. 7 Lis iiamc is OullIUMtcd with several great measures, 
which more, tiflrliapR, than Ray others have given a meqfkl colour to cur 
rule, have iuN mol iced tho eimcsc of Sab sequent Icgifctatmn, and have made 
l) in Cl v;l Knrvieo what it at prosoTit in- Ho ucjnjiloGod the adminWmtlve 
fiihriuuf which Warren E listings, in the tu hint of unexampled difficulties 
alid vicutsitudesj had laid the faun (la* Ion/— Tks SsturcTay Jteufccu. 

■ We liftjjc that tins VOltlBlfcS on the “ Ifulers of India ” which are 
being ynbUished by the ClWvlU.li in JfreiB are carefully read by a large 
(wpCtiHifV of the public. There to a denao wall of ignorance still standing 
lttwocn F.he average Englishman and the greatest dependency of the 
drown, id tJu nigh we Cam scarcely hopo to see It broken down altogether, 
fcOlnO of these admirable biographies cannot fell to lower it a little. . .. 
Mr. fititon-Karr ha* HUCCOCsltd, to the taak, and he hea not only ]rro- 
Solttod a large nnAss of iiifumutlan, bni he has brought it tocotlier in an 
attractive! form..., Wc strongly recommend tha hook to all who wish 
to enlarge the area of ibclr knowledge with reference to India.'—iVcu 
Yvrii Jhrnhi. 

1 The j ' Itulers of India " Berks. This outcome of die Clarendon 
VrtHft grows in value an it proceeds. TliC account of CemwalliH is from 
the pen of .Mr. W. Huton-lvarr, who won formerly Foreign Secretary to 
the brOVOmiilcnt of fniba, and whose EvSjUailltan.ee with Eastern atfairs 
him boon nf ubvhiua service tu hint in tliC cuUt|iPatnui of this useful 
ufluuul.'— 2 lAe Glt/le* 

■ One Mlight al inWt say that the history of Oilt great Indian Eui [iirC 
might Ijc read with coUlXUPrative oasu in the KcdJmt ,L ltulera of India 
Serira/* published at tho Oarandsm Press at Oxford. ,. * Of Cornwallis 
it migEit be said Em luniBfonncd the Eaftt Lidia Compftny"n servants 

fi'Li-m fLLurcbants tn JulifiiliillnteH, and detersni cidl to plfW* them above 
jobbery, wlitcli lie dunpiiiCd *— r l'h* /inhpemhui. 

i l\ r n have already o^iirwaed our sonsp of the value and tiultllllCSB of 
the aeriisH of Indian htotofical retii^ieetH now Lwjuiug, under the editor- 
siiip of Mir W. W. IlitiLter, from the (J-laramdirn PrMH. It la attXIftWhat 
Icon tlian fair to uriv of Mr. KutoinKarr's inonegtapJr upon CornwidiiM 
tllftt it reaches liio high standard of literary workmanship which that 
iiel-iCH inis maintained.... Hi* asatrate and lucid summary of the nCOCSSO 
ties which dictated Comwallia'a liniiey, ami the lOCEEioda hy witich lie 
initiated Mid, to a great os tent, clfected, tho transformatjen of our rule 
in India TrOia the linaa of an Oriental despotism to these with which we 
are now familiar, ht as attractive sto H to instructive. 1 —2'4fi Liter Miry 
World, 
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©pinions of t&c Ipress 

ox 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX.’ 

' In the character of Dupleix there was the element of greatness 
that contact with India meins to have generated in an ninny European 
minds, French as well as English, on<l a broad »|«dty for govern¬ 
ment, which, if suffered to have full play, might have ended in giving 
the whole of Southern India to France. Even a* it was, Lolouil 
Malleson shows how narrowly the prim slipl>od from French grasp. 
In >783 the Treaty of Versailles arrived just in time to wivu the 
British power from extinction.'— Time*. 

‘Colonel Mallcson’s Life of Dupleix, which luw just lxtm puhlished, 
though his estimate of his hero differs in some reflects from Is«rd 
Stanhope’s and Lonl Macaulay's, may he accepted as, on the whole, a 
fairly faithful portraiture of the projdtetic genius to whom the jm.ssI- 
bility of a great Indo-European Empire first revealed iUelf. Had the 
French profited by all tlie advantages they po<**e**ed when Clive 
exchanged tlie counting-houso for the army, the history of India, ami 
perhaps of Europe also, might have been different.'— Standard 
(leading article). 

‘ Tlie ** Rulers of India ” Berios, edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, and 
published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, is one of tlie very best of 
the serial collections which are now *0 |iopular. All tlie writers of 
these little volumes arc well-known and acknowledged authorities on 
the subjects with which they deal. Not the least interesting volume 
in this particular series is Colonel Malleson V biography of Dupleix . . . 
It was to Dupleix, and not to Clivo, that the idea first occurred of 
founding a European Empire in India... It is a stirring story, and 
full of moral for tlie administrators of India at this boar.’— J'icho. 

* One of the best of Sir W. Hunter's interesting and valuable scries. 
Colonel Malleson writes out of the fulness of familiarity, moving with 
ease over a field which he bad long ago surveyed in every nook and 
corner. To do a small book as well as this on Dupleix lias been done, 
will bo ruoognised by competent judges a* no small achievement. 
When one considers the bulk of the material out of which the little 
volume has been distilled, one can still hotter appreciate tlie labour 
and dexterity involved in the performance.’— Acwlcmy. 

* Colonel Malleson has here written a most cnnijiact nnd effective 
history of the French in India in a little liandliook of 1R0 pages. He 
gives a brief summary of French enterprise in India from the first, 
and clearly outlines tlie grand designs that rose in the fertile brain of 
Dupleix. Colonel Malleson’* chapter nn the “ Downfall of Dupleix " 
ia aa touching as anything wc remember to have recently read, and his 
chapter on Clive and his work may be read with interest and pleasure, 
even after the glowing And brilliant account of Macaulay.’—Aoncow- 
formigt. 

1 Well arranged, lucid and eminently readable, an excellent addition 
tD a most useful series.'— Record. 


aDpinfonsf of t&e 

on 

CAP Till' TROTTER’S ‘WARREK EASTim’ 

'Tim publicatkm, rcemlly noticed in tiu a ptiwe, ofthe “Lattera, 
] JcspjitdLftE, and other State Papers predurVeil ill the Foreign Dojuirl- 
nn-nt uf tin: Government nf Iuttitt SiW thrown entirely new 

li^hl Ehiin tin; moat a nth ratio mniiMLy cm the wlude liintory of Vi sinm 
] liuding* mill his |pjvarnHMS[lt of India. Oljrtfllu I* ■!. Tmttcr’s 
VVAItllKM ] Iamtt cjrh : K r Li vuImllu of tlin Lj UbIbbs nf Illdlft 11 aerica, edited 
hy Sir W. Ilimter (Diford, ist the CUmnnlofl J'n'**l f 3a weonWlj 
noithur i[in|i]iufUmu- juir devoid uF nlS ndL,-H|iin.tc ntbvU lT((w, N 'J’he 
jmmiint Volume” «vy» a brief isroFsua', “ endeavutirt to exhibit for the 
first than the ratlin! wmlc of that Lirtmt (hivernrir-Geitoirtlj jw reviewed 
fiirtLi tlm Jlrui rftuiid-point of tlni iH-Tglnal PtWurdu How ntftde flVftilallo to 
ihu rtmlontn of Indian history.” t'opUdn IViitUsr is wellknown aa a 
competent and oJAnuitiva writer oil Iudum hiaturjfj and lhtH is not tho 
iirct time tliat Warren llnathi}'* Juia (mppliiid liim with a theme/— 
JIAc Timer. 

* Jib has puthi» 1 n~ hL work into- thiK luenioir . . ■ C'Liptalll Trotters 
memoir is itusro Vnlflflliie [than fair A. Ly-uLVa] fLaan n strictly hiabtHical 
lwLnt Hjf view. It ermtasim mure of the history of the petind* and it 
OinlttACtt Ibo very Intent information that castn light Oil HiiRling^ rc- 
ifflirkfdilo euroor . .. Hi* work too in of distinct literary m^rlt* and is 
worthy of it tkcniB titan which British history present* none nobler. 
It i* a djjrtimot tffdn to the British nwe to he enabled, as it now may, 
tit etnmt the great Gnvqrnor-GcnorsJ. anion# those heieen for whom 
it need mat Llnali. “Slw(NiJFa«. 

1 Contain. Trotter lm* done his Work well, and hi* volume deserves 
U Aland with that on ]J*lluntHie by Sit William Hunter. Higher 
j.r&bu it would he hard to give it/—Aero York HintM. 

r *ni i« is an aide l»ok f written with carulmtr and diHcriaiiaation/— 
Jitt-tln SltTt'H fy, 

* Caplam Trotti* Inv; done full jllStEos to tho iimciinatiu^ tU>ry of tlLe 
splendid aoWqvflmente h*F o. 4'rmt En h dMJiuLan.'— ManchnnUr Guardian, 

H I'hiH neat little volume enntflnui a brief bftt ndmird.de. hifjgTnpliy of 
the tirot GeVtninr^ldicnl of India. The author has been fortunate in 
bavins- had aueen.i to State |Kis»or!i whieh cover the period Ot the 
<Mutirw tula of \Vaitoi JFrtf 

* In. iircparin^ this sketch fur H< 'J'ilo Ttulerfl of ladis, Oaptai 0 
Trdtter hftn hail tiie advantago of eousLLlting the “ Letter^, deppatchcs5 h 
and Other Stats jiancm piwfirwd in tho Foreign Department 01 the 
Government of India, 1^2-8*,’* ft imriod which covera the entire 
adininittration of Warren Hasting The ptHKDl volume, tlieiefore, 
may truly dvm that it exhibit* f.if the firtt time the actual work Of 
the great Govemor-GenCtal, aa reviewed froia the hrm Etand-pomt ot 
origmal record!." It is a bwh which must pmwe who deaire to 
he c< up to date lh on the BuhJecU ? —The 
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Opinions of tfic IP cess 

ON 

COLONEL MALLESON’S * DUFLEIX/ 

' In the character of Pupleix there wni thft element of greatnesH 
that contact with India KCUIB to have generated ill wmnny European 
Ifiinda, Fvenah ixh wetl (rt and a bftiwl CA|VUllty thr govern¬ 

ment, which, if suffered to have full play, inighfc have ended in giving 
tti* whole of Southern India to France. Even ft* it was, Colonel 
MalTeson shows how narrowly tko priae nIlE^njili EWm French jpnap. 
In lyJSj the Treaty of Veneiiilos arrived ju^t in dine to flixvu the 
Edfcjdi jwwer final C^tlnctwn, 1 — 2Wi-s. 

Lionel Mullein's Life of Duplvi*, which him fust bwm published, 
thane]] Ida estimate of hia Iieto differs in nOHl* vcnjJLsete from laird 
Ktanbopc’i? and Lord MiwiuiIiiVh, may l>c iwiHfpti'd as, mi the whole, n 
fairlv faithful portrftiUtra of tba prophetic go 11 in* ^ whom tlia pemsb 
bilitv of iv great Xhdifr-Iin ropeitn Empire 1ir*t tevOOlcd itself- Had the 
Ifrencli profited by at! the advantages they j>OFiKCTed when Clive 
exchanged the ceUAtingdmupG for the :u:tiy, the history of India, and 
purhipa of Itutepe (dso, might have been dilfctoot/— 

(leading axbiciC). 

c The “ Holer* of India, 11 series, edited by Sit W. W. Hunter, and 
published at Clio Clarendon Frefis* Ok ford j is Otic of the very has! of 
tlia Serial collection* wide]] are now ao |n[nilRr. -AH the writera of 
these litOo volnmei are welL-kunwn and acknowledged an tharilicfl on 
tho Kuhjrets wltli which they deal. Not tile loot, interesting volrone 
iu this particular scrie* in Oilone! MaJIeaon’* biography of Dupldix . . . 
It wan to Dnplcir, and not to Clive, that the idea first occurred of 
founding a Eurajsctm Empire ill Judin . . . It k n stirring story, ami 
full of moral for the adlniulrtHAOH of India at this hour/— A r chu. 

"■One of the hc$t of Sit W. Huntei-’s interesting and valuable series. 
Colonel Maileson write* out of the fulness of familiarity, moving with 
ease over a field which he had h mg ago surveyed ii l nvety liouk and 
comer. To ( 1 * a *n mil book AS- well <m this, un 1 Juploix 1 ios been dime, 
will ho rceOgtrited by competent judge* as no Hindi achievement. 
When one Com! der* the bulk oF the material out of which the little 
volume 1 lo£ been dialled, tme trni still l>etter ft[i]jreeLatu the labour 
and dexterity involved in Ike performance/— A eswftfwy. 

' Colonel Mall refill has here written A moat compact and effective 
history of the French in India.hi a little handbook of iSd pages, He 
gives a brief summary of French entcrjirlse in India from the first, 
and clearly outlines tl ic gl and d esiguH tlult tost in tii* fertite Lirtiin of 
Duplatx. Colonel Mallcsan’R chapter oti Ihe cl Uow'Jtfftl! of l>np!cijt" 
is ns touching as anything we remember to have recently r«Hil, and Ilia 
clLaptcT on Clive and hiH work may ho road with ISiterCist and pJ ea*nire,. 
even lifter the glowing acid brilliant account of Maca0lay/—A r Oh COtt• 
fermia f, 

* Weil arranged, lucid and eminently readable, an excellent addition 
to s most useful series/^-Ifeeorwh 



Opinions of the ]&xzm 

ON 

SIB HENRY CUNNINGHAM'S * EARL 
CANNING.* 

*Tholife of Kurl Oanniiig, the VLmsroy *rf the Indian Mutiny, affords 
m ounJItn^ h-Lilijcct for a bby'rapl lut wliu knows bis b u^iisran, and 
tJigntbn wo need hardly Kiy tl Nit “ Earl CVndag, H by fSir H. W. 

K.tALK., in liti admirable emitribn&Len r>. t| iLi sorh-^ of 
tin 1 " ltuta™ (if India 1 ' edited lry Sir W. W. Hunter ^Oxford, at llio 
(llunuidult Pnw). Sir Henry Cimuinglmm's rare literary ntill And bin 
Jii ituvl.cd^e (.if Emillin' 1 ifo ami alibiru are not lu iw diaplnyiHl dr llio Ii thL- 
tfmtij nucj Til 1 iiiii enWud vxau]itLuiiiil ndvaiitngea in daili ng with Ids 
jniwisiit nubjoct, Lurd (/niLvilltr, Quuiin^f cori teu Liurmry At scWd 
and cnlbuijjtiu in public lifu nail miu nf kin uldcnt friends, furnish ad bit* 
lior uftli :luIch ofliiH read led luhji nf tlm early life of Ins friend. 
Sir- Jleury (‘^ULiLii^iiiii bus aim been allowed a c ocas to tlm Diary of 
Calming's private secretary, tu the Journal of his military neb try, 
jin.L to ati iti UTifti ng ei irrcajn ieliIoi nit! between tlm G overiiw-liesiewd 
and lib irpc at 1 tisiLtotiJLiitj Ijt'L'il Ijiirrcoicu, Of thceo excc|Jliehnl nJ- 
vaji&tljjch Ins baa inude eioulleiit nut, :unl the reaulG is a biography 
kjuotuI in internet to none Ln tile oerica to whirl l it belongs, 1 — •'£&£ rfrne*- 
‘ ISar Henry Unimjnglmiu'w "Hurl Ciuimng tr ift a model inono^apl^ 
'iHut writer known Liuba, ;lk well ai Indian liialory > well; and Ion n-tory 
liaK a vivldutw wlifob none tint an Anglo-Indian CO hid so well have 
imparted to it. ft baa ala-.j tbc ndvaiitugc of buiisg founded to a iai^o 
extent nil bitbffltn unused material/— The 

'Sir 31. S. Cnuatl^linm Ima succeeded in writing tbe biiUwy of a 
critical period in sy fair (tnd disposal onate a manner AS to malte it 
almost a mattur of WEMOabment that the motivOu wbiob be boa bo 
clearly grasped nhnnld «t bavo Wn mis interpreted, AEld tho results 
wliid! be indicates so gttiwly miajndged. Nor is the escellgqce of bis 
work lo* tunajiLinnnia From EElo liti-mry tlirm from tlm political ami 
ItLatitrLcfti point of view. 'Ilio PtyU i^ idcnr and vivid, tbe bingna^e 
well cliwCII aiid viytnninn, tbs tllaimntinn of details ftn<l a^aesisorie^ 
Atrikiujj atnl artiritie, and, indeed, under whatever rnsLAict work In- 
(amsidemt, it ri-aL-boa tbe lii^k JiUntLuni of workman si i ip wbieb, from 
tins outset, baa been a distin^nialjlnjf feature irf tLm sarid'— Qistgow 
Ihrahl . . . _ 

1 Sir ID S, flnniLinglinni w’aa forlimato, in a literary aerie. ln tb^ 
HMtkmlnr Viceroy and period of Indian Liii't.uy allotted to Ida pen in 
tbo important Slid vediwblo nurica of IdoyTaLildsail volnni&s on r ' Kalmn 
of Jiitlia/' Im-uiiw pnSdis'Si.ed nt tito L'lnWffldon Prens, Oicfonl, under tlie 
oilitorKbip of Sir Will jam WIImH Hunter, In ISaH CnMii'th firnt 
Vimanry of India, Sir lb fh Ounnii^bam Jmd a subject snfhoimtly 
i n^iii rjit£ in :dL who tullniro liononr, coWt*^ J^tience, vt*2*H» P all the 
virtues bllil L[Hi!*lit3ca wl iicb g*> to tbe building up of tin? chllTMEer ot an 
ideal lvng;li H li yentieman j wbifo tba episode of the Mutiny, 0dinIwtnie 
in ilia JaU of Lnehnow, IcpJb itself U* tbd uiora picttir^ine anil 
j-Ripliic description. Hir H. S, CsiEiningbain lias treated bia anbjoot 
adequately. Ill vjvid Lur^uAfiC bo paints Ids word-picture*, lindwith 
calm judmial be also proves itiinsftlf an able Critic of tbc 

attHAlitjea, duseS, and rt-snSta or tbo ooturoAk, Aiao a teruji^XAta, ju-^t 
A]>pireCiAtor of the cbarActer and policy of Earl Canning.’—TVn? C bur! 
Journal* 





©pinions' of tbc iptc,ss 

MR. KEERE’S ‘MADHAYA RAO SIUDHIA,’ 

4 The lift! afuiach a man uliwilit l>c interest iinj to alt Llmao who Ii^vr lti- 
trnit, Juwevif raimtely, jntutheiiilieriuiiii-oiifJiis InlNAim: and .Mr. Kcnti- 
is will ipintifiol, lxit]j LyliJp kiiiP^'ltil^t of Endian history ami (iIk Lkt*-mrv 
lEc^lisriLv in it* treatment, In do jiiulsre In Ida rtulijVot ,'—Tkr TitAtr t 
' Mr. Keene hs* t] i l- MmOKilW mtvwrtatf-, Hot eiijuyvil Hr cncv 
f.r^iUn'cr of a lunik, nf knowiiin htlimntvly tine. 1 Hipfe lit hn* taken ■ ■ | ■, 
Hi? haw EoujmrcPMiil intn tboiH* j^jin^ :in ilimiiultM? aim unit of infnitiin* 

iitin. il-t'.Vh l'rvi’21 thi: ] if* L Hi ilHTiYi, JLIL'l [i Trhi I Lint W'il 1 l 111 LI ■ 'll lli-Jltm-n* Mid 
pEti el , . . Sllyll IL iih- UJlH WKTL]L Inn-ill;* Ell riitlEIIT 1 ! 3 olL hh'LEIk |lll! ^I'TUTh! 
hlulnry LiTtliE! liliirH; AHAl that tH tlm trmk wlut'Tj Mr, Kitim him **> well 
fulfilled fli tlii m E'lnu'in - , yet fLltrm'tivot IHlIf viifiHin-,' Tkr t-lr^n . 

' [el thin liriiT liLinsHjffnjilL Mr, K>*:hi k ni |fJ * uni' flu 1 eri'Uiid Akinly 
imventoil hy him in hi* 11 EaU of Ibi; Moghul Kliipin-.' 1 Fhit tin- 
lutrtieuinr mirk which givi-s Khuliiiu hi* phnv in IwEbm hiatnry ... in 
hero Hindi' limn 1 rlorly nianifoiil, while thu lnnk ileal* nlnio*tftrt much 
Lit hi mIitv a* in Idi ^rnphy ■, ■ It Eh valuable a* hrjntfing mil llm 

i nig i mil Ely us wo] I jvh the tlIiil-jik of thr- Litini’ktnisvli'dgi'il rubr i 4 ' 
HjiLiUiHtiiii The! jhii]( lit hitere*ti tig - ., (Uul fortnsft WtlUaMe addition 

Hi the Kcnes/— tfraliwuiH. 

1 Mr. KoeJio Uillrt the ntnry witli klEn'vh'dgr 1 mul inifuirtinlity, anil ilLhi> 
Willi *u db-i rut graphic juiwlt in audio it tlinn»u);lbly readable. Tin- 
recognition [if f^icuiliLiv isL this H4 Itulpra" Htmi-n is just mnl gTiun'firlj 
ilrlicX it run mot fail t" Llive h a ti a faction til the editpnlt!i[ i-IilsimoH cF oUr 
13 tckia.ii fellow-HialijeoUe- Xofiii ItritUh ifttift/ Mrtii, 

' H A'<ii h in prulikljly the hnmt nmmntk volume in Uin wliEtia nrrEnn, nnrt 
tiiL' S'linlLta'ii itlfflirvlicc in attitude tiWnnl* Do Iln|f;iio mill Waritu 
KimtinifH, in wry intcrralin^ly utatwL Tlio lilulory nf Elui fnLiulntLon nF 
nn l l SiliIirh Kmjiiiu rcceEvoa mncEt eiueLiljitiou tinuj thin zuliiiji-Ali]:! 
Vdliinie.*— LirrrjMa'l fllr.rctiw, 

4 Mr. Il.IkKiung, M.A„, han aeIcIeu! a vt-ty nctHEplalriu ynlume [fi 

tho jiniiuiar lialf^snnvn meriiCrt nfivnrkfl Lift Fnrinor pnttnlnti'fl in ]mi^iLinr* 
vjwit liirUita fltjK'loleimy . .. Fmin tin- ni^ri.T.! ch fur.t nT tlio ^iariLtlmn nt 
i'niiljintf In 170r, i il MiM l ull^^'innaltt SilultiEu, aftnr li^hlinj; vidiantly, 
very nearly Ut hE h lifi 1 , until Illh ileath in If>>4, Iiih varying fnrtiinaa Are 
tmtfi]. Thi; iliE^LirULiit aMiLiru in wlikli lie liif 11 n-il hm {jh i:nilie 11 tiy, hh jeImi 
tile iiitr , :^Ln -i und iiLnclLinaLLuiiH Utat wifi; iLirt'cten iL^aihHt hi to, Arc 14 - 
eunivEtj whitNt the ilA3»Irfi,lile clEoct nf hjit ]iiiliey in iLHAnnj'iii^ the fierce 
j iiLMhii m;lh ftnd civilLHin^ tins hflLti* of Elio [Ample i«. depicrtod. 4 I l ]]o voinnn- 
Sirnrii ltLcanterttablo ^irtwifrE nf the eSpL-QLlttUra of conidilnribln rrABiireh 
by tlio aiilhur, mnl KUHtuiim the repLLtntion he hail Jilreaiiy wjutriHi 
Eiy hia ' s Hkv-tcli of tins HifltDry uf MimluBtais.'' 1 —i'rv.fjmaitV iAyiji'j*a/ r 
f Atiionp thfi cEylLteon rule™ of I in I id EnuhtituiL hi the ueltomis uf Sir 
Willlum J CusituT only iive ure nntEve« of IihUil, ftiid of thene the fjteiEt 
iEiAilioj'i Sijnlliifl 1 h, with the eseelJtiuTt of AkLrtir, the moat illuntridiihr 
Mr. H. Keonoj a well-known (UtLlskiEftLl writer mi Indian ijueHtionf, 

Ifl fortunate in ilia aidijectj for tho tireor n f tlie f^rvatc^t lsunrcr of tliL- 
histntic nmne of KindEiEa COvcrw.1 tlid eaeltiny; jicuiik! from tiu? qiplurt 
*f I>*lbi> the Iioptstinl capitnlj Ly the l^emian iFaiLtr Hhah, to the ocee- 
IHation af the KuUfie city by Loi'd hake, . ,, Mr, Keeno (jivee a Intul 

tU'saripiion of liie HubiscqueDt pcltcyj espeeially towirdi the Enj-llNh 
when tie wnfs lM’*u£rht fica to feote wittl Wiuren Hnstioga. The cOnelu- 
HLtm of his hoHiility 1 0 ish w;yi the real beginning of kin own political 
career in Ir.dia. J — T/ti Bail}/ Graphic* 
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